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Fruits of Co-operation 
q Tue congress of 1925-26 reduced the tax on cigars, 
While this act was before the Ways and Means Com- 
P mittee one of the pivotal questions asked the cigar men 
was—will the proposed reduction benefit the public? 


. Last November, Bayuk Cigars, Inc., of Philadelphia, 

' placed the following letter on the desk of every member 
of the Committee: 

P “Honorable Sir: 

> “You will receive under separate ‘ous a. box of Bayuk Havana 
Ribbon Cigars. We ask you to. accept them not only on our own 

. behalf, but on behalf of the smokers of America, who, according to 


q our sales records, are as deeply grateful for the reduction in the 
tobacco tax as we are. We ask you to accept them, too, as proof. 


§ “We told you we would put the saving into the cigar. We have. 
Without the tax reduction it would have been impossible to make a 
. Sc cigar as fine in quality as the cigars that will come to you. 


q “We thank you, sir, for your individual part in lessening the 
tobacco tax, and we hope that as you smoke these cigars, you will 
. sense the satisfaction that has come to millions of smokers who 
have sought a high-quality, pre-war Sc cigar on aa smokes 
: up to the miellow, fragrant memories of the old 
q Putting the story of these well-made cigars of ripe 
tobacco, the story of their rich, mild, mellow flavor, the 
4 story of all this for 5c before millions of smokers was 
- delegated to Advertising Headquarters. Our client’s ref- 
§ erence to sales records speaks volumes for co-operation 
‘ between manufacturing, selling and advertising. 


| N. W. AYER & SON 


‘ ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
. NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Why Small-City Dealers Fail 
To Enthuse Over Your 
Advertising 


Haven’t you often wondered why retailers in towns un- 
der 100,000 population fail to grow enthusiastic over your 
advertising ? When your salesmen show them your elab- 
orate advertising schedule, they politely yawn and retire. 

The indifference of the small-city merchant to most 
national advertising is not hard to understand. From 
forty to seventy per cent of his trade comes from farm- 
ers. The average retailer in these places is largely de- 
pendent on rural trade. The business he gets from his 
city customers is not enough to support his store. 


Advertise to the Retailer’s Best Customer—The Farmer 


If you advertise in urban mediums in order to help 
the small-city merchant get rural business, naturally he 
isn’t going to become excited about your cooperation. He 
expects you to advertise in the mediums that reach his 
best customer—the farmer. That is the cooperation he 
will appreciate most. 

The Standard Farm Paper Unit offers you a chance to 
reach 2,200,000 farmers in the 33 states, where is con- 
centrated 90% of the nation’s rural buying power. The 
papers can be used individually or as a unit. It enables 
you to reach economically the buyers who are today sup- 
porting your dealers in cities with population of less than 
100,000. 


Educate them where they live— 
Sell them where they buy 


She 
STANDARD rarer UNIT 
One order—one plate—one bill. 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 


Chicago New York 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. 
San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 
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Do You Know Who Your Retailers 
Really Are? 


Manufacturers in Their Efforts to Get 100 Per Cent Distribution Appear 
to Be Willing to Take On Any Type of Dealer 


By John M. Van Voris 


Retailer of Hardware, Housefurnishings and Sporting Goods 


O you know who your re- 

tailers really are?” is a 
question which, as a retailer, I 
often wonder whether many manu- 
facturers can answer. 

Has competition driven the 
manufacturer past the point of 
caring anything about a policy of 
selection of outlets to the point 


of depending merely upon the 


number of accounts? To many of 
us, it seems that the latter policy 
is by far the most prevalent 
and that it is becoming a race to 
see how many new retailers can be 
hooked into stocking each pro- 
ducer’s line of- merchandise. Such 
a policy must of necessity mean 
selling to any retailer, irrespective 
of the particular sign hanging over 
his door which may designate an 
entirely different line of merchan- 
dise. 

Presumably we are advancing 
in our modern methods of retail- 
ing. This it would be foolish to 
question. Our large department 
stores and the great chain sys- 
tems are the daily reminders that 
scientific management is present in 
the field of retail merchandising. 
Yet there is a question which 
comes ever recurring to the minds 
of some of us small-town mer- 
chants: Is everything all right in 
the field of distribution, especially 
in the selection by the manufac- 
turer, either through his own sales- 
men or those of the wholesaler, 
of his retail outlets? 


Not long ago the “country 


store” was the principal selling 
center. As the size of the village 
grew there was a trend toward a 
division into specialty stores. The 
result was the hardware, the drug, 
the clothing, the jewelry and the 
gfodcery stores. For the village and 
small city this seemed a desirable 
arrangement whether the stocks 
were housed in one large building, 
such as is the case in a few ex- 
ceptional towns where a depart- 
ment store takes care of the busi- 
ness, or whether the stocks were 
segregated in specialty stores. The 
idea was at least conveyed to the 
customer’s mind that an adequate 
stock of a certain particular line 
of merchandise was carried in the 
store he was about to enter. 

From this situation in retailing 
we find a marked change taking 
place, whether for better or worse 
remains to be seen. Ask the na- 
tive in the country or small city 
where there is a drug store or a 
hardware store and you will get 
a specific answer. Why? Because 
he is directing you merely to a 
sign over the door. Ask the same 
individual where to get a partic- 
ular item of merchandise and you 
may be directed to one of a dozen 
stores, each bearing a sign of a 
different trade over its door. In 
other words, the trend of the retail 
store of today is backward toward 
the “general store” of yesterday— 
not in methods, but in variety of 
stock. 

This change, I believe, is largely 
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due to the manufacturer, whether 
he sells direct or through the job- 
ber. Competition is keener than 
before the war. Many more manu- 
facturers are determined to market 
their products nationally. Their 
salesmen first approach the re- 
tailer whose, sign over his door 
designates their line of merchan- 
dise. When they find he is already 
carrying too many other brands 
and that his competitor is in the 
same boat, they turn to some other 
retailer in a foreign field but open 
to conviction. 

To illustrate in a concrete man- 
ner: Picture, if you will, a typical 
day in a small-town hardware 
store where the writer holds forth, 
a condition existing in hundreds of 
other stores in all lines through- 
out the country. We open at 7 
a. m. to serve the farmers as 
they are returning from their milk 
delivery. Barely have we taken 
care of a half dozen of our cus- 
tomers when in walks salesman 
No. 1. It is only shortly after 7 
a. m., but he thinks we are on 
daylight saving time, which ac- 
counts for his very early call. If 
it is an unusually good day for 
salesmen we may have several 
more at this hour, waiting around 
to tell their stories—some to be 
successful and others not—but 
whether or not an order is taken, 
the expense of lost time must be 
accounted for. 

As the morning progresses I am 
greeted with a “Hello Van” and 
look up to see one of our regular 
weekly jobber salesmen accom- 
panied by a stranger lugging a 
heavy suit-case. He is introduced 
as the factory representative of the 
Chimpanzee Oil Cook Stove Com- 
pany who is covering the territory 
this week with the jobber’s man. 
Last week it was a special repre- 
sentative of the Neverfail Incu- 
bator Company and next week it 
may be the special representative 
of the Kantleak Milk Can Com- 
pany. With three good, standard, 
nationally advertised lines of oil 
cook stoves I know that we don’t 
want any more but I am persuaded 
to watch a demonstration, and be- 
fore I realize it, the better part 
of an hour has slipped by. I try 
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not to be too abrupt, I appreciate 
having seen the stove, etc., but I 
can’t see taking on a new line. I 
might have said I would think it 
over, in which event perhaps the 
territory would have been held 
open and another call made later. 
In this particular case the manu- 
facturer must have an agency. The 
jobber salesman is accustomed to 
call on other accounts in the vil- 
lage and this week’s paper shows 
us that one of our aggressive local 
plumbers has taken on the agency 
for the Chimpanzee Oil Cook 
Stove. In other words, manufac- 
turers are selling wherever there 
is an outlet for their merchandise, 
This is borne out in a particu- 
larly striking manner by continu- 
ing the illustration of oil cook 
stoves. 

In a town of about 3,000 popu- 
lation, conceded to have a good 
agricultural territory back of it, we 
have the following outlets in this 
line of merchandise : 


3 Hardware stores. 

1 General store. 

1 Tin shop. 

2 Plumbing shops. 

1 Second-hand stove shop. 


8 Retail outlets. 


Now that we have started the 
ball rolling let’s put down a half 
dozen or so more illustrations of 
what I am trying to bring out— 
keeping in mind that these tables 
apply to a town of 3,000 popula- 
tion and are probably fair samples 
of a like condition in thousands 
of other towns throughout the 
country. 

Paint gets the grand prize and 
is represented as follows: 


Hardware stores. 

General stores. 

Drug stores. 

Lumber dealers. 

Plumber 

inner. 

Several painters and innumerable 
customer agents. 


Definite outlets 
half dozen 
outlets. 


and probably a 
constantly changing 


Electric appliances and washing ma- 
chines. 
2 Electrical shops. 
3 Hardware stores. 
1 Appliance shop, 
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They wanted a canoe... 


Chuck Newbold, Reds Palmer and Lefty Glynn had their eyes 
on this canoe for some time. It was in a sporting goods store 
down-town. A little thrifty saving and nifty persuading with their 
families made this picture possible. 

The market of youth is an enthusiastic one. If they’re sold on 
an article, chances are you can wrap it up and deliver it. They'll 
find a way to get what they want. 500,000 near-men like Chuck, 
Reds and Lefty read THE AMERICAN Boy. 80% of them are of 
high school age. They’re as big, as tall and as quick to size up 
things as you are. They’re your equal in all but years. 


No matter what you make, be it shaving soap, jam, cameras, 
canoe paddles, breakfast food or dinner coats—if it’s on the 
grown-up market, these fellows are candidates and customers. 
Gain their attention through the advertising columns of THE 
AMERICAN Boy. It is a publication they believe in and buy 
through. Copy which is received by September 10th will be in 
time to appear in November. 


me American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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1 Plumbing shop. | . 

1 Drug store (electric appliances). 
1 Power and light company store. 
1 General store. 


10 


Aluminum and enamelware. 
3 Hardware stores. 
2 General stores. 
1 Furniture store. | ‘ 
7 Grocery stores (given away with 
groceries). 


13 


Sporting goods. 
3 Hardware stores. 
2 Chain grocery stores. 
1 Sporting goods store. 
1 Book store. 
1 Drug store. 
1 General store. 


9 


Window screens. 
3 Hardware stores. 
4 Chain grocery stores. 
2 General stores. 


9 


Radio and accessories. 
1 Hardware store. 
3 Electrical shops. 
1 Book store. 
2 Garages. 
And a number of customer agents. 


7 


Crockery and glassware. 
2 Hardware stores. 
1 Furniture store. 
2 General Stores. 
1 Gift shop. 


6 


Bathroom fixtures. 
3 Hardware stores. 
4 Plumbing shops. 
2 General stores. 


9 


In addition to the above outlets 
for the enumerated lines of mer- 
chandise, actually located in the 
village, we find ourselves sur- 
rounded by a dozen little hamlets 
of a few hundred population, into 
which the manufacturer is sending 
his representatives to open up ac- 
counts. I do not blame him if he 
is not a manufacturer of the line 
we carry—we try and take care of 
that on an agency territory basis 
—for if he is a salesman from a 
competitive manufacturer we fully 
realize that he must open an ac- 
count somewhere in the territory. 
It :s not uncommon for a salesman 
to tell us that if we do not tie up 
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with his company someone else 
will as he has been instructed that 
an account must be opened in our 
district. The pressure back of 
the salesman, coupled with the fact 
that there are so many salesmen 
that they are falling over each 
other getting into the retailer's 
store, has brought about the situa- 
tion as it now exists. 

Having exhibited a picture of 
the present condition in the retail 
field let us see how this situation 
affects 


1. The Manufacturer. 
2. The Retailer. 
3. The Consumer. 


The manufacturer comes first 
because he starts things going. He 
produces the goods and must see 
that they are consumed. This is 
a legitimate and sound economic 
aim. To accomplish this means 
the seeking of a market and the 
opening up of sufficient retail ac- 
counts to consume the supply of 
his factory. When the salesmen 
start out to open up these new 
accounts I wonder whether they 
receive any instruction on the type 
and character of the store which 
they are to seek, or whether the 
instruction is of the blanket-variety 
“to open up new accounts,” leav- 
ing it entirely to the salesman to 
wander from one store to another. 
Then comes the question of what 
a manufacturer considers as _ his 
legitimate selling area. Again | 
wonder whether enough cost- 
accounting is put on the story of 
the “legitimate selling area.” It 
often appears that many manufac- 
turers are over-extending their ef- 
forts and biting off more than 
they can economically digest. 
When a medium-size manufacturer 
is attempting to get national dis- 
tribution, it may frequently be 
found that a more intensive culti- 
vation of a restricted area, and 
more careful selection of outlets, 
would prove more profitable in 
the accounting of the year’s busi- 
ness. 

The retailer is next in line and, 
with the merchandise on_ his 
shelves ready for the final con- 
sumer, let us see how he fares un- 

(Continued on page 179) 
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Looking for a good 
“Try Out” City? 


We Suggest 


the Des Moines market * * * a typical cross 
section of America * * * a city of 150,000 * * * 
retail center for 826,000 (A. B. C.) * * * com- 
mercial center of Iowa with 2,500,000 people 
* * * small cities * * * towns * * * farms * * * 
high average wealth *-* * few illiterates * * * 
excellent distribution facilities * * * receptive 


to good advertising * * * favorable business 
conditions. 


One medium * * * one cost * * * Des Moines 
Register and Tribune-Capital * * * 224,000 
daily circulation * * * 99% in Iowa * * * reaches 
every newspaper reader in Des Moines * * * 
most thorough state coverage of any middle- 
western newspaper, by far * * * read in every 
Iowa city and town * * * state wide prestige 
* * * reaches consumer, dealer and jobber 
* * * low milline rate. 


We know this market * * * we can secure 
active jobber and dealer cooperation * * * we 
give personal service * * * assist with window 
displays * * * print dealer broadsides * * * 
we are “your friend in Iowa”. 
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The Salesman who 


wanted first-hand facts 


N 1873 a young Southern school teacher joined 

a wholesale grocery house as a salesman. His 

very first customer asked him: “Which of your 
coffees is really the best?” 


The salesman did not know. He supposed that 
the most expensive coffee was best, and so recom- 
mended it. That evening when he thought over 
his first day’s work on the road it occurred to him 
that he really did not know that the expensive 
coffee was best. He decided to test all his brands 
(at that time coffee was sold green and roasted by 
the retailer) by roasting them in his mother’s 
kitchen. 

The result of his experiment proved that one of 
the lower priced brands was a better coffee. 

The next day he went back to his customer, 


cancelled his order for the costlier coffee, and sent 
him the less expensive brand. 
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Over the mountain trails of Kentucky, 
Jor, CHEEK rode carrying samples 
of his coffees in his saddle bags 


Jor, CHeek, because of his sincerity, and his 
keen desire to test coffees became known far and 
wide in his territory as a coffee expert. He finally 
perfected a blend which was far superior to any 
then known. 


Years ago Mr. Cheek -persuaded the Maxwell 
House of Nashville, Tennessee, a hotel famous 
throughout the old South, to try this new blend. 
Guests liked it. Permission was later given Mr. 
Cheek to use the Maxwell House name when, after 
a six months’ test it was shown that the Cheek 
blend did not vary in quality. For years after- 
ward Maxwell House Coffee was as famous as the 
Maxwell House itself. Long ago it became the 
most popular coffee in the Southern states. Today 
it has swiftly become the largest selling coffee in 
all America. 


In six eventful years, Joel Cheek, with the help 
of his associates, has spread the news of Maxwell 
House Coffee into practically every town and 
hamlet in the United States. Both the major city 
markets, such as New York, and smallercenters pay 
tribute to the genius of the salesman who wanted 
first-hand facts—who learned to know coffee. 


7 A 7 


Since February 1, 1925, the J. WattER THOMPSON 
Company has served the Cheek-Neal Coffee Company 
as its advertising agency. 


J. WALTER THompson COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO) BOSTON 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 





A Slogan Contest That Did More 
Than Find a Slogan 


White Rose Used a Newspaper Campaign in the Spring to Pave the Way 
for Its Car-Card and Outdoor Advertising in the Fall 


By Eldridge Peterson 


‘6 EY TEA—We're in the 
basket too!” This is the 
catchy slogan through which the 
rest of the White Rose products 
of Seeman Brothers, Inc., New 
York, are protesting against the 
more famous member of the fam- 
ily, White Rose Tea, continually 
hogging the limelight. 
This slogan was the winner in 
a contest which Seeman Brothers 


ers have consistently advertised 
their tea and have naturally built 
up in that time a prestige for that 
product which has made it the 
leader in the White Rose line. The 
current advertising campaign, in 
which the other White Rose prod- 
ucts are featured as well as the 
leader, is the result of the policy 
of this company to bring the other 
products into the limelight period- 
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Hey Tea— We're in the basket ‘vo 
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HOW SEEMAN BROTHERS FEATURED THE ENTIRE WHITE ROSE LINE IN CAR 
CARDS WITHOUT SACRIFICING THE LEADER, WHITE ROSE TEA 


just conducted. It is being used 
in the current advertising cam- 
paign of that company on car 
cards and posters in conjunction 
with an illustration showing a 
market basket containing a num- 
ber of White Rose products, a 
package of White Rose Tea 
shown prominently among them. 

In other words, Seeman Broth- 
ers are giving their other White 
Rose food products, such as canned 
fruits, vegetables and fish, coffee, 
etc., an opportunity to tell the pub- 
lic that White Rose Tea is not 
the only pebble on the White Rose 
beach. 

For thirty years, Seeman Broth- 


ically without, at the same time, 
diminishing the importance of the 
leader. 

It has been found on occasion, 
according to Sylvan L. Stix, vice- 
president, and sales and advertis- 
ing manager, that many consumers 
think of Seeman Brothers as a 
tea house only, and are unfamiliar 
with the other White Rose prod- 
ucts. The current campaign was 
decided upon, therefore, as one of 
this company’s periodic reminders 
of its many other products. 

After thirty years of advertis- 
ing, according to Mr. Stix, such 
copy angles as purity, quality, etc., 
become effete, and this negative 
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MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry!” 


A Radio “Hook-Up” 
That Builds Sales 


WELVE of the fifteen national 
the prosperous 





The three| ‘hen 
times as muchs 


Milwaukee ---iS ae ac hewn 


cover and sell this market. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL | 


FIRST BY MERIT 











WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
I } 
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presentation, using the slogan 
which brings the other products 
to the forefront, becomes in reality 
a new copy angle that gains in 
emphasis by its implication of 
leadership and continues to add 
to the cumulating prestige of 
White Rose tea. “Instead of min- 
imizing our tea publicity,” he 
pointed out, “it will add to it.” 

The contest that was run pre- 
ceding the current campaign is of 
special interest, inasmuch as it 
was not run so much for the seem- 
ingly apparent reason of choosing 
a slogan as much as because it 
fitted in with the contemporaneous 
problem of Seeman Brothers. 

Let Mr. Stix explain the situa- 
tion in his own words: “We were 
planning on getting out this car- 
card with the idea of bringing the 
other White Rose products to the 
front. This advertising was for 
our regular scheduled fall adver- 
tising campaign. But during the 
spring, there was a big slump in 
food values, particularly in canned 
food. So it occurred to us that 
instead of waiting until fall when 
we were planning to run our car- 
card campaign we could get the 
same and more immediate results 
by developing the same idea in 
newspapers at once. 

“The next problem was to find 
out how we could best use the 
newspapers so as to compete for 
attention with the news columns 
and the advertisements of retail 
stores which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances attract women’s atten- 
tion to a very much greater extent 
than a line of food products ad- 
vertising—where of necessity there 
could be no price appeal—gen- 
erally does. 

“We then decided that if we told 
women about the idea that we 
wanted to develop for our car- 
cards and offered liberal prizes for 
a slogan which would meet our re- 
quirements, we could make women 
read every single word of our ad- 
vertisement and drive home our 
car-card message in the spring, 
when—added to its general value— 
it might prove additionally help- 
ful in stimulating the sales of our 
whole line.” 

“Naturally it is hard,” Mr. Stix 
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concluded, “to attribute direct re- 
sults to any particular advertising 
campaign which has to do with a 
line of goods which is very gen- 
erally established. We __ believe, 
however, that this newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign in which we 
conducted the slogan contest was 
effective in itself and laid a good 
foundation for the car-card and 
poster campaign which is now be- 
ing run and in which the prize 
slogan, ‘Hey Tea—We're in the 
basket too!’ is being featured.” 

In this way Seeman Brothers 
conducted a double-edged cam- 
paign that not only procured a 
brisk and original slogan for their 
fall advertising but which also 
took on the task of a spring cam 
paign and accomplished its purpos« 
to the company’s satisfaction. 


D. D. Lee, Vice-President, 
Charles C. Green Agency 


David D. Lee, who has been asso 
ciated with the Charles C. Green Ad 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York, for 
the last three years, has been elected 
vice-president and director of that 
agency. He fills the vacancy created 
by the death of the late Harry M 
Graves. Previous to his present con- 
nection, Mr. Lee was the senior partner 
of Lee & Williamson, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, 


Stutz Account for The Glen 
Buck Company 


The Stutz Motor Car Company, In 
d'anapolis, has appointed he Glen 
Buck Company, hicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
A completely reorganized advertising 
program is being planned in which 
newsp: apace and national magazines will 
be use 


W. C. Edwards, Publisher, 
Atlanta ‘“Georgian-American”’ 
W. C. Edwards, 


until recenaiy ub- 
lisher of the Washington, Fer 
ald, has been made po of the 


Atlanta Georgian-American. For twen- 
ty-five years Mr. Edwards was editor 
and publisher of the Denton, Tex., 
Record-Chronicle. 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Appoints Paris & Peart 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., A & P 
chain grocery stores, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Paris & Peart, 
New York advertising agency. 
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For every advertisement you run in Phila- 
delphia, make but one plate or mat and 
“slip” it to the Bulletin. The Bulletin 
does the rest. Because “In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads the Bulletin.” In 
this retail trading area there are more than 
550,000 homes and the Bulletin averages 
*546,527 copies! And that’s the whole 
story in a nut shell. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrat- 
ing in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Evening Bulletin. 


heuehnnne S NEWSPAPER 





“The Evening Bulletin is sold on its merits as 
a newspaper; no prize, premium, coupon, 
guessing contests, or other methods of artifi- 
cially stimulating circulation have been used.” 








New York — 247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit ~ C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco — Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


*Audit Bureau of Circulation’s report of net paid daily average 
circulation for the six months ending March 31, 1927. 


(April, 1927, 557,090, May, 565,147, June, 552,608 copies daily.) 
(Copyright 1927, Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 
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State street 
Entrance to 
Carson 
Pirie 
Scott & Co. 
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THE CHICAGO 


Publishing More Advertising Than Any 





Advertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


Member of The 100,000 


Average Daily Net Paid Circulation for Six Months Ending 
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Number four of a series dealing with facts, 
not theories, about advertising practice among 
Chicago’s leading retail merchants. (*) 


Advertising Practice of 


CARSON PiriE Scott & Go 


Carson Pirie Scott and Company placed 
440,407 lines of display advertising with 
The Daily News in 1926. . . 219,137 agate 
lines in the first six months of 1927. 


(*) Chicago department stores placed a 
total of 7,041,401 lines of display adver- 
tising with The Daily News in 1926 . . 

4,702,018 more lines than in the highest 
daily morning paper . . . 4,389,214 more 
lines than in the next highest evening paper. 


VAILY NEWS 


presentatives > 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo, Krogness 
408 Vine Arts Bldg. 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
roup of American Cities 

















ne 30, 1927—441,414—95 Per Cent in Chicago and Suburbs 
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helpful guides 


A complete list of the retail Have your salesman call for 
druggists, retail grocers, food 4 copy of one of these books 


brokers and distributors in 
Oklahoma City . + and for complete in- 


ic os 
ranged by districts so that formation about the merchan- 
calls may be made with @ ising assistance offered by 
saving in time .. ._ to 
gether with street guides the biggest two newspapers 
. » «+ for the convenience in the state of Oklahoma 
of national advertisers who . « read by 98% of the 


Sak Meg mame people in Oklahoma. ity 


Circulation daily, 151,000; Sunday 91,000 


% Daity OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA City ‘TIMES 


Aly andalne = \ E.KATZ SPECIAL 

bic ADVERTISING AGENCY 

cover the Oklahoma, 4 New York-Chicago- Detroit 
City Market | Kansas city = Atlanta 














San Francisco 





Pretty - Pretty Advertising 


it Has Not Yet Attained Its Full Development and No Man May Say 
What the Ultimate Manifestation May Be 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


Vice-president, Wm. 


[Epitortat Norte: Wilbur Nesbit 
mailed this article to Printers’ Ink 

n August 20—the day that he died. 
“I don’t know whether you will like 
it or not,” his letter said, “and if you 
don’t, of course you will send it right 
back to me and that will not hurt my 
feelings at all. But if you do like 
it I shall be very happy 

That was catia of Nesbit. 
It is characteristic of his writing fa- 
cility that this article appears in type 

ictually as he wrote it, without any 
editing whatever.] 

“VERY now and then to the 

community where I was raised 
would come a soulful individual 
with a “message.” The message 
might pertain to the tonic sol fa 
system of music; it might have to 
do with the soul breathing ; it might 
pertain to the beautifying of the 
home by utilizing the worn coal 
shovel as the base for a painting 
of a cluster of daffodils; it might 
be a course in Browning or it 
might be a course of temperance 
lectures, a series of dance lessons 
or any one of a dozen other things. 
But it was culture, and we took it 
and got over it. It had to happen 
every so often. It might manifest 
itself in the homes in some other 
form—perhaps as red wallpaper 
dadoes and friezes, rococo scroll 
work on the ridge pole of the roof, 
cast iron dogs and rabbits on the 
lawn, hand-knitted “throws” for 
the furniture, pull back skirts for 
the ladies, or spring-bottomed pants 
for the men. 

Nobody ever diagnosed these 
waves. They just came. We were 
in their paths. They swept in and 
on and over us and at last went 
on their way into the vasty noth- 
ingness of the distance, leaving 
their flotsam and jetsam upon the 
windswept beach of memory. 

Advertising has the same attacks. 
Just now we are suffering from the 
pretty-pretties. 

t began, say, a couple years ago. 
Really it started long before that, 
but the rash did not break out upon 
the cuticle until two years since. 


H. Rankin Co., Inc 


At first it was just a few pustules, 
and then it began to spread. It 
has not yet attained its full de- 
velopment, and no man may say 
what the ultimate manifestation 
may be. It may fritter out over 
night, and then again it may just 
bust loose and incarnadine the 
whole body politic of advertising. 


NEW ART AND EXPRESSIONISM 


art and expressionism 
started it. Free verse had a con- 
tributing influence. If we had not 
been so busy some wise head 
among us might have detected the 
symptoms and called for a doctor. 
But what with censoring the movies 
and settling the foreign debts and 
holding disarmament conventions 
and saving the fdrmer and curbing 
big business, we allowed a little 
group of wilful people to convince 
themselves that a few meaningless 
sentences with an occasional dis- 
located word, flung into irregular 
lines and paragraphs with or with- 
out the aid of capital letters or 
punctuation, should displace and 
replace lyricism in poetry. Then 
we permitted a group of artists and 
sculptors to entertain us with such 
things as A Nude Descending a 
Staircase which resembled a box 
car unloading variegated shingles 
into a dismantled greenhouse as 
much as it did its subject. We en- 
couraged sculptors in the idea that 
there was beauty in a stone egg. 
We put our heads to one side and 
gazed cock-eyed at canvases which 
apparently were done in the dark 
of the moon by armless wonders, 
and at sculptures which achieved 
the proof. of the immortality of the 
soul by means of a folded pancake 
on a tripod of clothespins mounted 
on a pedestal of unhappy oysters. 
We looked at these things and said, 
“Ah, how true!” And then they 
7 and bit us in the advertising 
eg. 

So, all unsuspected, began this 


New 


17 
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present era of the Pretty-Pretty in 
Advertising. 

A salesman or saleswoman back 
of a counter or in an aisle, is ex- 
pected to say “Yes, Ma’am,” and 
“No, Ma’am,” show the goods, tell 
what they are made of, what they 
will do, inform you of the price, 
take your order, make the sale, 
get the money or make the charge 
if you have credit. Should that 
sales individual do a hand-stand on 
the back of a chair and wave the 
other hand with the gracile fervor 
of a snake charmer, while he or 
she chanted the alphabet slowly 
backward, you would get out of 
that store so rapidly that your 
shoes would smoke. And the next 
thing would be for you either to 
call the corner policeman or write 
a letter to your favorite newspaper 
concerning this gratuitous affront 
offered in the public marts. 

But, through the intervening 
guidance of an overseeing benefi- 
cence, the salesman or saleswoman 
does no such thing; he or she 
eschews the hand-stand and the 
snake-wave, and clings methodi- 
cally to the old reliable course of 
selling in such cases made and pro- 
vided. And all is well up to that 
point. 

Not so in advertising. The 
pretty-pretty, the outré, the non- 
understandable, the easy-to-do, is 
treading with elusive feet across 
the once flowering mead of pub- 
licity. We find our magazines and 
our daily prints brazening and bla- 
zoning with sights such as never 
were seen on sea or land. We 
pause with frozen horror at the 
sight of an impossible man lean- 
ing in an impossible attitude 
against impassible and impalpable 
nothing, apparently in converse 
with a moronic and anaemic woman 
whose adenoidal countenance is 
brightly turned up to him. She 
has arms that must have more than 
two elbows in them, and her hands 
are so long that her fingers look 
like cold chisels. Her legs (you 
will pardon this, but we are living 
in a new and different age, as the 
moderns tell us)—her legs are on 
a par with her arms. Well, a little 
better than par, one might say. 
And yet she is not a birdie. Her 
legs are cantileverish, from an en- 
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gineering standpoint. They are 
just as long as the artist cares to 
make them, and evidently he is paid 
by the running foot. 

There is quite a large family of 
these men, women and children 
They run, also, to dogs. One can- 
not identify the breed of dog. It 
is an artistic type of dog. It has 
been created by a scroll saw. And 
then, once in a while there will bx 
a horse. One look at that hors: 
would drive Will James to the 
deep and bounding blue. But it is 
a pretty-pretty horse, just as it is 
a pretty-pretty dog, and just as the 
men and women are also of the 
pretty-pretty breed. 


NO USE FOR THE FIGURE 


Again betimes there will be an 
artist who has no use for the 
figure—not even for the figure as 
figured in the pretty-pretties. No 
men, women, horses, dogs, cows, 
houses or trees for him! If he im- 
pressionists a road it is a ribbony 
thing that comes to a point just 
under the decorative and highly 
polite heading. That road is of the 
sort which invites bowknots and 
tassels. However, in the main he 
will not abide by anything which 
might by any chance be recognized 
as anything. He goes in for camou- 
flage, and doubtless also this phase 
of the pretty-pretties is a hangover 
from the great war and the at- 
tempts td blend lusty freighters 
with the wimpled light effects of 
the water and sky away out upon 
the vasty deep. 

In that event he allows his atav- 
ism to react upon him and onut- 
Euclids Euclid. Planes and solids, 
rhomboids, pentagons, and all man- 
ner of shades, shadows, outlines, 
dots, dimples and do-funnies are 
made to eat out of his hand. High 
lights and low lights are made to 
squirm and squeeze upon the page, 
until often the result looks like 
something the cook had stirred up 
and then allowed to stand until she 
forgot what she started to make. 

Lest a vigilance committee of 
pure art for art’s sake happen 
around with twenty feet of rope or 
a bucket of hot tar and a bag of 
feathers, the writer will admit that 
there may be products and occa- 
sions justifying and even demand- 
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ing the pretty-pretty. A perfume, 
for instance. With proper pretty- 
prettiness in both art and copy it 
is almost possible to put a smell in 
print. Cosmetics of this and that 
sort, various luxuries—anything 
that fits in the high-hat category— 
anything we buy with the feeling 
that spending our money in such 
a manner is our vested right, or 
else with the feeling that some- 
body is condescending to the ex- 
treme in allowing us to have the 
thing—with these the pretty-pretty 
atmosphere is in accord. 

But, now, a truck or a tractor, 
for example. We are just taking 
a truck or a tractor for an example, 
not saying anything about any ad- 
vertisement anywhere. These typify 
the hurly-burly of life, just as do 
shoes and washing machines and 
refrigerators and vacuum cleaners 
and handsaws and corn plasters and 
so on. A salesman trying to get 
an order for a truck or tractor 
isn’t going to put on a morning 
suit, stick a gardenia in the lapel of 
his coat, allow a lily-white hand- 
kerchief to peer coyly from his 
breast pocket, and complete the 
picture with spats and a top hat. 
He is going to the job dressed in 
rough tweed, or even in cover-alls. 
He will have oil on his hands, 
grease in his hair and tar on his 
pants. He will look as much like 
hard work as his truck or tractor 
does. Yet we have seen advertise- 
ments of these hard-work items 
that were just lovely, 


COPY IS GOING THE SAME WAY 


And copy? It is going the same 
way. The bootleggers are forcibly 
feeding it the same moonshine. 
Words and sentences that are as 
devoid of wallop as a convalescent 
angle worm are grou in har- 
mony with the pretty-pretty pic- 
tures. The great god, Artistic 
Composition, and his erudite com- 
panion, Harmonious Ensemble, sit 
with pursed lips and watch the ad- 


- vertisement grow and ungrow. A 


panel of type is stuck in here and 
another there. A row of periods 
is stitched in occasionally; spindle 
legged display type, that looks like 
nursery alphabets made for the 
spindle legged creatures on the 
page, stalks its spidery way along. 
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We cannot blame the copy man 
for sniffing the stuff up his nose 
and going the route. We are crea- 
tures of environment. If the or- 
chestra plays the classics we lean 
back and look .wise; if it plays 
Sousa we keep time with our feet, 
and if it goes crazy with jazz, we 
forget our age and invent steps. 
So with the copy writer. Keep 
shoving this pretty-pretty art at 
him and before long he is in the 
same mood as the old-time vaude- 
ville actor who always got a laugh 
by shouting at his team-mate: 
“Now, you've got me talkin’ that 
way, too!” Besides, a competent 
copy writer will write his copy to 
fit the picture just as he wants to 
write it to fit the product adver- 
tised. He “gets that way.” You 
can take any clear-eyed, sure- 
handed copy man and feed him 
pretty-pretty layouts right along, 
and within a week he will be 
molasses-minded and _ fudge-fin- 


gered. 


* But, withal, are we keeping be- 
fore us the picture of the ultimate 
consumer? Theorists may say this 
or that, but the fact remains that 
an increasingly large percentage of 
the people want to be advertised 
to, and like to see ° advertising. 
Persistent inquiry along the level 
of the great human average con- 
vinces this writer that the buying 
mass is not eager for the pretty- 
pretty in printed appeal. 

It is just like having an un- 
godly appetite for ham and eggs 
and then having a French menu 
thrust under your eyes. Jambon 
and oeufs and such words may 
serve purposes of utility on their 
native heath, but when a man has 
an honest-to-God English hunger 
he yearns for homely English 
words that help to fill the hollow 
spot. 

It may be that all this pretty- 
pretty stuff has to be. It may be 
that it is created to supply and 
satisfy the demand of the truly 
high toned and absolutely intel- 
lectual section of the so-called hu- 
man race. It may be. But when 
we are told that less than 65 
per cent of us ever finished 
even grammar school and when we 
know that the other thirty-five per 
cent of us have permitted the movie 
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and the radio to atrophy our rea- 
soning powers appreciably, we con- 
clude that what we need is not 
something to look at and to wonder 
about but something that will place 
its soothing palm on our fevered 
brow, and tell us to take it easy, or 
to sit up and drink this. 

A spade is still a spade, no 
odds how many yards of baby rib- 
bon we tie on the handle. Human 
beings still run to shorts, talls and 
stouts, with a few excess sizes in 
between and above and below. We 
live in a world of three meals a 
day, and we do not make those 
meals of sweetened fluff, either. 
If we saw something going down 
street that looked like any of the 
figures in the pretty-pretty adver- 
tisements we would either slam 
and bolt the door or call the neigh- 
bors to come and gaze and see 
if they saw what we thought we 


Ww. 

Nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing, we are now immersed in the 
Era of the Pretty-Pretty. It has 
the running gears of quite a spree. 
It will have its aftermath. And 
then we will turn once more to 


the good old thought of mingling 
a bit of downright selling strength 
with whatever syrup we squirt into 
the advertising soda. 


Associated Farm Papers 
Appoint Ned Costello 


Ned Costello has been appointed man- 
ager of the New York office of the 
Associated Farm Papers, succeeding C. 
H. Giddings, resigned. Mr. Costello 
was formerly with the Chicago office. 

A. rson, for a number of years 
with the former National Farm Power 
Group and, later, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Dakota Farmer and 
Northwest Farmstead, has joined the 
staff of the Chicago office of Associ- 
ated Farm Papers. 


Radio Account for Kastor 
Agency 
The Grigsby-Grunow-Hinds Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of radio equip- 
ment, has appointed the H. W. Kastor & 
Sons Advertising Company, Chicago, to 
direct its advertising account. 


The final tournament of the season 
of the Metropolitan Advertising Golf 
Association will be held at ontauk 
— Long Island, on September 17 
and 18. 
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A. K. Higgins, Copy Chief, 
Edwards, Ewing & Jones 


A. K. Higgins, formerly manager of 
the New York office of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company. will join Edwards, 
Ewing & Jones, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, September 1, as copy 
chief. He was at one time manager of 
the copy department of N. W. Ayer & 
Son at Philadelphia and, later, was 
production manager with Frank Sea- 
man, Incorporated, New York. 


E. D. Kennedy Joins 
Frank Seaman 


_ Edward D. Kennedy, formerly na- 
tional affairs editor of Time and editor 
of “Tide,” Cleveland, has joined the 
copy staff of Frank Seaman, Incor- 
gereted. New York advertising agency. 
He was previously engaged in advertis- 
ing agency work in Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati. 


Brown Durell Account to 
Calkins & Holden 


The Brown Durell Company, New 
York, Gordon hosiery and Forest Mills 
underwear, has appointed Calkins & 
Holden, Inc.. New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. This appointment is effective 
January 1, 1928. 


A. P. W. Paper Company 
Appoints Frank Seaman 


The A. P. W. Paper Company, 
Albany, N. Y., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Frank Seaman, In- 
corporated, New York advertising 
agency. A campaign using magazines 
and newspapers is Totes planned. 


Tom Dartnell with Blackman 
Agency 

Tom Dartnell, until recently with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
where he was manager of the research 
department, has joined the staff of the 
Blackman Company, New York adver- 
tising agency. 


M. S. Foster with Nashville 


“Tennesseean” 

M. Stratton Foster has been made 
advertising manager of the Nashville 
Tennesseean. He is owner and pub- 
lisher of the Clarksville, Tenn., Leaf- 
Chronicle. He succeeds Enoch Brown, 
Jr., whose change of position was pre- 
viously reported. 


Ansonia Clock Account to 


Newell-Emmett 
The Ansonia Clock Company, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with the Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 
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Use Saturday’s N EWS for 


Travel and Resort Advertising 


Due to Indiana’s geographical location and its four- 
season climate, its citizens are excellent travel prospects 
for trips to every part of the nation and the world. They 
go East, West, North and South—to mountains, lakes, 
seashore or foreign ports. 

The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS has helped to stimulate 
the travel idea among Hoosiers by conducting advertising 
campaigns in its own columns, pointing out the mental 
and physical benefits of travel. 

The Saturday issue of The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
is an ideal medium for railroad, steamship, hotel and 
resort advertisers. .. . The NEWS goes to an intelligent 
and responsive audience—by far the greatest regular- 
subscriber audience in Indiana. And Saturday’s NEWS 
reaches these families at the beginning of each week-end— 
a favorable time for travel discussion and plans. 


=] The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
) ) 40s The Indianapolis Radius 


: | DAN A. CARROLL . BE, LUTZ 
New York: ~“ y10 Bast gand St, Chicago: nm Tower Bldg, 
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COLOR PAGES CUT 
YOUR COST TO SELL 


New dealers can be secured more 
easily and old dealers’ interest 
quickened. The initial orders are 
greater and repeat orders are larger. 


Color lifts your product above all 
competition, secures dominance, in- 
creases movement of goods and adds 
emphasis and interest to the balance 
of your schedule. 
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THAT’S WHY ALL THESE 
ADVERTISERS USE THE 
NEW YORK EVENING 
JOURNAL TO COVER 40% OF 
THE MARKET WITH COLOR 


Alice Foote MacDoug- 
all Coffee 

Balkite Radio Acces- 
sories 

Camel Cigarettes 

Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale 

Cheramy Face Cream 

Chevrolet Motor Cars 

Chipso 

Cocomalt 

Colgate Products 

Congoleum 

Duco 

Erector Toys 


Farrand Speaker 

Freshman Radio 

Insulite 

Lemade 

Lionel Trains 

Mavis (Chocolate 
Drink) 

Maxwell House Coffee 

Murphy’s Oil Soap 

Napolin Tissue 

Onyx Hosiery 

Orphos Tooth Paste 

Pabst-ett 

Pillsbury Pancake 
Flour 


Reis Underwear 
§.0.S. Cleaner 
Squibbs’ Shaving 
Cream 
Sumoro (Orange Juice) 
Vogue Ice Cream 
Westinghouse Electric 
Wheatsworth Flour 
White Rose Bread 
WillysKnight Auto- 
mobiles 
Willys-Overland Auto- 
mobiles 
X-Bazin 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 686,740 DAILY NET PAID 


More circulation than the Evening World 
and Sun combined—PLUS 113,816 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


New York City 


General Motors Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Advertising Director. 

of J. GC. Penny Co. 

Advocates One Paper 
Coverage 


“Our experience has conclusively demon- 
strated,” said Mr. Whitman, “thdt one news- 
paper covering, for example, two-thirds of the 
trading territory population, enables us eventu- 
ally to make our advertising effective with the 
entire population. When we have sold the 
two-thirds in a definite way, the force of that 
achievement brings the necessary influence to | 
bear upon the families comprising the one- | 
third. Therefore, the second newspaper, 
whether a member of a combination or not, is, 
in our case, excess cost.” 

From a speech delivered 

by R. L. Whitman before 


Advertising Convention in 
Denver. 


The News Alone 
Adequately Covers Detroit 


The News is so thoroughly circulated in Detroit that no 
other paper can give the advertiser any substantial additional 
audience. 

The Detroit News has the greatest circulation weekdays 
or Sundays in Michigan concentrated in the richest and most 
thickly populated area. 

More than 95% of its weekday issue and 81% of its Sun- 
day issue is delivered in the area that has one-half the total 
wealth of the state and one-third of the population. And fully 
80% of its local trading territory circulation is delivered to 
the homes by carrier. 

This penetration of the market by The Detroit News and 
its concentration in the most fertile and most productive area 
is one of the reasons why The News has for years carried the 
bulk of all advertising placed in Detroit newspapers. 


The Detroit News 


For S4 years Detroit’s HOME newspaper 





354,000 Sunday Circulation 325,000 Weekday Circulation 























These Druggists Found That Cut 
Prices Mean Cut Profits 


Investigation Made by Philadelphia Co-operative Druggists’ Organization 
Reveals Some Interesting Figures on the Profits of the 
Cut Price and Non-Cut Price Stores 


By Paul C. Olsen 


T= theory of price cutting is 
that a cut price will induce at 
least enough extra sales to make 
up for the loss in the amount of 
profit on each individual sale. But 
the merchant who makes a cut- 
price offer never knows for sure 
that his new price will bring these 
absolutely necessary extra sales, 
He can only hope that it will. 

Recently the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Drug Company, a co-operative 
buying organization, owned by and 
operated for retail druggists in 
and around Philadelphia, made a 
study of costs of doing business 
among its member retailers. 

First of all, the typical or usual 
profit was found to be 8.2 per cent 
of sales. This profit, while typi- 
cal, was not by any means the best 
result reported. Many stores re- 
ported profits which were not as 
good as the typical figures pub- 
lished. Others earned profits far 
above the average. 

The costs of those stores with 
an unusually high rate of profit 
have been grouped in table “A” 
below. Alongside them are set 
down the results of the stores 


which reported a rate of profit 
less than the typical figure of 8.2 
per cent of sales. 

Two very striking facts are ap- 
parent at once from this table. One 
is the difference in percentage of 
profits; the profit rate of the 
“above average” stores is almost 
four times as great as that of the 
“below average” stores. The other 
important difference is in the 
gross margins. It is among the 
stores, with low gross margins, 
of course, that the stores which 
sell consistently at cut prices are 


_Aound. 


The usual gross margin of the 
stores with the low rate of profit 
is 33 per cent of sales, while in 
the stores with the high rate of 
profit it is 39 per cent. Putting 
these facts another way, the stores 
with a low average unit profit take 
an average mark-up of 50 per cent 
upon the cost price of their mer- 
chandise, while those with a high 
unit profit take an average mark-up 
of 64 per cent above cost. In terms 
of a specific item, this means that 
the high unit profit store receives 
on the average $1 for an article 





Table “A” 


Sales 


Cost of merchandise sold............... 
Total operating expenses (divided as below)... 
Salaries (including owner’s salary)..... 
QOuRD GEE 6 cose csdivesccoccvccvece 


Rent 


ceseve 16. 
Beaces 9. 
4 


Stores with 
“below average” 
rate of profit 


Stores with 
“above average” 
rate of profit 


100 100 
61 67 
24.8 29. 


Insurance 
Taxes 
Interest on borrowed money............ee++5 
Loeses..Srem bad GeeBiiccsicccccccccvcesccsss 
Repairs 
Depreciation 
Delivery 
Advertising 

Miscellaneous 
Profit 4 
Turnover of merchandise stock (times a year).. 2. 


25 


RUA Um 


initpukaleeumerial eo ehadeseatgestda 2 
Negligible 


Negligible 
Negligible i 
2 


Negligible 
as 
1.4 1.2 
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which the low unit profit store 
sells for 90 cents. 

The justification for selling mer- 
chandise at cut prices is, as I have 
said, that increased turnover and 
greater volume result, so that in 
the end the total profit is at least 
as much as before prices were 
cut. That is to say, the man who 
earns a profit of 4 cents on every 
dollar of sales and gets four turn- 
overs a year is earning just as 
much on his merchandise invest- 
ment as the man who makes a 
profit of 8 cents on each dollar 
of sales but has only two turnovers 
a year. 

Let’s see if the Philadelphia 
druggist who sells at cut prices is 
getting this rapid turnover which 
he must have to recompense him 
for his sacrifice of unit profit. He 
reports a usual turnover of mer- 
chandise stock of 2.8 times a year. 
His competitors with high unit 
profits report a turnover practi- 
cally as rapid—2.6 times a year! 
If the cut-price druggist is to get 
a turnover which at the least will 
repay him for his sacrifice of unit 
profit it would have to be at least 
ten times a year. Instead, his 
turnover is only a fraction faster 
than that of the druggists who earn 
a high unit profit. 

Maybe the Philadelphia druggist 
who sells at cut prices and still 
achieves no important increase in 
turnover is able to keep ahead of 
his competitors because of the 
greater volume of business he does. 


The druggists who are earning 
these 14.2 per cent net returns on 
sales may have annual sales which 
total only $10,000 or $15,000 a 
year, while the cut-price merchant 
may be doing $100,000 or $150,000 
a year. A percentage return of 
14.2 per cent seems high, but on a 
business of only $10,000 or $15,000 
the amount in dollars is small. On 
the other hand, even 3.7 per cent 
on $100,000 or $150,000 is quite a 
sizable profit to bank. 

Table “B,” below, shows com- 
paratively the expenses and 
profits of stores of different sizes. 

It is apparent at once that there 
is very little difference in the rate 
of turnover of merchandise stock 
between the stores with the small- 
est sales and those with the largest 
sales. This can only mean one 
thing. As the volume of business 
of a Philadelphia drug store in- 
creases the investment in merchan- 
dise increases, probably the com- 
bined result of a wider variety of 
goods sold and a somewhat larger 
stock of each item. The Philadel- 
phia druggist’s typical experience 
is therefore that an increase in 
business is obtained, not by cut 
prices on rapid selling items, but 
rather by increasing the variety and 
kind of goods which he offers his 
patrons. The justification, of this 
policy is easy to see. The rate of 
profit is more than 60 per cent 
greater in the largest stores than 
it is in the smallest stores. Thus 
the large store proprietor receives 





Table ““B” Typical results Typical results Typical results 

of stores with of stores with of stores with 

sales under sales $20,000 to sales over 
$20,000 $40,000 $40,000 
% % 
DE “Ss sec cdeerghtesiabadesde 100 100 100 
Cost of merchandise sold...... 61 64 64.5 
Total operating expenses...... 32 27.8 24.2 
(divided as below) 

Salaries (including owner’s)... 22.5 19.5 16.5 
QWRED GRAFF... ccccccccvccces 15 9.5 5 
i Seceersevesosnncnasenesa 5.5 a 3.5 
DEY Gisthucs ccccennsnenee rs a 6 
DE Cities esedvidsvbdevebtens 5 3 
DEN cccscnccassterewees : 3 2 
OS eee ee pS 2 1 
Interest on borrowed money... Negligible Negligible Negligible 
Losses on bad debts.......... — — —- 
DE, tnsedge vines Vuceece 7 
Depreciation ........: F yene 1.2 1.4 1. 3 
EY citcadsncbyetoeneces Bs a 
OT Cr 3 6 8 
Miscellaneous ...........+..: 5 5 5 
OS Ser ee 7 8.2 11.3 
Turnover of merchandise stock 2.6 2.5 2.8 


(times a year) 
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‘Ohe Art of 
Gracious Living 


IRRORED in Vogue are all the lovely clothes in the 
world, and much besides clothes which the discerning 
may observe and, observing, make their own. Does 

Vogue attend a garden party? Its freshness and charm are 
seized upon at once, and mirrored in Vogue's pages. 

Does Vogue have occasion to discuss menus with a famous 
maitre d’hotel? His favorite recipes and elegant arrange- 
ments of food are coaxed from him and printed where they 
may be copied for a luncheon. . . . Does Vogue notea 
new nicety of usage among the elect? That change in manners 
is promptly chronicled. 


Not only does Vogue observe; Vogue invents. Every so often, 
Vogue devises new parties, or prepares an authoritative article 
on such things as servants’ liveries, the correct methods of 
serving, the niceties of correspondence. Every so often, Vogue 
looks over the social world and discusses some new aspect of 
it—Vogue’s current Essays in Etiquette are a case in point. 


For Vogue believes that the art of gracious living is even more 
important than the art of correct dressing. It believes in the 
perfectly appointed house, the clever hostess, the art of com- 
bining varied personalities into one felicitous company. It 
believes that to create beauty in one’s surroundings, to touch 
a fete with imagination, to transmute a twilight tea into a 
shadowy mystery, is sorcery worth the while of every intelli- 
gent woman. 


Through Vogue’s pages, the most distant reader becomes a 
part of the great world—the world of brilliant men and women, 
the world of leisure and luxury, the world that has time to 
cultivate the arts and graces and refine upon their delicacy. 
Vogue believes that in this aspect of its editorial policy, it 
offers perhaps its finest service to its readers. 


VOGUE 


Reprinted from Vogue’s national newspaper campaign of 1922. 
Copyrighted August 1, 1922. 
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more profits not only as a result of 
the larger volume of business he 
does, but also as a result of this 
greater rate of profit. 

Perhaps this increase in profits 
at a more rapid rate than the in- 
crease in volume is the reason that 
many less able druggists seek a 
short cut to larger volume by the 
supposed lure of cut prices. Much 
less thought and preparation is re- 
quired to try to attract volume by 
cut prices instead of by careful 
selection of additional stock and 
suggestive salesmanship in dispos- 
ing of ‘this added stock. The re- 
sults of this latter policy certainly 
indicate, however, that the extra 
efforts and skill required to build 
business in this constructive way 
are well rewarded by the extra 
profits earned. 

Of course these conclusions ap- 
ply only to the retail drug field 
and may not apply to other lines 
where higher-price goods are sold. 

Druggists sell mostly convenience 
goods and the drawing power of 
any one store is therefore ex- 
tremely limited. The druggist who 
would increase his business in the 
area which he serves is therefore 
needlessly sacrificing profit with- 
out the possibility of any compen- 
sating increase in volume if he 
attempts to attract this volume by 
cut prices. On the other hand, the 
experience of Philadelphia drug- 
gists indicates that the druggist 
who increases his business by sell- 
ing more merchandise and more 
varieties of merchandise to the 
clientele to which the nature of 
his business limits him is assured 
of increased sales and an even 
greater rate of profit. 


W. I. Tracy, Inc., Adds 
to Staff 


G. A. Johansen and William J. 
Griffiths have joined W. I. Tracy, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. Mr. 
Johansen, who has been added to the 
copy staff, was formerly engaged in 
newspaper work. Mr. Griffiths becomes 
a member of the art department. 


M. B. Garber with The Thew 


Shovel Company 

M. B. Garber, who has been with 
the Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Company, 
Orrville, Ohio, for ten years, the last 
five of which he served as sales man- 
ager, has joined the sales organization 
of The Thew Shovel Company, Lorain, 

io. 
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Consolidate As Brewster Ideal 
Chocolate Company 


The Ideal Cocoa & Chocolate Company, 
Lititz, Pa., and the Brewster Sons 
Company, Newark, N. J., have been 
consolidated under the name of the 
Brewster Ideal Chocolate Company. 
Albert E. Brewster is president of the 
consolidated company. 

The Ideal Cocoa & Chocolate Com. 

ny was organized by the late Artemas 
Ward in 1900 and, at his death, the 
property passed to Harvard University 
as residuary legatee under his will. The 
business since has been in the hands 
as executory trustees under the 
will. 

In the balance sheet of the two com- 
panies, good-will and trade-marks are 
valued at one dollar. 


Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson 
Appoint R. M. Spangler 


R. M. Spangler, for five years an ac- 
count executive with the Smith & Ferris 
Advertising Agency, Los Angeles, has 
been transferred to San Francisco to 
further the sales plans of Holbrook, 
Merrill & Stetson, wholesale hardware 
and metal. Smith & Ferris handle their 
advertising account. 

Mr. Spangler has beert made vice- 
president of the company, in charge of 
sales. His headquarters are in the San 
Francisco office of the concern. He 
still retains his agency interest and 
will contact its various San Francisco 
accounts. His time will be divided be- 
tween the two cities. 


New Accounts for Groesbeck- 
Hearn Agency 


The San-Knit-Ary Textile Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of San-Knit 
bath and kitchen toweling, has placed 
its advertising account with Groesbeck- 
Hearn, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Newspapers and women’s peri 
odicals are being us 

Hansen & Yorke, New York, distribu- 
tors of nuts and bolts, have also , 
Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc., to direct their ad- 
vertising. Newspapers are being used 


Federal Agency Advances 
D. E. Robinson 


D. E. Robinson, who has been with 
the Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, since last October, has been 
appointed ‘director of research of that 
agency. He was formerly rofessor of 
marketing and in charge of the depart- 
ment of information of the State Col- 
lege of Utah. 


Appoints Middle Class Group 


The Middle Class Group, Inc., a sub 
sidiary of the W. B. ‘ff Company, 
publishers’ representative has been ap- 
ointed advertising representative of 
creenland, America’s Humor and Real 
Life Stories, all of New York. 
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The Nooks and 


the Corners 


DVERTISING that skims the sur- 
face doesn’t have much of a chance 
to pay profits. 


In order to make dealers happy in 
their distribution of your merchandise, 
your advertising should have a compact 
audience in the territory served by those 


- dealers. 


Here is one reason why Chicago and 
its 40-mile radius is such a profitable 
market. 


The Chicago Evening American has 
92% ofits immense circulation in 
Chicago and suburbs. This CONCEN- 
TRATED. COVERAGE enables the ad- 
vertiser to sell quickly and economically. 


Covering Chicago without the Evening 
American is out of any sales picture; it 
simply can’t be done. 
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This drawing 
was made 
from a photo- 
graphtaken 
in Delinea- 
tor Home 
Institute. 


“Good taste, alone, is sufficiently 
rare to be interrupting — ‘ 


From an advertisement of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
in Printers’ Ink. 


Good taste may be rare. 


Certainly it is elusive, intangible. 


The pen wavers when it is called 
upon to describe good taste. 


Yet the new Delineator is founded 
upon just that—good taste! —good 
taste in manners and morals, in dress 
and decoration, even in the way 
some delectable new dish is prepared 
and served. 
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In every department of home- 
making, the new Delineator realizes 
women nowadays are seeking a very 


high standard of good taste. 


The new Delineator was fortunate 
in finding an unique place for itself. It 
is entirely practical but also it is dis- 
tinctly styled. It is the one magazine 
of large circulation that is smart. 


And it is the change in America it- 
self, in American women, their aspi- 
rations and their demands, that created 
this position for a magazine which 
Delineator now occupies. 


Every month more advertisers are realizing 
Dedineator’s value. Compared with Jast 
year’s issue, this September shows a 

gain in advertising lineage of 85%, 
October, a gain of 43%. 





WY 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Where does 
a sale begin? | 


OST purchases for house- 

hold needs are made in the 

store, but the decision—to buy or 

not to buy—is most frequently 
made in the home. 


If you can manage to get your 
product thoroughly discussed in 
the household, the next logical 
step is a sale. 


The story-booklets we are doing 
for national advertisers are aimed 
at this definite objective;—to 
create sales. They present power- 
ful selling arguments, and in an 
attractive form. They create a 
friendly atmosphere and, finally, 
a desire to buy. 


You will be interested in seeing 
the samples that we will gladly 
send you on request. 











CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 





Only Two of Our Fifty Salesmen 


Have Resigned in Five Years 


And Both of Them Have Retufned—We Try to Keep Our Men Sold 
on Their Jobs Through the Personal Touch 


By J. K. 


MacNeill 


Sales Manager, Hewes and Potter 


AS I sit in my office and reflect 
{ion the various departments 
and personalities of our estab- 
lishment, which is engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of Spur 
lies, I cannot help being impressed 
at times with the effect that the 
actions of just one salesman, 
thousands of miles away, can have 
on the place. How he can dis- 
rupt the routine, upset dispositions, 
interrupt the flow of work and lose 
money for the house. 

I call to mind an illuminating 
instance. A salesman in a Mid- 


Western territory established him- 
self on a too friendly basis with 
his largest account in a city of 


several hundred thousand popula- 
tion. They are both members of 
the same fraternal organization. 
They correspond. The salesman is 
proud of the friendship—of the 
fact that he is on a footing where 
he not only writes the customer’s 
order himself, but also is in the 
latter’s confidence regarding the 
details of his business. So friendly 
do they become that it is an easy 
matter for the customer to ask, 
and obtain, exclusive sale rights 
on our product for a matter of two 
important city blocks on the street 
on which he is located. 

Territory re-alignments eventu- 
ally cut that salesman off from the 
city in question, but he still works 
right across the river, although in 
another State. The customer makes 
a special request of us that the 
former salesman be allowed to con- 
tinue to handle his account. 

The new salesman (and a good 
one, too) demurs. He is willing 
to trade the entire city for an 
equal amount of territory, but is 
unwilling to have himself auto- 
matically cut off from selling sev- 
eral nice accounts through an ex- 
clusive arrangement with another 
account, the commission from 


whose business goes to another 
salesman. He is quite within his 
rights, but both the other salesman 
and the customer are adamant. 

It seems too delicate to be 
handled by mail and so I jump on 
a train and make the trip out. 
Nothing I can say or do will sat- 
isfy the customer. The first sales- 
man has arrived there before me 
and there is much evidence of 
collusion between the two of them. 
I finally decide that nothing can 
interfere with our policy of doing 
business. No matter how big an 
account is, it is not large enough 
to. dictate what we shall or shall 
not do and create discord in our 
sales force in the bargain. 

So the thing is settled and he 
is no longer a customer. The 
salesmen are pacified and the first 
one stays with the house only by 
virtue of a heart-to-heart appeal 
to us and with the admission that 
he was in the wrong. 

But the point of the whole thing 
is that it all might have been 
averted by good judgment on the 
part of the salesman in accepting 
a small but temporary sacrifice, 
which sacrifice he ultimately suf- 
fered anyhow. A large customer is 
lost to the house, my own travel- 
ing expenses and time are charged 
up to the incident, both salesmen 
were off their jobs for a whole 
business day and considerable time 
is given up to discussion of the 
question here at the factory. 

The foregoing is just one hap- 
pening out of a thousand potential 
ones that face every salesman al- 
most every day. Systems are de- 
vised, forms printed, rules laid 
down and a course charted for the 
guidance of the sales department, 
but the foundation of the whole is 
human, and if that is rotten then 
the entire structure fails. Herein, 
in my opinion, is the be-all and 
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end-all of sales management and 
the starting-off point in selling cost 
economies—the hiring and super- 
vision of good salesmen. It is by 
all odds the most important job 
of a sales manager and if his per- 
centage is poor in this regard then 
he is directly responsible for a 
large part, if not all, of the high 
costs of distribution. 

In the first place, what makes a 
business go? Is it the production 
end? No, because that is only 
limited by the number of men and 
machines you can hire or buy, 
and production today is admittedly 
on an economical basis everywhere. 
Is it the financial end? No, be- 
cause that is dependent on sales 
and prospects of sales, economi- 
cally made. It is the accounting 
end, then? Still no, because ac- 
counting, important as it is, is yet 
only a tool to the end of buying, 
manufacturing, financing and sell- 
ing, intelligently. 

Each and all of these business 
functions are dependent entirely on 
selling. If selling falls off, the 
need for their existence vanishes. 
If selling is not done in the right 


way, then each one of them costs 


more to operate. If a salesman 
writes his orders unintelligently, 
then the factory is handicapped in 
filling them, and loses valuable 
time. If he opens new accounts of 
a doubtful nature the credit de- 
partment’s overhead suffers a boost 
in getting adequate information 
with which to open or turn down 
the account. If he does not use 
his head in the placing of adver- 
tising material in his territory, 
then there is a loss there to be 
charged to something. If he is just 
naturally a poor salesman, then 
his drawing account soon reaches 
the point where it exceeds his 
commissions earned and the dif- 
ference is again charged up. Mul- 
tiply all these things by ten, 
twenty, fifty, or how many sales- 
men have you? 

True, there are other causes for 
high costs in distribution, but 
many of them can be traced back 
to the injudicious ae or assign- 
ment of salesmen. once sold 
goods on the road for a company 
which maintained its own sales 
force, a system of factory branches 
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and also a hundred odd-jobber out- 
lets. In my territory, which com- 
prised about ten counties in an 
Eastern State, I had for competi- 
tion no less than four jobbers, all 
with the identical branded goods 
and all quoting more attractive 
discounts than I was permitted to 
give. Not only that but a fifth 
jobber handled all the seconds in 
our line and by some arrangement 
was allowed also to sell firsts. He 
mixed the two so cleverly that in 
many cases he was able to persuade 
our mutual trade to cancel bona 
fide orders and buy the same thing, 
less twenty! 

The inevitable consequence was 
that about a half dozen salesmen 
covered that territory with the 
same line, all in competition, none 
making very much money and with 
a high rate of turnover. In fact, 
I ultimately turned over myself. 
The manufacturer in question may 
have sold, by employing jobbers, 
a fair margin over what I could 
have sold alone, but I often won- 
der to myself, at what cost. 


DON’T WASTE GOOD SALESMEN 


_Here then arises the old question 
discussed in Printers’ INK some 
time ago, “Are There Too 
Many Salesmen?” Yes, too many 
useless ones and too much dupli- 
cation of effort in the same line. 
Intelligence in the manipulation of 
salesmen is just as important as 
intelligence in the hiring of them. 
If you get a good one and then 
waste him in a territory where he 
can’t be profitable, then you might 
as well throw him out and get a 
poor one. He will cost you less. 
_ We are working toward an ideal 
in salesmen. Out of our fifty-odd 
men, about three-quarters are em- 
inently satisfactory. We have 
hired and fired for several years 
with this ideal type always in 
mind. Our turnover has reduced 
from about twelve changes a year 
to two this year. Our total of 
commission indebtedness, which 
means excess of drawing accounts 
over commissions, has _ reduced 
nearly 90 per cent in four years to 
the point where I would not ac- 
cept it for a year’s salary. Soon 
we hope to eliminate it altogether, 
but we still have some territories 
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A Service of Boundless 
Scope 


. HERE seems to be no limit to the 
power for usefulness possessed by in- db 

conspicuous, undisplayed classified 
announcements that tell of actual needs,” 
wrote George P. Rowell, founder of Printers’ 
Ink, years ago. Let’s see how true Mr. 
Rowell’s prediction became: 





























“Tt gives me pleasure,” writes Mr. Jarvis 
Cromwell, “to advise that a brooch lost 
by my wife was found and restored to 
her through an advertisement in your - 
columns.” 


“We are pleased,” writes Mr.“Eugene 
Lincoln, of the Service Exchange, “to 
make special mention of the very gratify- 
ing results from our advertisement in 
your issue of Sunday, June 26th, both as 
to number and calibre of applicants.” 


“T wish to compliment your newspaper 
on the wonderful results I have obtained 
in the past week,” writes Mr. Charles L. i ie 
Voeller. “I inserted a 10-line advertise- i 
ment three times beginning May 28th, 
and sold the property on June Ist.” 


“We have been using your Help Want- 
ed columns advertising for salesmen. We 
are indeed gratified with the splendid re- 
sults obtained, and consider it a pleasure 
to call this to your attention,” writes Mr. 
Louis F, Blumenthal. 


Mr. Rowell was right! 





NEW YORK 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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that are not 100 per cent taken care 
of. But even with these charge- 
offs down to the vanishing point 
there remain many causes of profit 
leakage due in one way or another 
to selling faults that can be caught 
and corrected. 

Wasted time on the part of a 
salesman is responsible for its due 
share of distribution costs and par- 
ticularly time lost in trying to 
swell the list of customers by 
solicitation of accounts of a doubt- 
ful credit standing. It takes more 
time to sell a new account than it 
does a standing customer. In sell- 
ing retail stores it may consume 
from half an hour to two hours or 
longer of a salesman’s time. When 
the order reaches the house, more 
time and money are expended by 
the credit department in trying to 
get information that would justify. 
shipment. Although this loss is 
not always caused by the salesman, 
much of it could be avoided by his 
good judgment. He has the ad- 
vantage over his credit manager 
in that he has personal contact 
with the buyer and is consequently 


in a position to secure information 
that would be impossible to get by 


mail. He can pick up bits of local 
gossip and if he is shrewd enough 
can put two and two together and 
decide whether or not the account 
is worth while. 

But he must be trained to do 
these things unless he is naturally 
an analyst. Examples of his mis- 
takes in judgment can be graph- 
ically pointed out to him along 
with their results in terms of time 
and money—his time and _ his 
money. During a recent new ac- 
count contest, our Florida repre- 
sentative got the largest order re- 
ceived during the whole contest. 
The credit department turned it 
down, whereupon there emanated 
a loud and prolonged howl from 
the salesman. A month or two 
passed and I visited that man in 
Jacksonville. He told me, with a 
rueful smile, that he was sure glad 
that Mr. H—— had turned down 
his order, because that storekeeper 
had closed up overnight and had, 
so rumor had it, decamped for 
Cuba leaving behind him but the 
memories of a big close-out sale. 
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There are too many retailers in 
pretty nearly all businesses today 
and one of the best ways of dis- 
couraging those that are unfit is 
by spending your advertising 
money on, and directing your sales 
effort at, the good ones. A sales 
territory which has a present po- 
tential of, say, $75,000 from 200 
accounts is far better off than a 
similar one would be with $100,- 
000 volume coming from 300 cus- 
tomers if the additional 100 rep- 
resented the stores just on the 
border fine of financial standing. 
Some would be good risks, but 
enough would be otherwise to take 
all the profits of the additional 
$25,000, to say nothing of the 
wasted time on the part of the 
salesman and the departments af- 
fected. 

Still another contributing factor 
to high selling costs is the sales- 
man’s mental attitude; and it is 
one that is neglected to an alarm- 
ing degree. So much can happen 
in the short space of even three 
months to revise a salesman’s es- 
timate of his house and business in 
general and rob him of his energy 
and enthusiasm, that it is a won- 
der to me that it is not more gen- 
erally realized. 


PERSONAL CONTACT THE REMEDY 


There is only one remedy—per- 
sonal contact. Last year I learned 
a valuable lesson in this respect, 
and an expensive one, too. I had 
completed a two weeks’ trip 
through the Middle West spending 
a day and an evening with each 
man on the route as is my custom. 

Although I had not seen our 
Texas man for about six months, 
I decided that it was more im- 
portant to swing north into Min- 
nesota and back that way, One 
week after I got back we had a 
wire from our Southern Texas man 
in which he resigned and stated he 
was returning to his old job—a 
retail one. This fellow had been 
one of my “finds.” He was the one 
bright spot in a two-year succes- 
sion of duds in that important ter- 
ritory and naturally his loss right 
in the middle of our best season 
hurt. It was decided that he was 
worth salvaging, if possible, and 
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Necessary 
Sometimes, 
Perhaps— 


But Not 
In New Orleans 


“Two paper buys” may be necessary in 
some cities, but advertisers in New 
Orleans have The Times-Picayune, reach- 
ing almost every financially competent 
home in the New Orleans market. 


Buying an extra circulation to reach the 
few families who might not see The 
Times-Picayune is boosting the advertis- 
ing cost per sale to an easily perceptible 
degree. 


Che Cimes ‘Picayune 


In Ne leans 





Dominant and growing in city circu- 
lation, in market area circulation, 
in home delivered circulation, in 
total circulation, daily and Sunday. 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Member Associated Press 


Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J.. BIDWELL CO. 
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idwest farmers 
they’re in the market for everythin; 


HERE’S hardly a 

farmer out in the 
middle west who is not 
making some kind of re- 
pairs or improvements 
on his property. Farm 
building was never more 
active than right now. 


Capper’s Farmer is en- 
couraging this activity— 
cooperating with farmers 
through its building ser- 
vice—a service far more 
ambitious and practical 
than that of any other 
farm publication. 


Farmers have come to 
depend on Capper’s 
Farmer for advice and 
information on building. 
They follow the monthly 
articles it publishes, in 
which other practical 
farmers tell of their own 
building experiences. 
They study the plans of 
houses given in Capper’s 
Farmer which the vari- 
ous state Agricultural 
Colleges have found most 
suitable for certain local- 
ities. Most important of 
all they ask for the blue 


Circulation, 828,000 


Published at Topeka. 
THE MIDRIFF OF THE WORLD I! 
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are busy a 


j-om floors to roofs « «4 


prints which Capper’s 
Farmer offers them at 
cost—for all kinds of 
buildings—houses, barns, 
garages, machine sheds, 
poultry and hog houses. 


Already this year Cap- 
per’s Farmer has dis- 
tributed by request 


nearly 800 separate build-. 


ing plans, involving an 
expenditure of $5,000,000 
to $7,000,000. 


What particular kind of 
lumber and other build- 
ing materials these far- 
mers will buy, again de- 
pends on what they see 
advertised in Capper’s 
Farmer. What paint will 


they find recommended 
in the pages of Capper’s 
Farmer? What lumber, 
cement, weatherstrip- 
ping? What plumbing 
supplies and_ electrical 
fixturesP And these 
farmers’ wives who read 
Capper’s Farmer, too,— 
what will they be in- 
fluenced to select in the 
way of wallpaper and 
linoleum, stoves, window 
shades, rugs, furniture P 


The readers of Capper’s 
Farmer — 828,000 intelli- 
gent prosperous people— 
are in the market for all 
these products now. 
Reach them this sure 
direct way. 


M. L. Crowther 
Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 


farmer 


Kansas, by Arthur Capper q | 
1HE MIDWEST OF THE NATION | 
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CHANGING YEARS 


saad | 1927 


Postmaster Chas. C. Kellogg 


of Detroit, says: 














“There are approximately 
405,501 families receiving 
mail from the Detroit Post 


Office. In 1920 we had 550 
carriers, today there are 


1,037.” 


Detroit has had its greatest 
growth in the last seven years— 
so has the Times. 


1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 241,834* 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS .. 205,911 249,036 


(City Circulation) 
*Evening Except Saturday 





The Times has grown with Detroit 
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so I jumped on the train again, this 
time for Texas. 

I quickly got at the bug that 
was in his mind and which was 
entirely excusable at the time, but 
not as serious as he imagined, and 
sold him into coming back with us. 
He is still on the job and doing 
well, but if I had seen him when 
| was out there in the first place 
| would have saved the company 
over $500. Which brings me to 
the point—an old one—you have 
to travel, early, late and often. 
I have talked to many hundreds 
of salesmen during the last few 
years and in a large majority of 
cases they want to change jobs 
and come with us because they are 
not properly sold on their own 
lines. Many of them really have 
had better jobs than I could offer 
them, but lack of personal con- 
tact with men from headquarters 
had caused them to go stale and 
to lose that spark of enthusiasm 
that is so vitally necessary. 


ing the last five years we have 
had only two men resign from our 
ranks and they are both back with 


us again. I don’t doubt that 
some have tried to connect else- 
where before we checked them out, 
but the fact remains that we keep 
our crowd sold on their jobs by 
the only way possible—the personal 
touch, to the extent quoted. 

I could go on and on, and list 
dozens of reasons why salesmen 
so often give the snowball of sell- 
ing expense its first push down the 
hill until it reaches the bottom 
swollen to immense proportions, 
but they must be obvious to every 
executive who is faced with rising 
sales costs. I say “obvious” ad- 
visedly, because perhaps some are 
not so obvious. They must be 
traced. 

Fayette R. Plumb, of the hard- 
ware company bearing his name, 
has pointed out in Printers’ INK 
the costs of shipping the small 
order as compared with the big 
one. If these costs show a wide 
variance between different sales- 
men, then you have a problem that 
is not so obvious. Some of the men 
must be trained to take orders as 
large as their associates are taking 
and also trained to cope with the 
evils of extremes in hand-to-mouth 
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buying. These things are not ap- 
parent in the day’s routine. They 
must be thought out and traced 
back to sources—sources which 
more often than not lie right in 
the salesman’s territory, and: which, 
once found, are susceptible of cor- 
rection. 

One friend of mine, a sales man- 
ager for a house that is a national 
advertiser, sat in my office recently, 
waiting until I had gone through 
the morning mail. He expressed 
some surprise at the fact that our 
general manager and myself looked 
through every salesman’s orders 
and also the mail orders and asked 
if we did it every day. I told him 
we did and also: that we found 
out more by looking those orders 
over than we could in a week of 
scanning reports. Which is the 
truth. You don’t have to be a 
handwriting expert to pick out 
weaknesses from a bunch of sales- 
men’s orders, if you are accus- 
tomed to reading them every day, 
year in and year out. They mirror 
the man’s character and habits 
perfectly. 

In conclusion I might say that 
we are about as far as anybody 
else from arriving at the millen- 
nium of low distribution costs, but 
it is my personal opinion that 
seven-eights of the causes of their 
being so high lie in the faulty 
selection and training of the per- 
sonnel who sell goods or services. 
The foundation of any successful 
and profitable business house is a 
salesman who can use his head and 
his feet. But mostly, his head. 


Succeeds W. C. Hellman with 
A. B. Kirschbaum Company 


Walter C. Hellman, advertising di- 
rector and sales promotion manager of 
the A. B. Kirschbaum Company, Phil- 
adelphia, men’s and young men’s ready- 
to-wear clothing, has resigned. He was 
at one time associate advertising man- 
ager of B. Kuppenheimer & Company, 
Chicago. 

George O. Everett, formerly with 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Hellman. 


C. E. Reese Joins 


Buchen Agency 
C. E. Reese has joined the copy staff 
of The Buchen Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. Until recently Mr. 
Reese was editor of the Gas Engineer- 
ing & Appliance Catalogue, Chicago. 





Choosing a Name for an Industrial 
Product 
It Should Be a Name That Technical Buyers Will Accept 
By Charles MacCabe Smith 


Advertising Manager, Celite Products Company 


T= other day a manufacturing 
friend called me in to help him 
decide on a name for a drifter that 
was a new addition to his line of 
rock drills and air hammers. 
He had nearly a hundred sug- 
gestions out of which his organi- 
zation had chosen seven that ap- 
peared to be of greatest value. The 
designer was holding out for the 
name “Marvel.” The sales man- 
ager thought the article should be 
called the “Excelsior.” One of the 


vice-presidents favored “Superior.” 
And so on. 

I found myself in an embar- 
rassing situation. It wasn’t mer- 
chandising advice that was wanted. 
My friend was after the deciding 
vote on the name, for the selection 


was hung with one vote apiece for 
each of the seven entrants. 

Every one of the names was 
equally valueless. I had to say 
something like that or jeopardize 
seven loyal friendships. But I had 
better reasons, and when I had 
explained them, seven men thanked 
me for showing them how to re- 
duce their merchandising costs. 

The company is well known in 
the markets it serves. Its name is 
accepted almost as a definition of 
quality on the products it identi- 
fies. Its address is in the directory 
that lies on the desk of the ma- 
jority of its prospects and cus- 
tomers. 

The company name has selling 
value. If we had discarded it in 
favor of an unknown name for the 
new product we would have thrown 
to the winds half the acceptance 
that had been built up for the 
drifter by its predecessors. 

The sales manager was the first 
to grasp my point. “All we need 
to do is to make it known that 
Blank is making a drifter,” he ex- 
claimed, “and lots of our old rock 
drill customers will be keenly in- 


terested. It is true that we could 
tie up the name ‘Excelsior’ with 
our own name in time by adver- 
tising, but I see now that we can 
cash in on that advertising much 
quicker if we can devote it from 
the start to selling the advantages 
of our drifter.” 

After all, little can be said in 
favor of bold trade names for 
products that are sold to industry. 
The industrial buyer is not instinc- 
tive or emotional. He deals with 
fundamentals. When he wants coal 
he wants coal, and not “Black Dia- 
monds” or “Combusto.” 

On the other hand, patronage 
motives are influential in selling to 
industry. The unit of sale is or- 
dinarily large. Personal sales rela- 
tions between the industrial seller 
and purchaser are common. 
manufacturer’s name on an article 
or primary material, therefore, 
means more than the most distinc- 
tive trade name he could put 
over it. 

Great lines of industrial prod- 
ucts today are marketed under their 
manufacturers’ names only. One 
article introduces another on the 
reputation it builds for its supplier. 
New developments find reputations 
already established for them. Items 
that become obsolete (and engineer- 
ing progress is rapid) do not carry 
their names and reputations along 
into the discard. 


ARCHITECTS DISLIKE TRADE NAMES 


Yet the greatest factor in oppo- 
sition to trade names in industry 
is the architect or consulting engi- 
neer. In his eyes a trade name is 
nothing but a lavish conceit. He 
expects to pay a higher price for 
an article that carries a fancy 
name. He realizes that the use of 
a trade term instead of the specific 
common term for a primary mate- 
rial makes it easy for the supplier 
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“Ready Response 


from Substantial Readers” 
says Greenleaf & Crosby Co. 


In These Words Florida’s 
Oldest and Largest Jewelers 
Testify to the Pulling Power 
of Florida’s 

Largest Newspaper 


ETAIL jewelers who can build the 
12-story building shown on the 
right must know something about ad- 
vertising and advertising media. Here 
is what they say of the Florida Times- 
Union: 


“We have noticed that advertising in 
this newspaper meets with a confidence 
from readers that is highly desirable 
for advertisers. 


“A newspaper having such acceptance 
from its readers is sure to produce sales. 


“Ready response from substantial read- . 
ers contributes to the satisfactory re- 
sults we have always attained through 
the Florida Times-Union.” 


The Florida Times-: 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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to alter or vary its quality. 

It is his job to save dollars. He 
will name in his specifications a 
manufacturer whose products are 
known to be dependable and fairly 
priced. But he insists on adding 
“or equal.” His bill of materials 
must be open to competitive selling. 

Disguising quality behind a name 
seldom defeats this competition. 
The ethical architect or engineer 
will not use a trade name. The 
purchasing agent for a railroad or 
large industrial concern will dis- 
card it. Trade names find little 
room in Federal, State, or munici- 
pal specifications. 

The best excuse I have been able 
to find for a trade name on an in- 
dustrial product is the convenience 
it provides for the manufacturer. 
A little clerical time is saved if 
a short coined word instead of the 
common technical name of the ar- 
ticle can be used on production 
schedules, cost sheets, shipping 
tickets and invoices. A few words 
are often saved on telegrams. And, 
on the other side of the fence, the 
product is usually more freely 
knocked by competitors’ salesmen 
than if its manufacturer had to be 
named. 

I realize that many manufac- 
turers are confronted with the 
problem of identifying several 
grades of the same article or prod- 
uct. Even under these circum- 
stances there are usually basic dis- 
tinctions, between the raw mate- 
rials from which each of the grades 
are made or between their p4ysical 
properties, which will serve as 
identifying terms. 

Several years ago Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc., solved such a problem 
very aptly by calling its high- 
pressure steampipe covering “85 
per cent Magnesia,” ‘exactly what 
it was. 

The Crane Company identifies its 
numerous grades of valves and 
fittings with numbers that mean 
their pressure ratings. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company merchandise 
their great line of internal com- 
bustion engines under the modest 
terms “Diesel engines.” “Marine 
Diesel engines” and “Horizontal 
oil engines.” The Atlas Portland 
Cement Company markets Atlas 
Portland cement, Atlas White 
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Portland cement and Atlas Lum- 
nite cement. “Lumnite,” it might 
be well to explain, signifies high 
alumina content which to engineer 
and architect means quick-harden- 
ing cement. 

Identifying designations like these 
do not handicap a product, for they 
are simply catalog terms. In an 
advertisement or on a trade-mark 
they do not detract attention from 
the manufacturer’s name. And 
they do not make it necessary for 
a prospect to consult a trade direc- 
tory in order to find out what they 
signify. 

They are the only kind of trade 
terms that sellers to industry can 
ordinarily afford to use. They are 
usually so obvious that it seems 
hardly necessary to set down any 
rules for their selection. 

Go first to your customers, I 
would suggest, and find out what 
they have chosen to call your 
product. If the term has any sig- 
nificance don’t try to educate them 
into discarding it in favor of some 
meaningless conceit, unless you 
have a lot of money to spend in 
merchandising the name you select. 

If your various customers are 
using a number of different terms 
you will be forced to make a choice 
between these terms. Select the 
word that best describes the basic 
principle of your product, even if 
some of the other terms are shorter. 
Be sure its pronunciation is ob- 
vious. Take care that it is not pre- 
tentious. Use that term to de- 
scribe your product, not to identify 
it. Do not merchandise it to the 
extent that it overshadows your 
firm name and reputation. 

And forget any ambition you 
may have had to coin a “million- 
dollar name.” It isn’t done in the 
technical field, any more than it is 
done in the consumer field until an 
equivalent amount has been spent in 
merchandising that name. 


W. R. Enyart Joins 
Buckley, Dement 


W. R. Enyart, formerly with the 


advertising department of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, Chicago, has joined 
the staff of Buckley, Dement & Com- 
pany. also of Chicago, direct mail ad- 
vertising. He will supervise sales pro- 
motion and edit “Ideas,” the Buckley, 
Dement house organ. 
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--not only more 
advertising —but 
more advertisers 


587 more national and local display advertisers 
used the Los Angeles Times during the first 6 
months of 1927 than used any other Los Angeles 
newspaper. During this period The Times’ gross 
volume of national and local display advertising 
exceeded the nearest local paper by 1,365,294 agate 
lines. “ 





Big advertisers who use pages, small advertisers 
who use 28 to 42 agate lines, all realize that to 
popularize an article in Southern California it is 
imperative to reach the permanent population— 
the people who are settled down, acclimated, and 
sufficiently. sure of local conditions to make inde- 
pendent merchandising decisions. The permanent 
population is reached by the Los Angeles Times’ 
marvelous house-to-house distribution. Los An- 
geles Times has the largest home-delivered circu- 
lation in its field . . . is used by more ad- 
vertisers . . . prints more advertising than 
any other Los Angeles newspaper. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Rep.: WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER ‘CO. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd., Curcaco - 285 Madison Ave., New Yorx 


Pacific Coast Rep.: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
742 Market St., San Francisco - 3322 White Henry Stuart Bldg., SeatTLe 
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MORE 


Cincinnati Times-Star leads 
New York and Chicago Newspapers 
in Food Advertising 


HUGE total of 659,710 display lines of Food advertis- 
ing in six months!—the first six months of 1927. 

More than any New York paper. 

More than any Chicago paper. 

This is the record of the Cincinnati Times-Star for the 
first half of this year. 

No manufacturer of GROCERIES or FOOD STUFFS 
can afford to overlook this great market, or omit from his 
advertising plans this great newspaper. 

The Times-Star has earned powerful influence in the 
community. It gives perfect coverage of Cincinnati trad- 
ing area.—No big wasteful, remote “Predate Editions.”—Close 
to five hundred advertisers use the Times-Star exclusively, 
and find it sufficient. 

Maximum selling coverage at minimum cost—a consis- 
tent milline rate—maintains Times-Star leadership in Gro- 
ceries and Food Stuffs, Department Stores, Ladies’ Wear, 
Men’s Wear, Drugs, Radio, Automotive, Tires, Musical 
Instruments, and others. 

And the Times-Star prints millions more display lines 
for local and national Food Advertisers than any other 
Cincinnati newspaper including those with seven days of 
publication—a leadership unbroken for 19 years. 


LY 





CINCINNATI 


Member Audit Bureau Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Eastern Representative: 
MARTIN L. MARSH Phone Pennsylvania 0408 
24 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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-|A Great Market ~ 
FOOD 


DISPLAY LINES IN GROCERY AND FOOD ADVERTISING 
January 1—July 1, 1927 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR .. . 659,710 Display Lines 


Ciienme “TRB Soc e co ckbe es codcccccccvccccvebscenses 434,571* lines 
CO TN oo obec de ccdsccvccdsacrccessucadbepeste 546,864 “* 
Horala-Teeeimer oc ccc ccccccccncvescccccccoeseesecece 216,288* “ 
COMO BEROTTOR one ccc ccccccccccccceccsccecqeccces 456,726 “ 
SUSE WIE occ cncncccccchesccescnsntsasccenes 254,109 “ 
BD . @  BUTEPVEXTIELTEX IEE ee 307,944 “* 
aD TOU Bs WOUEE 6 vices edevrccnccccdccocccscess 296,784 - 
CE HE ED ein debe cb cc screedncceosacecsceeeteced 92,982* “* 


*Seven day papers. 














TIMES-STAR 


100,000 Group of American Cities 
C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Western Representative: 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON Phone Central 5065 
904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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INCOME 


CITY versus COUNTRY 


HE city man with a $2,000 income and a family to 
support cannot afford an automobile, a piano, a 
high-class radio or an electric refrigerator. 


The farmer with a $2,000 cash income is able to buy 
these things if he and his family want them. His 
money goes much farther. More often than not, his 
income is augmented by his wife’s as well, and fre- 
quently it is the farm woman who purchases many of 
the luxuries for the home. 

The city woman has long been the target for most of 
the advertising directed by manufacturers of “labor 
savers.”” Yet the farm woman not only needs house- 
hold helps more than her city friends, but is in a far 
better situation, financially, to buy them. 

THE FARMER’S WIFE reaches more than 800,000 
up-to-date farm women each month. It is the only 
magazine in America published exclusively for farm 
women. 


THE 


FARMERS \WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publighers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 




















Why Advertising Should Proceed 
Without Interruption 


Thirty-Nine Terse Reasons, Picked from the Pages of Printers’ INK 


[Eprrorta, Nore: A Printers’ Inx 
reader recently consulted the files in 
ir Research Department to post him- 
elf on the cumulative effect of adver- 
tising, the possibility of disaster if ad- 
vertising is discontinued, and kindred 
topics. He read intensively and well. 
When he departed he left with us these 
“epigrams” (as he called them, though 
that is not the right word exactly), 
which he had culled from articles that 
have appeared in Painters’ Inx. Even 
when taken out of their context these 
statements of fact seem to carry weight 
and bear witness for continuing adver- 
tising uninterruptedly. It does not seem 
out “' place, therefore, to reprint them 
below. 


1. One of the greatest wastes in 
business today is the inability 
of many advertisers to stick to 
adopted programs. 

2. A manufacturer will deliber- 
ately drop a proved style of adver- 
tising, stop a successful advertis- 
ing and sales campaign at its 
height, and set out on a new 
track; but if you would suggest to 
him that he change the taste of a 
food product that had been a 
proved success, he would think 
you lacked business intelligence. 

3. Mr. Manufacturer forgets that 
he reads every word of every ad- 
vertisement that is written about 
his product; that it takes years for 
the public to absorb a style and the 
details of an advertising message. 

4. Advertising speeches to the 
contrary, am enormous percentage 
of advertising is written to please 
the boss rather than sell the public. 

5. A rolling-stone advertiser is 
one who is always about to get 
some benefit out of his advertising, 
but who never does. 

6. By a process of starting and 
stopping advertising, the willing 
public never gets a chance to re- 
member the product. 

7. Most small advertisers are 
rolling-stone advertisers. That is 
why they are small. 

8. Suppose that a sound business 
man should discharge his entire 
sales force for a few months. Sup- 
pose he should shut up his business 
ior six months. Could he recover 
the lost ground without severe pen- 
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alty? Of course, a good business 
man would not indulge in such 
folly. But that same good busi- 
ness man will stop his advertising 
whenever he can find an excuse 
and think that it does him no 
harm. 

9. Since so few competitors will 
stick to a policy of steady plugging 
on selling, or to a policy of steady 
continuity in advertising, think 
what an advantage the advertiser 
has who will stick to steady repe- 
tition and reiteration. 

10. Expediency is one of the 
major weaknesses in business. It 
is nearly always wrong. 

11. To follow expediency is like 
taking dope—it feels fine for a few 
minutes, but there is always a 
day of reckoning. 

12. Rolling-stone advertisers can- 
not advertise when business is bad, 
because they have no money. They 
do not need to advertise when 
business is good, because they 
have too much business. With the 
rolling-stone advertiser, there is 
no time to advertise. 

13. The average advertiser will 
probably never learn that national 
advertising has no immediate effect 
on sales except in certain practical 
cases. 

14. The average consumer doesn’t 
read an advertisement, grab his 
hat, run down to the store and de- 
mand the product. 

15. National advertising is build- 
ing—building into consumer con- 
sciousness the name of the mer- 
chandise and the reason why it 
should be bought. This is not done 
by spurt advertising. It is done by 
steady repetition and reiteration 
over a long period, without any 
breaks in the schedule. 

16. Few new advertisers know 
anything about advertising, but 
are cocksure they are pretty good 


at it. 

17. Nothing done spasmodically 
ever amounts to much. 

18. Suppose the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited started for Chicago, 
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then stopped and waited for a pas- 
senger whenever it was expedient. 
When would it get to Chicago on 
such an expedient schedule? This 
is exactly the kind of schedules 
that rolling-stone advertisers use. 

19. When an advertiser stops 
advertising he discourages his sales 
force even though he stops only 
for a few months. He also dis- 
courages his sales manager. 

20. If the heads of the business 
operate a weak policy of stopping 
and starting their advertising on 
an expediency basis, the whole 
sales organization will be stopping 
and starting and vacillating—an 
expediency sales force. 

21. Salesmen like a leader (at 
the head of the business) who 
knows what he wants to do, who 
does it, and sticks to it like the 
unimaginative General Grant who, 
when expediency was losing the 
Civil War, uttered his great 
classic: “We will fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.” 

22. Pyle’s Pearline, Soapine, 
Sozodont, St. Jacob’s Oil, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
etc., etc., all stopped advertising 
and then tried to get back. 

23. An investment in advertising 
over a period of years is an in- 
valuable asset. It is worth what 
was paid for it if the advertiser 
keeps on advertising and thus pro- 
tects it and increases its value and 
keeps it alive. 

24. Advertising increases the 
selling power of every salesman 
by reducing the sales resistance. 

25. “Advertising doesn’t jerk. It 
pulls, but if stuck to, it will exert 
an irresistible force. Advertising 
is no game for the quitter.”—John 
Wanamaker. 

26. A policy of making adver- 
tisers contract for a _ schedule 
forces many advertisers to succeed 
in spite of themselves. 

27. Bigger advertising appro- 
priations do not necessarily mean 
higher selling expenses nor added 
cost to the consumer; they make 
for greater production and thus 
effect economies that can be 
passed on to the public. 

28. We all remember what hap- 
pened in 1920 when it got to be 
quite the fashion for advertisers to 
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cancel their plans and orders for 
space. The thread of continuity 
was broken on many a good cam- 
paign, and there are numerous 
business firms that have not yet 
recovered from their misapplied 
ideas as to economy. Their lack 
of merchandising vision and their 
tendency to run for cover instead 
of fighting all the harder when 
danger threatened piled up diffi- 
culties which have not yet been 
overcome. 

29. Everyone takes pride in the 
advertised article he buys. In the 
case of an automobile, the more 
advertising the owners see, the 
more satisfied they are with their 
purchase, the more pride they take 
in its possession, and the more 
they urge their friends to join in 
the same class. 

30. A pleased customer, who is 
taking the position of a salesman 
without compensation simply be- 
cause of his pride in his purchase, 
is one of the most valuable sales- 
men a company could have. 

31. Every large advertiser has 
on his prospect list, either poten- 
tially or actually, many prospects 
who are almost sold. The last 
dollar spent in advertising will 
bring more returns than the first, 
because it gathers in the results of 
this cumulative effect. (The last 
round of the prize fight is the most 
telling round.) 

32. The advertiser who cancels 
too soon loses the most valuable 
part of his investment. 

33. A publisher often gives the 
best position to his regular cus- 
tomers. Advertisers who are in 
the habit of cancelling soon lose 
this co-operation. 

34. Competition cannot be beaten 
by giving in to it. The well- 
advertised line with a firmly estab- 
lished trade-mark is not subject to 
the whims of competition in the 
same degree as a line that is 
ane only because its price is 


35. It is a surprising fact that 
there are few seasoned advertisers 
who have ever allowed themselves 
to become back-sliders. 

36. It is only the advertising 
dilettanti who now occupy the in- 
dustrial graveyard. 
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Informative 6 bie & 

“Business men want to be informed on what 
is going on in Washington and there is no way 
they can get this information as accurately as 
through Nation’s Business.” -——-C. W . LONSDALE, 


President, Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Com- 








- pany, Kansas City. d 
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Prosperity but no Profits 
by. Alexander .C. Brown_ 


Vhe Black Shadow oF the 
Siyscraper by Henry H.Curran 


Candy, A Billion Dollar 

Muddle by William Boyd Craig 

9he Next Step to Vax Reduction 

by Representative UR. Green 
Aap of Nation's Business, Page 54 


Sear a « Tear 
“3 ; ae 1 . 


Published at Washington by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 











quite the fashion tor advertisers to 
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37. Rather than blame advertis- 
ing for inviting competition, isn’t 
it fair to blame the success of the 
product ? 

38. Who ran for president against 
Roosevelt? Have you forgotten 
that name? Then perhaps you re- 
member who was Wilson’s oppo- 
nent in 1912? Ah! The public 
forgets trade names even more 
easily. 

39. Momentum is nothing more 
than a gradual approach to a dead 
stop. The firm that attempts to 
run on advertising momentum is 
doomed to disappointment. 





J. Ogden Armour, 
World Trade Builder 


HAT the products of Armour 
& Company and its subsidiaries 





are sold in practically every nation - 


on earth today is due largely to 
the spirit of trade conquest of 
J. Ogden Armour, who died in 
London last week. Philip D. 
Armour, his father and_ the 
founder of Armour & Company, 
was literally a pioneer in the pack- 
ing industry. He laid the founda- 
tions for a great business. It was 
J. Ogden Armour who carried on 
his father’s work. 

Armour & Company organized 
an advertising department in 1896, 
five years before Philip D. Ar- 
mour died. It did not come into 
its own, however, until J. Ogden 
Armour became the head of the 


company. One of his first steps 
was to adopt the trade-mark 
“Veribest” for canned meats. 


About the same time, the company 
expanded its soap business and 
entered the toilet soap field. Soon 
the manufacture of grape juice and 
soda fountain supplies was begun. 

With J. Ogden Armour as the 
active head of the business, several 
new plants were acquired in the 
West. It was in 1909 that he de- 
cided to take up the fight for world 
markets more aggressively than 
any other American packer had 
done. In that year, Mr. Armour 
went to South America to look 
over the situation there. A year 
later, he decided to undertake the 
construction of the largest meat 


dustrial graveyard. 
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packing plant ever built on that 
continent. Up to this time, British 
interests had held a virtual monop- 
oly on South American cattle. 
Armour & Company, in spite of 
governmental opposition in Brazil 
and the Argentine, broke this 
monopoly and were able to com- 
pete successfully for European 
markets. 

Mr. Armour founded a market- 
ing company in England instead of 
selling through agents and jobbers 
there. As other foreign outlets 
grew sales increased tremendously. 
In 1901, when his father died, 
Armour & Company’s sales were 
$182,000,000. From this figure they 
expanded to nearly $1,000,000,000 
annually.‘ The company’s adver- 
tising developed to include news- 
papers, magazines, outdoor me- 
diums, business papers, direct mail 
and store displays. 

Of advertising Mr. Armour 
said: “It is invaluable in broaden- 
ing a market and in promoting 
understanding between the indus- 
trial institution and the public. 
Our civilization is based on spe- 
cialization and _ specialization is 
based on the finding of a market 
for the product of the specialist. 
Advertising finds this market and 
develops it, thereby developing the 
home community, making it bigger 
and more prosperous and a more 
satisfying place in which to live.” 


A. E. Wright with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


A. E. Wright, for the last five years 
an account executive with the Potts- 
Turnbull Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, has joined the copy staff of 

enri, Hurst & McDonald, advertising 
agency of that city. 








Cosmetic Account for Bisberne 
Agency 
C. W. Beggs Sons & Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of Marcelle Bril- 
liantine de France, has appointed the 
Bisberne Advertising Company, Chicago, 
to direct its advertising account. 





Campaign on Ukuleles Planned 


The Moseman Ukulele Factory, Hon- 
po a nage is planning ae mainland 
advertising campaign to popularize gen- 
uine Hawaiian elites The advertising 
will be confined to a few States at the 
start and extended to other States later. 
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HE NEW YORK TIMES 

is leader in the richest 
market for advertised goods 
in the world—metropolitan 
New York—in volume of 
quality circulation, in gains 
in quality circulation, and in 
advertising. 

More important to adver- 
tisers, however, than numbers 
of agate lines and readers, are 
the added values which news 
interest for intelligent readers, 
censorship, typographical 
standards, and prestige give 
to space in a newspaper. The 
future of advertising will em- 
phasize the progressive steps 
in newspaper making in 
which The New York Times 
is leader and pioneer. 


She New Pork Times 
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Big Ideas 
in Advertising 


and Their Application 





ANY men have written the rules for success 
in advertising. Simple rules that it would 
seem anyone could follow. 

Read any one of ten books on advertising, and the 
secrets of the science are laid bare. 

Thus the question may be asked, “If advertising is 
so simple, so easily understood, and the method so 
quickly and clearly revealed, why should experts be 
called in?” 

Experienced advertisers know why. The science 
of medicine is as openly revealed in text books. And, 
so too, the law. 

People go to doctors, because doctors know how to 
apply the rules of medical science. They call on 
lawyers, because lawyers know the application of 
the law. 

Advertising to return highest dollar profit must 
embody two important elements—a good advertising 
idea PLUS dynamic application of that idea. 

A good advertising “idea” is in itself a rare element. 
Knowing how to apply it so that the millions act upon 
it is still rarer. Both go far beyond the teachable 
elements of advertising. 
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Only cold experience can guide to a true estimate 
of an “idea's” commercial value. Only creative ability 
of a peculiar type can put drama, mastery, fire and 
feeling into developing an idea to its utmost earning 
power. 

Sometimes a so-called “Big Idea” in advertising 
comes from the advertiser himself. Sometimes from 
his advertising agent. But more frequently, from a 
wholesome mental matching of the two. 


But wherever it comes from, its power to win a 
market remains potential until properly developed and 
applied. The Einstein theory of relativity was— 
and still is—a great idea. But no one has yet been 
found to interpret it popularly or dramatize it to the 
public. _- 

The common sense of advertising proves that the 
most productive advertising is born of an ‘,idea,” 
developed in unity between advertising agent and 
client and popularly applied in a way that combines 
commercial strategy with creative imagination. 

And that means advertiser and advertising agent 
working together—each supplying the best he has— 
to gain a common end. 


\YV 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


on ie year rene siege w vine dade perred 
collaborating with 


advertising agency, self contained; 
ey pees eet cs ae ance tee 
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Consider two conditions: 


1) Few buyers will think of buying until they 
know that it is to their particular advantage to buy a 
certain product or service. 


2) Few buyers will look at a dotted line seriously 


until they have confidence in the company from whom 
it is proposed that they buy. 

Given sufficient time, good salesmen can overcome 
these obstacles. But why make them devote limited 
selling time to preliminaries that direct advertising 
can dispose of economically and effectively? 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


*6BD'- 


The business of the Evans- 'Winter- Hebb ization is the ion of direct advertising as a definite 


for the prep | and prod ion of which it has within itself both capable personnel 


and complete fi wiutiin Maea 
Saumpenney inate -tedine + Mailing 














Where to Get Information for 
Retail Clerks 


If You Will First Find Out What You Want to Know, Securing Informa- 
tion for a Retail Sales Manual Will Be Comparatively Simple 


By Ruth Leigh 


MANUFACTURER of a 
44 certain trade-marked line of 
women’s shoes employed a retail 
selling specialist to write a sales 
manual about his product for re- 
tail clerks. 

“It’s all right if you don’t know 
anything about the technical con- 
struction of women’s shoes, or 
about our product,” he assured the 
specialist. “We'd prefer it that 
way. What we want is someone 
with the knack of writing to retail 
salespeople. We have plenty of 
people around this plant who can 
give you the dope for the manual. 


Don’t worry about that. We'd just “ 


like to have you imbued with the 
spirit of this organization before 
you start.” 

~ That sounded logical enough un- 
til, after the specialist was thor- 
oughly “imbued,” he started to 
question various members of the 
staff about the product, how it 
was made, how it was sold, points 
to tell retail salespeople. At this 
point he encountered the old army 
game of “passing the buck.’ : 

“That’s all right, old man,” said 
the sales manager whom he ques- 
tioned about raw materials, “just 
take a trip through the factory. 
Jones, our superintendent, can give 
you all that dope. Here, Bill, take 
Mr. So-and-So down to Jones and 
tell him to give him all the infor- 
mation he wants.” 

“Wel-l-1, now,” drawled Jones, 
factory superintendent, a _ half 
hour later, “that’s a question I 
don’t know if they’d like me to 
inswer. Of course, I don’t mind 
ielling you how we turn out our 
goods, but I don’t know if Mr. 
Smithers would like me to explain 
yur secret stitch process.” 

An hour later. “Sure, I'll be 
glad to talk to you,” said Bill 
Hartman, one of the salesmen, 
‘but wouldn’t you like to come 


with me on some of my calls? 
You can get more by hearing me 
talk to buyers than any other way. 
No use my going over the whole 
story with you in the sample 
room.” 

Next day in a retail shoe store: 
“Certainly, we don’t mind your 
watching our salespeople, but we 
hope it won’t be too noticeable. 
Customers don’t like to be watched 
when they’re buying. I should 
think the people at your factory 
could give you all this informa- 
tion.” 

And so on—ad infinitum. The 
retail selling specialist reached a 
final conclusion: “The only way 
to get dope for this manual is to 
dig it up for myself. There's 
hardly anyone you can depend on 
to give you information for retail 
clerks unless you know before- 
hand what you are trying to find 
out.” 

Anyone seeking information for 
educational material for store sales- 
people will find this condition 
typical. Either the members of 
an organization are so familiar 
with the information about their 
own product that they are incap- 
able of explaining it objectively, 
or they have not the least idea 
what information is necessary for 
retail clerks. 


NO SET RULES 


In seeking information. for any 
educational material for  sales- 
people, there is, of course, no hard- 
and-fast procedure that fits every 
circumstance. It is possible, how- 
ever, to suggest a method of gath- 
ering information from sufficiently 
diversified viewpoints to produce 
a_ well-rounded group of facts 
which can be woven into almost 
any type of educational material. 

We will assume that one who 
knows little or nothing about your 
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product is preparing to write an 
educational manual. (This is as 
it should be; it is not necessary 
that the person who prepares your 
training matter be a specialist in 
your line. More important is his 
knack of approaching clerks and 
gaining their interest. Frequently, 
a person not too saturated with in- 
formation about a product sees it 
more clearly and is consequently 
better able to explain it to clerks.) 

To get information about a 
product for retail clerks (this pro- 
cedure may be useful to agency 
people, especially copy writers) 
the first thing to do is to examine 
the product carefully. This may 
seem obvious until you~. observe 
writers attempting to describe a 
product which they have handled 
without any intellectual curiosity. 
Look at the article carefully as if 
you had never seen it before and 
ask yourself: “If I were buying 
this what would I want to know 
about it?” Approach every fea- 
ture with a “why?” Why is it 
made this way? Why are these 
materials used instead of others? 
Why does it work this way? Why 
is this pattern or design used? 
Why is it priced at that figure? 


NO QUESTION TOO SIMPLE 


Do not hesitate to ask even the 
most elementary questions, because 
you will need these elementary 
facts for retail clerks. In writing 
to them, you assume that they 
know nothing about the article, 
and you present most elementary 
facts. 

Examine the merchandise care- 
fully as a possible consumer and 
write down your immediate ques- 
tions and reactions, This is im- 
portant, because once you grow 
familiar with an article, you will 
never see it through the same 
eyes. Your first, immediate set of 
questions and impressions are 
helpful in explaining the merchan- 
dise to clerks who meet similar 
reactions from customers. 

Next, in gathering information 
about a product, you will probably 
have conferences with the execu- 
tives of the firm. It is no criti- 
cism of the average company of- 
ficial to say that you will get less 
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usable information from this 
source than any other. The fact 
is that the average executive looks 
at his company’s product with fa- 
miliar, paternal eyes. He sees it 
too closely, knows it too well. In 
most cases, he is incapable of look- 
ing at it objectively, and for that 
reason, when you ask him elemen- 
tary questions about the article, 
he is likely to assume more knowl- 
edge of the product on your part 
than really exists. In his explana- 
tions, he may start from the 
middle of the subject, instead of 
from the beginning. 

In gathering information about 
a product, in conferences with 
executives, you will be given ex- 
planations colored by each par- 
ticular man’s hobby, interest or 
responsibility. Sometimes the pres- 
ident’s particular interest is pro- 
duction. In that case, your ex- 
planation from him will be from 
the angle of production. A vice- 
president’s hobby may be adver- 
tising, so that he will discuss the 
goods with you from that angle. 

You will find in discussing a 
product with company officials 
that they take for granted vital 
features about a product that are 
the most essential in explaining it 
to salespeople. A group of execu- 
tives were gathered one day in 
conference with a retail selling 
specialist who was visiting the fac- 
tory for the purpose of securing 
information about the goods. Cas- 
ually, in course of conversation, 
one of the members mentioned the 
fact that theirs was the only guar- 
anteed product of its kind on the 
market. 

“Have you told that to sales- 
women?” asked the specialist, 
sensing this as a basic fact about 
the goods. 

“N-no, not exactly. We men- 
tion it occasionally, but not many 
of them know it.” 

Taking that guarantee as a fun- 
damental talking point, the special- 
ist built an educational campaign 
that sold this product to sales- 
people and to the public as it had 
never before been sold. 

So many company executives 
are inclined, because of lack of 
perspective, to take for granted 
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When First Comes Last 


Our product is printing. 


Printing is first in our thoughts, 
but last in our plans when we are 
called in to assist in preparing a 
campaign to sell your product. 


Then, your customers, prospects, 
market, merchandise, distribution, 
competition, etc., come first, and 
last comes our printing, shaped 
to fit your particular requirements. 


Ssane Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK... AY WORTH 9430 


Nig 2 So ee 
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essential points about their prod- 
uct; because they know them, 
they think they are equally familiar 
to retail clerks. That is why some 
executives may spend hours dis- 
cussing obvious features of the 
goods, then, casually, mention a 
point that may be of basic impor- 
tance to you in teaching retail 
salespeople. 

In gathering educational infor- 
mation, conferences with execu- 
tives are important, but you are 
cautioned against reproducing too 
clearly information given you 
from this source, without prop- 
erly assimilating and arranging it. 
Do not be satisfied to start writ- 
ing from information provided by 
company officials. It is useful and 
important, but is likely to be pre- 
sented too closely from the pro- 
ducer’s point of view. 


THE FACTORY TRIP 


Next, you will take the inevi- 
table trip through the factory. If 
you do not know a great deal 
about the product, this may not 
mean much. It is often better to 
wait until you have a groundwork 
of information, at least, before go- 
ing through a plant. Enormous 
complicated machines, deft-fin- 
gered operators and high-speed 
methods do not mean much to the 
average retail clerk unless trans- 
lated in terms of selling argu- 
ments used in selling over the 
counter. Ask questions, while 
going through the plant, that help 
to present these arguments. 

Salespeople are seldom interested 
in descriptions of factory proc- 
esses Or in trips through the fac- 
tory until they have sold your 
product and can appreciate the in- 
formation provided by the trip. In 
gathering information, your expe- 
rience will be the same. Of course, 
company officials will insist on 
your going through the plant as 
one of your first sources of in- 
formation, and the suggestion 
made here is this: After you have 
gathered all the information about 
a product you possibly can, take 
another trip through the plant. 
You will then get some real bene- 
fit from it. Factory processes are 
enlightening only to the knowing. 
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You will get ten times as much 
benefit from your visit to the plant 
after you know a product than 
you will before you know it. 

The same applies to your con- 
ference with the factory superin- 
tendent or production manager. 
To begin with, a factory foreman 
or superintendent is seldom articu- 
late. He does not talk easily, or 
if he does, he is likely to assume 
that you know as much about the 
product as he does. You can sel- 
dom depend on a factory foreman 
to give you important, usable in- 
formation for salespeople by just 
“getting him talking.” The most 
practical way to tap this source is 
to know before you start, in news- 
paper reporter fashion, exactly 
what you are trying to find out. 
If you ask specific questions, you 
are likely to get specific answers. 
Therefore, it is useless to talk 
to a factory superintendent before 
you know what you are trying to 
find out. Like the trip through 
the plant, you will find this con- 
ference best kept for the last, or 
worth while repeating after you 
have carried out the next sugges- 
tion. 

This deals with studying the 
eee as it is sold at retail. 

Vhen you are gathering informa- 
tion about a product to use in 
training clerks, there is no more 
fertile source than the clerks them- 
selves. Not that they can tell you 
all you want to know about the 
goods, but from them, you will 
find out what they want to know. 

First, you will approach the 
product from the angle of a cus- 
tomer. If possible, attempt to buy 
the product at a half dozen dif- 
ferent stores. Be the ignorant, 
unconvinced shopper. Ask plenty 
of questions and note the infor- 
mation you get. These interviews 
will reveal to you exactly what 
information salespeople need to 
sell your product. 

After you have tried to buy the 
goods at six different stores (keep 
notes reproducing, as far as pos- 
sible, your actual conversation) 
get permission to observe sales in 
different stores. You will find it 
helpful to hear what other cus- 
tomers are saying. Hear the fat- 
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/ Othe Sunday 


New York American 


517, 


of total circulation 
of all 4 Standard 
Sunday Newspapers 
New Yorks fifty-mile 
suburban radii 





1,120,022 


| In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau, 
i «the three richest suburban counties in 
America, the Sunday New York 
American more than 50 per 
ij} cent of the native white families. 

Im these counties there are 66,774 
Income tax payers, 115 golf courses, 
156,278 owners of passenger cars. 

In the Sunday New York American 
you reach ACTUALLY many more of 
these people than in any ether New 
York newspaper—morning, evening or 

Sunday. 
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LLDAY HOME NEWSPAPER” 








Suburbs 


Sunday New York American! 


HIN the Golden Suburbs 
of New York City is concen- 
trated the most remarkable 

buying audience in the world! It 
includes the three richest buying 
counties in America, and fifty towns 
with populations of 10,000 or over 
—a territory housing hundreds of 
thousands of homes of wealth and 
of the upper middle classes ! 


The people who live in the Golden 
Suburbs are purchasing millions of 
dollars worth of wearing apparel, 
jewelry, furniture, automobiles, and 
foodstuffs .. . shrewd spenders 
who buy wisely and buy well. They 
make up the most fertile part of 
the world’s wealthiest market . . 
and an audience well worth 
cultivating. 


That the Sunday New York 
American plays the most important 
part in influencing their buying 
preferences is shown through the 
fact that in the 50-mile suburban 


territory alone it has a circulation 
of 283,807. 


—more than all three other 
standard Sunday news- 
papers combined ! 


—more than all standard 
weekday newspapers 


combined ! 


_—more than all New York 
* standard evening news- 
papers combined ! 


The Sunday New York American 
not only dominates in the Golden 
Suburbs, but it also dominates every- 
where in and around New York. 
Of its huge circulation of 1,120.022, 
772,747 copies are sold in _Metro- 
politan New York — 40% of the 
total circulation of all 4 standard 
Sunday newspapers. The largest 
Metropolitan circulation of any 
standard newspaper in America— 
morning, evening or Sunday. 


To reach your market, to sell your product, Sunday 
is the day, the home is the place, and the Sunday 
New York American is the newspaper. 


Sunday 
New Mork : < 


“The Backbone of New York Advertising” 


CHICAGO 
35 E. Wacker Drive 


NEW YORK 
1834 Broadway 


BOSTON 
5 Winthrop Square 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadnock Building 
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uous remarks of salespeople. You 
will get more practical suggestions 
for information to be supplied to 
salespeople from these observa- 
tions than from a day’s confer- 
ences with the president of the 
company. This is headquarters, 
so far as your research is con- 
cerned. To find out what to tell 
retail salespeople, listen to them 
sell, 

Next, ask permission to talk to 
clerks. Tell them why you are 
there, what you are studying. You 
will find them more than willing 
to help you. Usually, they are 
flattered to have you consult them, 
in gathering educational data. 

There is no better source of 
practical information for clerks 
than experienced salespeople. Let 
them tell you the questions most 
frequently asked by customers; en- 
courage them to recall objections 
to the product. Urge them to 
demonstrate the goods to you. 
Write down everything they. do 
and say, especially noting their 
selling arguments. 

After you have interviewed a 
dozen different salespeople (for 
this purpose, see only the expe- 
rienced veterans) you will find 
your notebook full of practical 
data. From these clerks, you will 
have learned the customer’s re- 
action to your goods, and infor- 
mation necessary to sell to them. 

Ask questions along this line: 


1. What do customers say 
manding these goods? 

2. What do you say when you intro- 
duce it? 

3. How do you demonstrate it? 

4. What questions do customers ask 
about it? 

5. How do you answer them? 

6. What are the main objections of- 
fered to these goods? 

. How do you answer them? 

8. What similar or competitive goods 
do you carry? 

. How do these 
to other goods? 

10. If a customer says that the price 
is too high, how do you meet this ob- 
jection? 


in de- 


stand in relation 


These are not all the questions 
you will ask, but they illustrate 
the type of query that produces 
the information you want. 

After you have interviewed a 
dozen or more salespeople, talk 
to some buyers and merchants. 
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Naturally, theirs will be broader 
points of view, and will enable 
you to see the goods from the 
store’s angle. Interviews with 
buyers and dealers are important 
because in writing to salespeople 
you must remember that they are 
selling goods other than those in 
which you are interested. Con- 
versations with store officials em- 
phasize this, and help you to get 
a broader viewpoint. 

The next practical step in your 
research is to sell the goods your- 
self. All the talk and observation 
will not be so constructive as two 
or three days behind the counter. 
You have to know how it feels to 
stand in a store from nine to 
five-thirty, to see the steady pro- 
cession of customers passing be- 
fore you, in order to have the real 
viewpoint of the retail salesperson. 
You must be a clerk yourself and 
mix for days at a time with other 
clerks in order to understand their 
psychology. 

After all these retail experiences, 
you will have a definite idea of 
what a practical manual for retail 
salespeople should contain. From 
then on, the gathering of technical 
information is comparatively sim- 
ple. You know then what you 
want to know, and your talks with 
executives and your trip through 
the factory can be for the express 
purpose of getting this informa- 
tion. 


E. A. Bristor Buys Interest in 
Passaic “News” 


Emmett A. Bristor has bought a 
stock interest in the Passaic, 
News and has become publisher of. that 
paper. He was formerly editor and 
publisher of the Passaic Daily Herald. 


Appointed by The Century 
Publications 

The Century Publications has ap- 

jointed Samuel D. McFadden, San 

rancisco, Calif., as Pacific Coast rep 


resentative for The Century, St. Nich- 
olas and The American Golfer. 


Bed Spring Account to 
Edward S. Kahn 


The Perfection Bed Spring Company. 
Mansfield, Ohio, has appointed ward 
Ss Kahn, Akron, io, advertising 
agent, to handle its advertising account. 
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_Loithography 
to the SALE 


T is not enough that you interest prospects in 
your product. Your advertising must be 
complete so that they will buy. 


Accordingly, your campaign should include 
folders, booklets, circulars, and catalogues. Pro 
duced by Lithography, they help your dealers 
sell because they are different. Prospects see 
and read because Lithographed material is faith- 
ful and convincing. E 


In ALL its forms, Lithography carries the pros} 
pect through to action—direct mail, store 
displays, posters, blotters, labels, cartons, bands, 
wraps, greeting or post cards, metal packages — 
or display racks, stationery and billing forms, 
and photo lith. 


Phone for a Lithograph Salesman 


He can help you in a variety of creative 
and practical ways. His time and special- 
ized experience are yours for the asking. 


Lithograp 


Advertising that A through to sales 
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Advertising 
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Your label or carton— 
the actual sale 














Your letter, folder, greeting or 
post card in the home 


Your outdoor advertising 
on the way 


XS 


hy (ake it a practice to call freely upon your lithog- 

C/ rapher for advice. A competent representative 
will gladly discuss with you any problems you may 
have. 


Lithographers National Association. inc. 


a 


Litho. in U.S. A. 















































Your window display 
at the dealer's 




















Keeping Consumer Investigations 
Free of Bias 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics Has Developed Survey Plans 
Which Secure Unprejudiced Information 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


\ HILE hundreds of manu- 
‘Y facturers, distributors, trade 
associations and advertising agen- 
cies have conducted consumer sur- 
veys, the results have varied widely 
in their value. Some have con- 
cluded that, because of the bias and 
prejudices of the average consumer, 
it is impossible to secure worth- 
while information. Others have 
established facts of consumer de- 
mand that have been of substantial 
aid in selling and advertising. 

This indicates that the failure 
to secure information of value by 
means of consumer surveys is the 
fault of the method used. In any 
event, it is the opinion of the offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics that a great many facts 
concerning consumer demand may 


be established or strongly indicated 
by means of the proper question- 
ing of an adequate number of con- 


sumers. This conclusion is the re- 
sult of experience. For the last 
five years, the Bureau has been 
making consumer demand surveys 
on a variety of farm products, 
under the direction of J. Clyde 
Marquis, and a great deal of evi- 
dence has reached the office of the 
organization to prove that its re- 
ports have been of considerable 
value to many advertisers and 
others. 

In discussing the subject re- 
cently, Mr. Marquis mentioned 
consumer bias as constituting one 
of the most difficult problems the 
Bureau had encountered in the 
work. He explained that his or- 
ganization considered the mailed 
questionnaire to be of little value 
because of the prejudices and bias 
of the average man or woman, and 
his or her inability or reluctance 
to express those thought processes 
which lead to purchases. 

“We never use the mailed ques- 
tionnaire,” he said, “except for 
purposes of comparison and check- 


ing. Then, to be effective, the 
questions must be brief, direct, and 
answerable by ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ or 
by numerals. If we get into the 
field of motives and thought proc- 
esses with our questions, we re- 
ceive answers that are so variously 
expressed that they cannot be 
properly tabulated. For instance, 
by means of a mailed question- 
naire, it would be possible to se- 
cure information of value regard- 
ing the number of cigarettes or 
cigars smoked by consumers in a 
given locality, the prices of the 
goods, and the kinds of stores in 
which they are purchased. But it 
would be impossible to secure by 
the same method dependable in- 
formation regarding the influences 
which lead to the selection of cer- 
tain brands. Great numbers of 
people are not conscious of why or 
how they were influenced to make 
purchases ; but we have found that 
they are capable of revealing the 
influences in a great majority of 
instances, if they are questioned 
properly.” 

INVESTIGATORS DON’T TRY TO PROVE 

ANYTHING 


The first problem in the elimi- 
nation of consumer bias, as Mr. 
Marquis explained, is to prevent or 
correct bias on the part of the in- 
vestigators. In all of the consumer 
surveys conducted by the Bureau, 
the information is gathered by men 
and women who are well educated 
and are usually students of eco- 
nomics. They are especially trained 
for each investigation, but, as a 
rule, they are not informed regard- 
ing the purpose of the survey. 
While they know, of course, that 
the information they secure is to be 
used to correct faults of distribu- 
tion, market gluts and other con- 
ditions unfavorable to profitable 
selling, they have no knowledge of 
the specific intended uses of the 
investigation. They are not seek- 
ing information to prove anything. 
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This is impressed upon them, and 
every care is taken to convince 
them of the necessity of keeping 
their minds unbiased. 

In framing the questions to be 
asked the consumer, it is neces- 
sary to consider the desirability of 
securing all answers from the 
same viewpoint. The Bureau finds 
that this cannot be accomplished 
by mail, but it is accomplished by 
trained interviewers. It is neces- 
sary for purposes of intelligent 
tabulation, and it is brought about 
because the interviewer and not 
the consumer fills out the question- 
naire in every instance. In fact, 
the consumer never sees the Bu- 
reau’s questionnaire in most in- 
stances. The investigator may ask 
fifty or sixty questions to secure 
the answers to but fifteen. Dur- 
ing the interview he makes notes 
on a newspaper margin, indicating 
the answers to the questions, all of 
which he has thoroughly memo- 
rized, and he usually waits until 
he has left the consumer to fill in 
the questionnaire. The informal- 
ity of this process encourages 
frankness on the part of the con- 
sumer, and it makes possible the 
scientific arrangement of the in- 
formation secured. 

Mr. Marquis also discussed the 
methods used in selecting areas for 
investigation, and the care that is 
taken in grouping consumers ac- 
cording to rates of income, na- 
tionalities and other factors. He 
explained that the purpose is, in 
every instance, to secure facts and 
information regarding groups that 
are representative of communities. 
This requires special study to pre- 
vent a wider range of bias in the 
final report; but a more serious 
problem is the securing of un- 
adorned facts from the consumer. 

“Not infrequently,” Mr. Mar- 
quis continued, “we hear of criti- 
cism that is obviously based on 
the assumption that our question- 
naires are placed in the hands of 
consumers. If the assumption 
were correct, the criticism would 
be justified. In determining the 
influence of advertising and other 
factors, we use direct questions 
concerning the subject. These may 
appear as ‘What influenced you to 
buy? or ‘Were you influenced by 
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sivertines or something of the 

kind. But while these questions 
are printed on the questionnaires, it 
should be remembered that the 
consumers interviewed never see 
them. They are framed for the 
accurate guidance of the investi- 
gator, who must search the thought 
of the consumer and find the cor- 
rect answers. 

“The average woman may be 
considerably biased in regard to 
her purchases of one class of prod- 
ucts, and be completely unbiased 
in regard to others. For instance, 
almost any woman would hesitate 
or refuse to admit that she was 
led into the purchase of a grand 
piano merely because one of her 
influential neighbors had bought 
one. The same woman, however, 
would frankly admit that she 
bought some new food product 
because a neighbor had recom- 
mended it. This woman would 
take great pains not to reveal the 
fact that she had bought an ex- 
pensive car largely for the satis- 
faction of owning a better car than 
‘the Joneses,’ while she would 
doubtless admit without the slight- 
est reserve that she had bought 
a washing machine, a vacuum 
cleaner, a special cooking utensil, 
or a new brand of canned toma- 
toes, because a friend across the 
street had bought similar goods. 

“Where social prestige is in- 
volved in the purchase of com- 
modities, the chance of bias in 
determining the motive of the pur- 
chase is very great, and I think 
it is safe to say that the chances 
of bias diminish with the price 
and the extent to which the 
commodity i is displayed. 

“Our investigators are intimately 
acquainted with the common traits 
which cause bias in answering 
questions, and it is their business 
to get around them in a way that 
will reveal the truth. Therefore, 
if one of our men were in search 
of the answer to the question, 
‘Why did you buy a Blank piano?’ 
he would not ask the question in 
that way. He would approach the 
problem by inquiring about friends 
of the consumer - played the 
piano. Doubtless he would discuss 
the subject of piano playing, and 
casually ask a question now and 
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then which would be readily an- 
swered. Later, in summing up the 
answers to a number of his casual 
questions, he would have the an- 
swer to the main question. 

“Only in this way, we are sure, 
can the bias of the average con- 
sumer be overcome. The point I 
want to make is that the all- 
important factor in making a suc- 
cessful consumer survey is the 
method used.” 

Another source of bias men- 
tioned by Mr. Marquis is evident 
in the determination of facts con- 
cerning the influence of advertis- 
ing, and this source also is related 
to the desire for prestige on the 
part of the average man or wo- 
man. A consumer might readily 
admit that she was induced to use 
a certain product by an advertise- 
ment, and would be frank and un- 
biased in relating just why and 
how the advertisement influenced 
her. But if she were asked the 
leading question, “Where did you 
see the advertisement?” it is likely 
that she would not mention the 
very popular publication which she 
reads regularly. Therefore, an in- 
vestigator would not ask this ques- 
tion to secure the answer to it, 
but would query the consumer re- 
garding her preferences in read- 
ing, and his questions would be 
put in such a way as not to suggest 
prestige. 

In many campaigns in which 
mailed questionnaires have been 
used, many answers are returned 
that are so wide of their mark 
that they apparently make the re- 
sults useless. Answers of the kind 
are, of course, greatly biased, and 
are due to the inherent desire of 
the average man or woman to dis- 
play knowledge. The average con- 
sumer does not like to hear a 
question that he cannot answer, 
and his tendency is to answer it 
regardless of the truth or his hon- 
est convictions. In other words, 
he is likely to make a guess rather 
than not furnish some kind of an 
answer. 

These answers, returned on the 
mailed questionnaires of the Bu- 
reau, have served to reveal some 
of the most interesting and valu- 
able facts of the Bureau’s inves- 
tigations. 
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“A wild answer,” Mr. Marquis 
explained, “strongly indicates that 
the consumer responsible for it is 
ignorant of the subject of the 
question. A large number of im- 
possible answers may indicate a 
general ignorance that may be th: 
cause of a merchandising loss. 
Obviously, such a spread of igno- 
rance would influence the natur: 
of an advertising campaign. !1 
our own work, we have found the 
ignorance of the consumer regard- 
ing certain products to be a very 
important factor. 

“In our more recent investiga- 
tion of the marketing of prunes, 
many of the answers aided in 
establishing the fact that a large 
percentage of consumers do not 
know that there are two kinds of 
prunes. One kind is considerably 
sweeter than the other. Quite 
naturally, then, if a consumer was 
in the habit of getting one kind, 
and by some chance was sold the 
other kind, there would be trouble 
for the retailer, and it is possible 
that the consumer would discon- 
tinue the use of prunes. 


RESULTS PLAINLY INDICATED NEED 
OF ADVERTISING 


“In this survey and_ several 
others, the results plainly indicated 
the need of advertising to over- 
come the adverse conditions dis- 
closed. However, in none of our 
reports have we counseled. adver- 
tisers to change their advertising 
methods, nor have we advised them 
regarding any processes of mer- 
chandising. Our purpose is to 
study, and to discover, if we can, 
all of the underlying principles 
of the demand for farm products 
and manufactured goods which 
utilize farm products. Basically, 
the control of demand is in the 
possession of the consumer. There- 
fore, we are attempting to dis- 
close all of the significant rea- 
sons, motives, preferences and 
prejudices which influence the pur- 
chaser in buying the goods in 
which we are interested. We are 
convinced that the best and quick 
est way to disclose these important 
factors is to go direct to the con- 
sumer with the most scientific 
method of inquiry that we can de 
vise.’ 
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When planning fall campaigns 
don’t overlook the fact that 
The Booth Newspapers serve 


1,254,000 people living in 
Fe BOOTH NEWSPAPER, AREA 
which is divided into eight 
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What 7 months have 
done to Chicago’s 


eee Newspaper Situation 


Chicago and the Chicago newspaper situation is 
changing. Old reading habits—old buying habits 
—are reforming to meet this new order of things. 
The advertising lineage figures for the first 7 
months of 1927 are indicative of the new mood. 
They are plain facts—unbiased—worth consider- 
ing by every present and potential advertiser. 


They are the significant signals of the changing 
times—and of this newspaper’s progress. 


TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
January Ist to July 31st, 1927 


Tribune lost . . . 1,078 columns 
Herald and Examiner . . gained . . 954 columns 
mes 5s «+ 6 931 columns 
American - « gained . . 1,029 columns 
SR ne te > 6 ee 8 ate 903 columns 
lost . . . 1,236 columns 


Figures from Advertising Record Co., an Independent Audit Bureau 
THE CHICAGO 
HERALD anno EXAMINER 


Daily Circulation 437,947 Sunday Circulation 1,038,950 
July Averages 





-J. T. MceGiveran, Jr. 


T. C. HOFFMEYER 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
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Doesn't 


He Know? 
CD 


Would the smaller town dealer stock 
branded merchandise unless a potential 
market existed among his customers ? 


Would he sell more of the branded 
products if the consumers in the smaller 
towns knew enough about these brands to 
accept them and ask for them by name? 


The smaller town dealer knows that 
he can sell the same brands that are sold 
by the city merchants if he gets like 


support. 


You can support your smaller town 
dealers by telling a brand story to 700,000 
prosperous families through 


She HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Advertising Manager BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 
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Is “Selling” an Illusion? 


Do We Create “Demand” or Do We Merely Step in the Way of It 
and Wave Our Arms? 


By F. R. Feland 


A a year ago I read in 
fA Printers’ INK a definition of 
advertising as “Salesmanship in 
Print.” 

This definition was so heartily 
approved by the author of the 
article that my interest prompted 
me to inquire, “What, then, is 
Salesmanship ?” 

| turned to my dictionary (Web- 
ster’s Revised Unabridged) and 
found no such word there. It 
was not in the “Century” and not 
in the “Century Supplement.” 
There was, however, an incidental 
definition of “Salesmanship” in 
“Funk & Wagnalls Practical 
Standard Dictionary.” 

There “salesmanship” was de- 
fined as “the art of selling.” 

The acceptance of the word by 
lexicographers appears relatively 
recent. That is natural. 

There could be no such noun 
until there was such a thing, real 
or imagined. 

How much of salesmanship, how 
much of selling, is real? How 
much is imagined ? 

” + . 

Can salesmanship sell merchan- 
dise that the public does not want 
to buy? 

There is a widespread theory 
that everything that the public 
buys is “sold” to the public—that 
imagination and advertising can 
create demand out of nothing— 
that skilful selling can literally 
inflict goods upon an unwilling 
public—that if you have a worthy 
article that does not sell, the whole 
problem is to get better salesmen 
or adopt better selling methods. 

But how does this theory stand 
up in practice? : 

Retail merchants buy their 
goods, price them, display them, 
and advertise them on the basis 
that the power that moves goods 
comes from the consumer and not 
from the seller. 

They may speak of selling as 
though it were a real and actual 


power, but they seldom attempt 
to use that power because ex- 
perience has taught them that 
changing people’s habits or chang- 
ing people’s tastes, when op- 
posed to buying trends, is oppos- 
ing a weak effort against a force 
of limitless magnitude. 

If selling is an objective real- 
ity—if good selling can make the 
public take goods and poor selling 
will cause the public to reject 
goods; why does a department 
store maintain a bargain floor? 
Why is it ever necessary to mark 
down the price of merchandise? 

If a certain kind of lace, or a 
certain pattern of plated silver, 
ora certain book does not sell 
readily at a fair price, yielding 
a fair profit—what does a mer- 
chant do? 

What he should do, according to 
the logic of those who believe in 
the force of salesmanship, is to 
turn this merchandise over to a 
corps of “shock troop salespeo- 
ple.” That is, have a number 
of particularly able and highly 
trained men and women, who 
march behind these slow-moving 
items and by smiles, by personal- 
ity, by sales talk, by psychology 
or by whatever it is that consti- 
tutes salesmanship, move _ those 
goods. 

But does any merchant do this? 
He does not. Even the “turnover 
system” where a weak salesman 
is, at a distress signal, replaced 
by one of higher power (candle 
or horse, I don’t know which) is 
falling rapidly into disuse. 

In a retail store, if the salesman 
or saleswoman knows the stock, 
knows the store policy, and is suf- 
ficiently courteous, intelligent, and 
willing to work, the question of 
sales ability is answered. 

The gift of being able to “sell 
sand in the Sahara Desert” is 
more of a liability than an asset 
in legitimate business. Such pe- 
culiar talents are more useful in 
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shady stock promotions and “free 
lot” schemes than in a_ business 
where customer good-will has a 
ngible value. 

nme may sometimes hear the 
opinion voiced that large retail 
advertisers, when compared to 
large national advertisers, appear 
to make fewer mistakes and do, 
on the whole, sounder and more 
sensible advertising. 

iz: The retail merchant tells 
you exactly what you are expected 
to buy, exactly what it is like, 
exactly what it costs, and exactly 
where to go to buy it. 

National advertisers are often 
reticent on some of these subjects, 
especially the last two. 

Usually, the national advertiser 
places his faith in the art of sell- 
ing or salesmanship. He tries to 
create demand. Now demand may 
be focused. It may be guided. 
It may be intensified. But it is 
not to be created out of nothing. 
Like matter or power, it must 
exist in some latent form. While 
advertising can and does crystal- 
lize it, its latent existence is due 
to the co-operation of forces far 
beyond any advertiser’s control. 

Possibly, the national advertiser 
misplaces his faith, and in believ- 
ing too much in the Art of Sell- 
ing worships a myth—an illusion. 

The retailer may also give lip- 
service to the Myth of Selling. 
He may think about it, talk about 
it, read about it, and write about it, 
but where his business practices 
are. concerned, he ignores it, and 
works straight from the need of 
his customers. He seldom expects 
his customers to buy anything they 
do not need and do not want, and 
he spends little time or money 
telling them why they need it or 
why they should want it. 

Instead of trying to create De- 
mand, he merely steps in the way 
of it and waves his arms. 

* * 


Then there is the assumption 
that your advertisement of your 
product is your bid for the con- 
sumer’s dollar against my bid, 
for my product. 

He can’t buy both; he must 
choose one, and it’s a contest to 
see which one of us will “sell 
him” and get his dough. 
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Thus, it seems to me, we stultify 
the consumer by regarding him as 
a sort of stupid prey—a rabbit 
hopping about in a jungle—or an 
otter smelling the traps of com- 
petitive fur traders. 

And we degrade advertising, too, 
by so thinking. 

Is it not even faintly conceiy- 
able that with the assistance of 
informative advertising the con- 
sumer will make up his own mind 
and buy—according to his needs, 
his means, and his tastes—what it 
is to his advantage to buy? 

True, this would make it seem 
foolish for you to exult that you 
had “sold” him, or for me to 
bewail the failure of my copy to 
“sell.” But to the consumer, your 
exultations and my moans would 
seem foolish anyway. 

The man who bought a Ford in 
1920 didn’t think he was sold a 
Ford, and the same man when he 
bought a Chevrolet in 1927 did not 
think he was sold a_ Chevrolet. 
The question arises: “Was he?” 

It is very flattering to one’s ego 
to be able to boast: “He was a 
tough nut, but I sold him,” or “I 
took over that territory and sold 
more goods in the first six months 
than my predecessor sold in two 
years.” It’s all right to talk so, 
too, if you carry a card in the 
Credit Claimers’ Union. 

Even your customers, afflicted by 
the general delusion, may say: 
“You certainly did a fine job oi 
selling with me, Old Man.” 

But what does it mean? What 
really happened? 

Do you remember the fall of 
1919, when goods were scarce 
and money was plentiful? Those 
were sad months for the factory 
superintendent. 

Sales departments grew unspeak- 
ably arrogant and rattled the 
resignation in its scabbard. Drum 
mers and traveling salésmen cease:| 
to exist. They all became Assis- 
tant District Sales Managers and 
wrote letters beginning, “I am 
selling the goods; why isn’t the 
factory shipping them? You are 
four months behind my orders,” 
etc. 

In a little over a year, goods 
were seen to be plentiful and 
money was scarce. Seldom-used 
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words, like “cancellation,” “in- 
ventory,” “re-financing” began to 
be heard in the marts of trade 
and factory superintendents began 
to ask, “What’s the matter with 
the sales department?” 

A public which had never been 
given credit for knowing what and 
when it wanted to buy had again 
demonstrated that it bought what 
and when it chose. 

The public is seldom demon- 
strative about these things. There 
were a few overall parades, but 
they were sporadic. 


Shall we give “selling” the 


credit for the brisk movement of 
trade in 1919 and say “bad busi- 
ness” was the reason the move- 
ment slowed up in 1920-21? 

—_ 


Someone has said that nine- 
tenths of selling consists in going 
where the buyer is, or being where 
he goes. The other 10 per cent is 
a knowledge of the wares and a 
reasonable price upon them. 

If that is selling, fair enough! 
There is no illusion about enter- 
prise. The essential quality of the 
go-getter is that he knows where 
to go—and goes there, standing 
not upon the order of his going. 

But is that what men mean by 
“selling”? Is that what a man 
means when he says: “The time 
has come when our copy has got 
to get right down to selling?” 

Surely that is not what makes 
you and me feel so good when 
someone tells us: “You are one of 
the best personal salesmen I ever 
saw in my life.” We don’t know 
exactly what it does mean, but we 
feel that it means a lot more than 
hot-footing it around with a lot 
of familiar samples; the compli- 
ment makes us as proud as the 
owner of a Derby Winner. 

But it is a little-hard to demon- 
strate upon ourselves the theory 
that goods are sold instead of 
bought. Everyone else, we will ad- 
mit, was “sold” everything that he 
has. But the things which we have 
we bought 

Take the case of yourself, or of 
any man that you know. The land 
‘that he lives on, and the house 
that he lives in, were of his own 
free, untrammeled selection; and 
he will tell you so. 
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Every chattel that he possesses, 
from his automobile to his pocket 
handkerchief, he bought. It was 
not sold to him. He went where 
it was and bought it. 

Did salesmanship cause you to 
buy the shoes on your feet, the 
coat on your back, or the watch 
in your pocket? Did the golf pro 
do a good job of selling when you 
bought that brassie; or did you 
like the club and want it? 

Analyze the steps by which you 
acquired any article that you own 
and the conviction will steal upon 
you that while the thing may have 
been sold to others, you are an ex- 
ception to the general rule. 

For you will discover that your 
proudest possessions became yours, 
not because of somebody’s wise, 
shrewd or clever salesmanship, but 
because of influences ems in 
your own method of living. 

Consider a few of the things 
that you hope or intend to buy 
very soon and inquire what acts 
of what persons “sold” you on this 
future purchase. Again you will 
find that the things you want are 
not specifically created demands, 
but that they spring from your 
deepest instincts, and are inex- 
tricably bound up with your whole 
relation to the society of which 
you are a part. 

And if you occasionally enjoy 
doing some prohibited thing, of 
the dangers of which you have 
been repeatedly and authoritatively 
warned, you will decide that De- 
mand, so hard to create in an 
individual, is equally hard to 
suppress. 


J. F. Burke Sells Elyria, Ohio 
“Chronicle-Telegram” 


J. F. Burke has sold the Elyria, 
Ohio, Chronicle-Telegram to " 
Hudnutt, who has been associated with 
the publishing of the paper for the 
last three years. Mr. Burke has pur- 
chased the Santa Ana, Calif.. Register 
from J. T. Baumgartner and has be- 
come publisher. 


Eberhard Faber Advances 
P. H. Barringer 


P. H. Barringer. formerly manager 
of the educational department, has been 
a — export manager of Eberhard 

aber, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer 
of lead pencils. 
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Radio Means 
WHAS 


HESE newspapers were radio 

pioneers in this territory. Their 
radiocasting station WHAS is a 
popular favorite throughout the 
nation and is the only high-powered 
station in this territory. 


Radio news, programmes, diagrams, 
features, etc., are an important part 
of each day’s issues. 


As a result of their radio popularity 
and their dominant circulation lead- 
ership in this territory— 


—They carry more than five 
times as much radio adver- 
tising as the other Louisville 
newspapers. 








Write for a complete list of 
Radio Dealers and Jobbers 
in the Big Louisville Market. 


The Conrier-FZonrnal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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UNDROnE 


These figures 
tell the story 


National Advertising Accounts in Portland — 1926 


Exclusive in Oregonian 321 

Exclusive in Second Paper 76 S 
Exclusive in Third Paper 5 < 
Exclusive in Fourth Paper 3 = 


Ghe Orenonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Great Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation over 104,000 daily, over 154,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
285 MadisonAve. StegerBuilding Free PressBuilding Monadnock Buildi 
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Death of Wilbur D. Nesbit 


Poet and Author, He Brought to Advertising a Genial and Sentimental 
Philosophy 


ITH the death at Chicago on 

August 20 of Wilbur D. 
Nesbit there passed from the ranks 
of advertising one who was widely 
known for his kindly character. 
Not only had he won a place in the 
hearts of those with whom he came 
in contact in business, but in the 
hearts of the many people who 
knew him only 
through his writ- 
ings. 

The suddenness 
of his death was 
accentuated, in so 
far as PRINTERS’ 
INK was concerned, 
by the fact that on 
the morning the 
news reached 
Printers’ INK, the 
same mail brought 
the manuscript of 


an article mailed 
by Mr. Nesbit on 
the morning of 


August 20. On the 
evening of that day 
he collapsed on the 
street, dying a half 


hour later in the Mr. Nesbit is 
hospital. The ar- WILBUR D, NESBIT voiced by E. D. 
ticle written by Gibbs, advertising 
Mr. Nesbit appears in this issue, director ‘of the National Cash 


starting on page 17. It is entitled, 
“Pretty-Pretty Advertising,” and is 
a thoughtful discussion of an im- 
portant trend in copy. 

Mr. Nesbit was born in Ohio in 
1871. Early in life he took up 
journalism as the start of his 
writing career. One of his first 
jobs was with the old Chicago 
Inter-Ocean as humorist and col- 
umn conductor; he later was a 
member of the staffs of the Balti- 
more American, Chicago Tribune 
and Chicago Evening Post. During 
the war, Mr. Nesbit was promi- 
nent in Liberty Loan work, acting 
as district director of the Bureau 
of Publicity of the Seventh Fed- 
eral Reserve District and editor of 
its “Liberty Loan News.” 

He was vice-president of the 
Mahin Advertising Company, Chi- 
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cago, and when that agency was 
succeeded by the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company, he continued as vice- 
president and director of the copy 
staff. He devoted much of his 
time to advancing the movement of 
organized advertising and had been 
president of the Chicago Advertis- 
ing Association. 

As an_ author, 


Mr. Nesbit was a 
frequent contribu- 
tor to periodicals 
and newspapers. 
His poems were 
given wide circula- 
tion on Christmas 
and greeting cards. 


Perhaps his best 
known work was 
“Your Flag and 
My Flag.” 

Three sons, Rich- 
ard, Robert and 


Wilbur D., and his 
widow survive Mr. 
Nesbit. 

The esteem in 
which the advertis- 
ing fraternity holds 


Register Company. A _ telegram 
from him to Printers’ InxK fol- 
lows: 

“Wilbur Nesbit dead. It seems 
incredible. For years he worked 
side by side with me on a great 
national account and I learned to 
know him intimately. He had re- 
markable gifts as an advertising 
writer, clear, sane; simple, direct 
and convincing. 

“A lovable character, a true 
friend, it does not seem possible 
he has passed on. He will live 
long in the memory of those who 
knew him as I did. I grieve that 
he has gone.” 

Mr. Nesbit was a _ prominent 
figure in many advertising func- 
tions at Chicago, and was very 
frequently called upon to act as 
toastmaster. 
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BUYERS 


r7 not Just ventas 


For the manufacturer of products 
entering into the construction, dec- 
oration, furnishing, and equipment of 
the Modern Home we have developed 


| 
ham Class | 
Group. 
| 


COLOR SERVICE | 


covering 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LIFE 
ARTS & DECORATION ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 


Here is available @ CONSTANT, MARKET 

at any given time a higher percent- 
age aor B ERS of Shelter Products than is 
to be Ron's in any other GROUP of magazines 
published. 











Color pages are sold tn this group as aunt by 


WALTER C. McMILLAN, Inc. 
565 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
Boston Chicago Los Angeles 








UST as there are a hundred different makes of 
automobiles on the roads, there are a hundred 
different kinds of people — living in various towns, 

having separate tastes and habits, used to different standards fy 
of living, reading different publications, going to differemiiy 
churches—every one differing in a dozen ways from every © 
one — but with these few things in common: they all ride in 
mobiles, they all buy food and clothes and shelter and amusen 
and they all see Outdoor Advertising. Outdoor Advertising is 
Common Denominator that solves the advertiser’s problem; it is 
single medium that is suited to all kinds of products for all k 


of people. 


yw a General Outdoor Advertising €o 


Offices and Branches in 60 other Cities 


Harrison & Loo 
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SERVICE 


cA symbol of direct edi- 
torial appeal to women 
through the pages of a 
magazine subscribed for 
by men 


THE results of this unique 
publishing experiment prove 
a definite family interest in The 
Shrine Magazine. May we tell 
you about them? 


6 “ 
The net paid circulation of The Shrine Maga- 


zine is 607,112 copies monthly. A distribution 
statement, by states, will be mailed upon request. 


THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway - New York 


‘Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 
~ CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Keeping Close to the Customer 


An Excellent Way to Accomplish This Is to Tie Up Some Practical 
Service with Your Goods and Your Advertising 


By Fred J.“ Burghard 


Vice-President, Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc. 


HE greatest asset, it seems to 
us, that any business can have, 
jis a customer with whom its rela- 
tions are on a permanent basis of 


mutual confidence; 
who feels well ac- 
quainted with you 
and with whom 
you feel well ac- 
quainted. I am 
speaking as a re- 
failer ; but the prin- 
ciple surely applies 
to everybody; and 
everybody should, 
therefore, be con- 
stantly working to 
increase the num- 
ber of customers, 
with whom they 
are on such terms, 
up to the limit of 
the number they 
can serve satisfac- 
torily and expedi- 
tiously. 

Getting acquaint- 
ed with the cus- 
tomer is just as 
important as get- 
ting the customer 
acquainted with 
you; and usually a 
more delicate and 
dificult undertak- 
ing. Advertising 
Naturally plays a 
considerable part 
in both undertak- 
ings; but some- 
thing more is need- 
ed than just adver- 
tising. Before ex- 
plaining how we 
set out to provide 
that something 
more, it may be 
well to take a mo- 


ment for the practical reasons why 
businesses at 
stantly trying to accomplish these 


successful 


Same two aims. 


The time required by a sales- 


x x 
Where-When-What 








Upre ip the most remarkable 


SevteSigiaineromt 


WHERE 9 o be beh this this 


month, next cnethdiaaoaaits any time— 
shooting, fishing, camping. 
WHEN exactly the differ- 
—————. ent. seasons open, 
when to plan your outiags for 
whatever happens to be your 
favorite sport. 


WHAT hunt or fish. In- 


——_—-telligent sugges- 
tions tions of the best sport to be had 


at the time you will have your 
outing and what totake with you. 


; mape 
Tow gether 


and information about 
accommodations. 


We ye you with the se- 
lection o equip- 
ment, if you wish, ‘Not 
work or vague 

but 


based upon years of 
experience. 


Vow Lewagene & DEretotD bre. 





349 MADISON AVE. Dept L, NEW YORK 
HUNTING FISHING ec 





HOW THE NEW DEPARTMENT 
WAS ANNOUNCED IN OUTDOOR 


AND SPORTING MAGAZINES 


are con- 


man to complete a sale, and the 
amount and kind of-stock he has 
to have behind him with which 
to do it, and 


in fact the total 
time the customer 
has to spend to get 
what he wants, 
are obviously vital 
elements in the 
cost of doing busi- 
ness. In fact, they 
come pretty near 
to being the foun- 
dation stones of 
successful __retail- 
ing. 

The better your 
customer is ac- 
quainted with you 
and your establ- 
lishment, the soon- 
er he can find 
what he wants. 
The better you 
know your custom- 
er_ the more accur- 
ately you can de- 
termine in advance 
what stock to have 
on hand to meet 
his needs; which 
makes it much sim- 
pler and saves a 
great deal of time 
in finding out what 
he wants and in 
giving it to him. 

Of course, if 
you haven’t what 
he wants, you can 
sometimes per- 
suade him to want 
what you have. 
This is sometimes 
called salesman- 
ship. But then you 
are no longer in- 
vesting the time 


you and he spend together; you 
are speculating with it. 
win a sale and a customer; you 
may win a sale and 
tomers, and you may lose out on 


You may 


lose a cus- 
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both sale and customer. Which 
makes your chance one in three 
of satisfying him. 

There may be lines in which it 
is safer to speculate than we find 
it. It may be possible to persuade 
a customer who asks for Boston 
garters, to take Paris, or vice 
versa, without taking more time 
to do it than the sale is worth. 
But in our store—and we imagine 
in most others, though we get our 
share of customers who come in 
without any very definite ideas of 
what they want, and with whom 
we have to invest a lot of time 
in clarifying and directing their 
ideas—we get most of our profit 
and satisfaction from the people 
who come in with their ideas clari- 
fied in advance. 

That is what advertising, it seems 
to us, is largely for—to clarify 
people’s ideas about what they 
want, and direct them to the right 
depot to supply them. It saves 
time, which is the same thing as 
saving money. 

Some people, of course, enjoy 
having their ideas challenged by 
a salesman, because it gives them 
a chance to hold forth in. their 
defense. But the salesman who 
provides a customer with an en- 
joyable argument, should keep in 
mind that in doing so he is fur- 
nishing a service that costs the 
store money; and he needs above 
all to be well enough acquainted 
with the customer to be absolutely 
sure that this is what the customer 
really wants. Which brings us 
directly back to the main point of 
this story. 

Our line is fishing, hunting and 
camping goods. Our best custo- 
mer is the man who has a deep 
and abiding love for the outdoors 
and the weapons and implements 
of the outdoors, which brings him 
back year after year both to his 
favorite hunting or fishing grounds, 
and to his favorite outfitting store. 
He usually loves to talk and argue 
about tackle, guns and so on; but 
as a rule he acquires, early in his 
experience, strong and settled con- 
victions as to the precise thing 
that suits him best in every de- 
tail of his outfit. 

What is more, he is apt to be 


the type of man who does not 
take kindly to too persistent and 
obvious selling pressure, either on 
the part of the salesman or of 
the store’s advertising throug! dis- 
play space or by direct mail. And 
yet we certainly need to keep in 
close and constant touch with him, 
not only to keep him reminded of 
us and feeling acquainted with us, 
but perhaps even more to keep 
acquainted with him and his needs 
and preferences, so that we may 
be ready to serve him when he 
calls on us, with the least possible 
lost motion. 

Naturally, in the many years we 
have been in business, we have 
built up a pretty satisfactory, and 
seemingly satisfied, as well as a 
good-size, group of old customers, 
among the professional as well as 
amateur hunters and _ fishermen. 
But for the very reasons already 
set down, we weren't satisfied that 
we were doing all we might do 
to maintain and strengthen and 
broaden our mutual acquaintance. 

Lots of the best customers we 
have would seldom notice our ad- 
vertising in the papers and maga- 
zines, and would be actually an- 
noyed by “follow-up” letters and 
circulars that had no other ex- 
cuse for being than our apparent 
desire to sell them something. 

We found, on taking stock, that 
we had in our sales records a 
high-class mailing list of some 
thousands of names, together with 
at least a little information as to 
each man’s tastes and preferences, 
based upon what he had bought 
from us in the past. The question 
was, how to keep ourselves con- 
stantly in the minds of those many 
outdoor lovers, and at the same 
time keep them and their wants 
constantly in our minds; to get 
from them, without annoying them. 
the information only they could 
give us, which would enable us 
to be ready for whatever calls they 
might make upon us. 

At this point we did what all 
good business men do at regular 
and frequent intervals; we stepped 
over the counter, put on a pair 
of customers’ shoes, and examined 
the problem through a customer's 
eyes. What was there he wanted 
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and needed which we might be 
able to supply him, which at the 
same time (here we leaped back 
across the’ counter) would give us 
a legitimate reason for keeping in 
touch with him and persuading him ~ 
to conlide in us regarding his tastes 
ferences? 

didn’t take us long to decide 
the fisherman wants most to 
where the fish are biting ; the 
duck-hunter where they’re coming 
in thickest; and so on. In other 
words, that if we could make Von 
Lengerke & Detmold a clearing- 
house of up-to-date, accurate in- 
formation on hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds, we would have 
to use only that one stone to 
bring down the following flock of 
birds : 

1. We would have not merely 
an excuse, but an excellent reason, 
for keeping in just as close and 
constant touch with all our cus- 
tomers as it was desirable for us 


to keep. 
2. We would build 


know 


up and 


strengthen our already good con- 
tacts with professional guides and 


outfitters. 

3. We would be supplying a ser- 
vice that should pay big dividends 
in good-will. 

4. We would find much of the 
information obtained, as to the 
kind of season we were having or 
might expect to have, directly use- 
ful in calculating our own stock 
requirements. 

5. The information and’ assis- 
tance we would be able to give the 
fellow who was being tempted to 
go on a hunting or fishing trip, 
would be a direct encouragement 
to him to yield and go; and so we 
would operate directly to increase 
the consumption of our kind of 
goods. 

The first thing we did was to 
prepare a letter to all of our cus- 
tomers whose names and addresses 
we possessed. This letter said in 
part : 


We are instituting a new department 
to be known as: 


“WHERE, WHEN AND WHAT” 

It will be the pur of this depart- 
ment to have on aoa] at all times, 
detailed information as to what game 
and fish are to be found and when and 
where they should be sought in the 
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United States and Canada. You will 
realize, from your own experience, that 
this will fill a long-felt want. 

We are, therefore, asking our friends 
to be kind enough to co-operate with 
us by filli out and returning to us 
the encl form, for which you will 
find a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope enclosed. 


This form listed, under “where 
you have hunted” and “where you 
have fished,” information on loca- 
tions, kinds of game or fish, names 
and addresses of local guides and 
outfitters, remarks on accommoda- 
tions, food, etc. 

Naturally not all the people who 
received this took the trouble to 
reply, but enough did so to make 
the new department an assured 
success from the start. Many of 
those who did not reply, none the 
less have given unmistakable evi- 
dence that they like the idea, 
either in visits to the store or in 
connection with orders they have 
given us for new equipment. 

Added to a good deal of infor- 
matidti we already possessed, 
which’ we had been accumulating 
at random and putting at the dis- 
posal of our customers for a long 
time past, the replies to this first 
letter sufficed to make the new ser- 
vice to sportsmen a genuinely valu- 
able one; and its value has been 
steadily increasing with experience. 

At the present time we have been 
able to sift out of our list about 
175 regular correspondents in all 
parts of the country, with whom 
we are in constant touch, and who 
are continually giving us im- 
mensely valuable up-to-the-minute 
information about hunting and 
fishing conditions, with no other 
reward than sheer love of sport 
and fellow-sportsmen. Their num- 
ber is increasing rather than de- 
creasing, as we get better ac- 
quainted with them and their kind. 

As soon as enough replies to our 
first letter had come in to make 
sure that the experiment was a 
success, we announced the new de- 
partment in advertisements in seven 
of the leading outdoor and sporting 
magazines, and ever since then 
have had a standing paragraph de- 
scribing it, in all our regular ad- 
vertisements. 

As the fall season gets under 
way, we shall announce it in some 
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newspaper advertising as well, and 
will continue to call attention to it 
in our usual scheduled advertise- 
ments. And, of course, the con- 
stant flow of fresh information to 
the department enables us, when- 
ever we think it advisable, to send 
a letter to our complete customers’ 
list, which is not just a sales let- 
ter, but contains some real news 
about hunting or fishing conditions 
which they will be glad to receive. 

After some six months’ trial we 
haven’t the least doubt in the 
world that we have established 
something that is as valuable to 
our customers as it is to us. At 
the present time inquiries are com- 
ing in to the “Where, When and 
What” department at the rate of 
about twelve to fourteen a day, 
and we believe the big rush is still 
ahead of us. But even these are 
only a small part of the depart- 
ment’s usefulness. 

We are, of course, using a fol- 
low-up form with every person 
who asks us for information, 
which he is asked to fill out and 
mail to us, to enable us to check 
the accuracy of the information we 
gave him. As far as we have 
gone, we are more than satisfied, 
and hope to go on improving and 
broadening the service until about 
all we don’t do is to shoot our cus- 
tomers’ ducks or reel in their fish 
for them. 

We have no patent or copyright 
on the idea. It seems to us, though 
perhaps we are wrong, that it 
could be applied successfully, not 
only to other retail lines, but by 
manufacturers or wholesalers to 
their industrial or retail customers. 
But to anyone who thinks of try- 
ing it, we might, perhaps, set 
down a few general cautions 
which may prove helpful: 

First, make sure that the service 
you offer is a genuine service. It 
would be better by far not to at- 
tempt anything of the kind at all, 
than to offer a bluff that is sure 
to be found out. 

Second, make sure that the ser- 
vice has a direct and even intimate 
connection with your own busi- 
ness; that the use of the service 
will lead directly to the use of 
your particular product or line. 

Third, figure out carefully how 
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much it is going to cost you, in 
proportion to the probable yains 
both in business volume and in the 
efficiency of your selling, which 
you can count on to result from it. 
If the service is too indirectly 
profitable to you, in the long run 
it won't really help either you or 
your customers. 

So far our service has cost us 
very little compared with the good 
it has done us. I supervise it di- 
rectly myself, and only two girl 
clerks are needed to keep it run- 
ning smoothly and the files in 
order. Don’t let your service de- 
partment get top heavy. 

Fourth, see to it that your entire 
sales force is thoroughly familiar 
with the service department; what 
it aims to do, and why, and how. 
We took a great deal of pains to 
explain the whole idea to all our 
department managers, and we are 
constantly checking up to make 
sure that the salesman understands 
the idea and how to use it. 

We would be inclined to put the 
second and the fourth of these 
points down as the most important, 
though all four are really essential. 
But unless your service idea is 
interwoven into the very bone and 
marrow of your whole sales plan, 
policy and effort, it won’t pay you 
the dividends that, with that foun- 
dation to build on, it can and 
should yield you for all time to 
come. 


Wisconsin Newspapers Appoint 
Weaver, Stewart Company 


The Marshfield, Wis., News-Herald 
and the Ashland, Wis., Press have ap- 
— the Weaver, Stewart Company, 
nc., publishers’ representative, as their 
national advertising representative. 


Perfume Account for United 
Advertising Agency 
Bourday, Inc., Paris and New York, 
has appointed the United Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, to direct the 
advertising of its line of perfumes and 
cosmetics, 


“Air Stories” Appoints Harry 
R. Fisher Company 


Air Stories, New York, has appointed 
the Harry R. Fisher Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, as its Western 
advertising representative. 
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BUSINESS 1s published 
monthly for.the benefit 
of a well-defined and 
restricted group of over 
170,000 executives—an 
exceptional market of 
great purchasing power 
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‘ALS OF BUSINESS 
Marshall. Field & Company 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 
Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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The New Yorker every week. In 
fact, our Secret Service reports that an 
exceedingly bright young woman who 
lives on Little West Twelfth Street has 
never even seen The New Yorker. 


There are many earnest folk who are 
bright as anything who survive some. 
how without this magazine. Most of 
them have Missions, home, foreign and 
Missions of assorted shapes and ends. 


any change it will be for the worse. 
Others believe that Something Can 
(and should) Be Done About It. 


With many of them we deeply sym- 
pathize. Particularly The Crusaders. 
Every now and then we have an urge 
to do some heavy Crusading on our 
own. And sometimes we do tilt a 
mean lance at certain exasperating 
abuses of New York’s decent urbanity. 


But on the whole, the thought of our- 
selves armed cap a’ pie is not engaging. 
It’s so warm for armor and you have 
to wait in line to get a good fit, what 
with all the Crusaders ahead of vou. 
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ot Guilty - 
ind Monopoly 


So, much as we love these serious-mind- 
ed ones, we are forced to pass them 
by, bowing respectfully as we do so. 
For, after all, The New Yorker is edit- 
ed for the majority of the bright men 
and women in New York—a majority, 
if you please, more interested in living 
well today than ideally tomorrow. 


In short, The New Yorker is edited in 
the spirit of the town. This we under-, . 
sand to be cosmopolitan, perhaps a 
trifle too suave, surely not easily ruffled 


‘aod withal most approachable from 
any angle of appeal, to wit, intelli- 
gence and the love of good living. 


With such an approach The New 
Yorker has found ready acceptance. 
May we suggest to adyertisers that 
under New Yorker auspices and intro- 
Bduced in similar vein their goods and 
services may find like acceptance 
among the bright people of the town? 


The 


NEW YORKER 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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SURVEY of the news- 
paper-reading tendencies 

of Dallas homes has just been 
completed. In every section 
of the city where substantial 
homes and good buying power 
prevail, The Dallas Morning 
News outstripped all other 


papers in both circulation and 
preference. 


A report of this survey is now being prepared and 
will be ready for mailing by September Ist. 


The Dallas Morning News 


Dallas is the Door to Texas 
The News is the key to Dallas 
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Raw Milk Producers Advertise to 
Fight Drastic Ordinance 


Newspaper Space Is Used Co-operatively to Forestall Contemplated 
Adverse Legislation 


\IRIES in and about the larger 

cities, producing milk which is 
untreated and unpasteurized, are 
confronted from time to time with 
local legislation which favors pas- 
teurization methods or which calls 
for treating milk by other me- 
chanical processes in use in the 
larger dairies. 
Such _ stringent 
regulations may 
make necessary 
the installation of 
considerable 
equipment and 
greatly handicap 
the small dairy’s 
operations. Nat- 
urally, when such 
reguls ations 
agitated, 
smaller 


“Why natural beanty needr 


milk ordinance. Hearings were 
held with department officials and 
milk producers at which represen- 
tatives of the large milk plants 
were heard as well as the small 
producers. 

The situation and its resultant 
possibilities is a serious one for the 
small producers 
and as a result 
they have taken 
immediate steps 
to bring their 
case to the pub- 
lic. They have 
pooled their in- 
terests and are 
financing a news- 
paper advertising 
campaign which 
wisely avoids any 
reference to the 


fcel that the dis- 
cussions are apt 
to create an un- 
favorable impres- 
sion in the public 
mind concerning 
the purity of raw 
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proposed munici- 
pal regulation. 
Instead, the ad- 
vertising aims to 
educate the pub- 
lic to the good 
qualities of raw 


milk 

Thg small pro- 
ducer, because of 
his limited re- 
sources, is at a 


disadvantage in AN ARGUMENT AGAINST THE NEED FOR 
making the most MUNICIPAL REGULATION MAY 
BETWEEN THE LINES 


of his case. How- 
ever, while he 
may not be able to accomplish 
much individually, he can do much 
to help himself in co-operation 
with his fellow producers. Some 
idea of what may be done is 
afforded in a study of the joint 
efforts now being put forth by a 
number of small dairies in and 
about Seattle, Wash. 

For some time there has been a 
movement under way by the health 
department of Seattle to enforce 
more stringent regulations govern- 
ing the production and distribution 
of milk. This movement came to 
a head with the drafting of a new 
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milk, concentrat- 
ing all its atten- 
tion on the food 
values of this 
product. 

Vitamin “C” is 
made the theme 
about which the 
whole campaign 
revolves. This quality possessed 
by raw milk is lost, it is claimed, 
when milk is heated or treated. 
The public is asked to make sev- 
eral tests to satisfy itself as to the 
desirability of raw milk. These 
include a comparison of the cream 
line and tasting the raw prod- 
uct to determine its sweetness and 
richness. Readers are also asked 
to question their doctors as to the 
purity of the raw product. The 
copy carries the signature of the 
Natural Raw Milk Producers, but 
does not list names of members. 

Readers are given the address 


BE READ 
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and the telephone number of the 
association and are told that a 
booklet will be sent on request. 

The campaign is bringing greater 
prestige to members of the associ- 
ation and is adding to the confi- 
dence which they already enjoy in 
the neighborhoods they serve. The 
campaign distinguishes itself as a 
form of business insurance. Tact- 
ful avoidance of making an issue 
of the proposed ordinance makes 
the advertising more effective. It 
enables the raw milk producers to 
present their case with undivided 
attention, stressing only positive, 
constructive talking points. An 
enlightened public, the association 
feels, will reason for itself the 
needlessnéss of imposing restric- 
tions on the raw milk industry. 

The principal thought which a 
knowledge of the campaign should 
bring to small producers in other 
cities is the advantage to be gained 
by winning the confidence of con- 
sumers before unfavorable civic 
ordinances make such action com- 
pulsory. 


“Park Indoors,” Toledo 
Garagemen Advertise 


A number of Toledo, Ohio, garages 
have started a co-operative campaign 
to induce those who travel to business 
in automobiles, to park their cars in- 
doors. A single column advertisement 
which started the campaign was illus- 
trated with a cartoon of a man holding 
a yellow tag, representing a police sum- 
mons with the caption, “Caught.” 

The first paragraph of the copy reads, 
“For the cost of one tag you could 
park many hours in a high class ga- 
rage, where your car gets the same 
protection while downtown as at home.” 
Other disadvantages of street parking 
are pointed out. Rates and service at 
the garages are outlined in another 
paragraph. At the end of the ad- 
vertisement are listed the names and 
locations of the garages participating in 
the campaign. 


Biflex to Advertise New 
Product 


The Biflex Corporation, Waukegan, 
Ill., is placing a new product on the 
market. It is the Oilostat, a device to 
give a driver instant warning that his 
oil pressure is falling. The company 
will advertise the Oilostat in automo- 
tive trade papers this fall and plans 
eventually to into national publica- 
tions as distribution is built up. 
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New Accounts for Winsten 
& Sullivan 


The Kent Garage Investing Corpora- 
tion, New York, has appointed Winsten 
& Sullivan, Inc., advertising agency, 
also of New York, as advertising coun- 
sel. This company plans to erect a 
chain of motor hotels of twenty to 
thirty stories in height. 

Schieffelin & Company, New York, 
manufacturers and distributors of Ver. 
nax furniture cream, have placed their 
advertising account with insten & 
Sullivan. Newspapers and magazines 
will be used. 


W. P. Lloyd and R. C. Beery 
Join Geyer Agency 


W. P. Lloyd, formerly art director of 
the Charles Daniel Frey Company, Chi- 
cago, has joined The Geyer Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, advertising agency, in a 
similar cage He was formerly art 
director of The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany and of Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 

hicago. 

Ray C. Beery, formerly copy chief 
of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., at New 
York, has joined the staff of The Geyer 
Company as an account executive. 


Electrograph Company 
Appoints C. H. Gillette 


_The Electrograph Company, Detroit, 
direct-mail advertising. as appointed 
Charles H. Gillette sales representative 
in New England, with headquarters at 
West Hartford, Conn. He has been 
with the advertising department of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company and 
The Deane Company, advertising, both 
of Hartford. 


Kitchen Equipment Account 
to J. Jay Fuller 


_J. Jay Fuller, Buffalo, N. Y., adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising account of the 
Smith & Hildebrand Com any, Olean, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Bui -in steel 
i Magazines will be 


kitchen equipment. 
used. 


E. B. Gardiner with Adamars 
Advertising Company 

E. B. Gardiner has joined the pro- 
duction staff of the Adamars Advertis- 
ing Company, St. Louis. He resigned 
the early part of this year from the 
John Ring, Jr., Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, of which he was vice-pres- 
ident and one of the founders. 


C. F. Wilson Joins 
Indianapolis Agency 


C. F. Wilson, Indianapolis, has been 
added to the staff of the Sando Adver- 
tising Company, of that city. 
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The Primary 
Farm Market 


O arbitrary group of states or 
counties or townships or school 
districts nor any one of them can con- 
stitute the primary farm market. It 
consists of a mighty composite in which 
each farm, or ranch, or plantation, or 
orchard, or truck patch—any place in 
the United States—with its owner or 
operator is a basic part. If your dis- 
tribution warrants national magazine 
advertising your product is now with- 
in reach of any farm family in the 
United States. Such a distribution has 
estabilished a reason for using nation- 
al farm papers to reach all of the rural 
section of the American market. More 
than a million farm families read 
Farm Life. Other millions read other 
good farm papers. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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Poultry 
Paid 
Him 

$350,000 


In Seven 
Years 


D. T. FARROW, Peoria, Ill. 


Poultry raisers make big incomes and more 
than a quarter of a million read the poultry 
papers named below. ‘They represent an im- 
portant market for every national advertiser. 
Are they buying your products ? 


Hints to National Advertisers 


When poultry raisers come right out and tell you 
that they prefer these poultry papers to general 
farm magazine—and more than 66% of those 
answering a questionnaire did— its high time for 
you to cultivate the poultry raiser with advertise- 
ments in his own reading preference. 


American Poultry Journal Poultry Tribune 
Chicago, Illinios Mount Morris, Illinois 











A Contest That Won the Support 


of Jobbers’ 


Salesmen 


I: Got These Salesmen to Study a Sales Manual and Then Taught Them 
More about Our Products 


By H. D. 


Conklin 


Of The Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Co. 


vce of the present-day mis- 
understanding between manu- 
facturer and jobber is due to the 
lack of a closer contact between 
the jobbers’ salesmen and _ the 
manufacturers’ organization. We 
have found in our short experi- 
ence with jobbers that many 
of their men knew very little about 
our product and some of them 
did not even know that their com- 
pany was carrying our line. 
While we have made progress 
in establishing jobbers and get- 
ting them to feature our products 
at the right time of the year, we 
were not at all satisfied with the 
results which we were getting. 
Early this year we decided to 


correct this condition if possible. 


We believed that an educational 
campaign conducted through . a 
series of letters direct to the sales- 
men would be the logical way to 
establish a closer contact with the 
jobbers’ men. 

With this in mind we wrote 
to our ninety jobbers asking for 
the names and home addresses of 
their salesmen. Practically all re- 
sponded with this information. 
We have today in our files the 
names and addresses of over 800 
jobbers’ salesmen all of whom, 
theoretically at least, should be 
in a position to talk Everhot prod- 
ucts and answer any reasonable 
questions which might be asked 
by the dealers. ; 

Much to our surprise, practi- 
cally every jobber was anxious 
to help us in every way he could 
to make this campaign a success. 
We were about to prepare the 
material when a peculiar thing 
happened. The more we thought 
about the plan the more convinced 
we were that as far as its edu- 
cational feature was concerned 
the campaign would probably be 


of little value. It would be just 
another series of letters and litera- 
ture for the salesman to discard 
when he returned Saturday night. 
That the jobbers’ salesmen _ re- 
ceive a large quantity of letters 
and circulars from various manu- 
facturers is no secret. We then 
set out to solve the problem of 
how we could get the salésmen 
to read our literature. 

An unusual contest was decided 
upon and the results were so far 
above our first hopes that we are 
outlining the contest in detail. 

A. sales manual was prepared 
containing complete information 
on our Everhot electric cookers. 
This manual was briefly written 
but at the same time contained 
complete information about our 
product, its utility and the mer- 
chandising plan under which we 
were offering it to the trade. We 
might state at this point that the 
local power companies have been 
our largest outlet and it was this 
type of customer that we were 
endeavoring to interest our job- 
bers’ men in approaching with our 
products, 


A QUESTION NAIRE 


In addition to the manual, which 
could be completely read in about 
twenty minutes, we prepared a 
questionnaire containing fifty ques- 
tions based upon the informa- 
tion given in the manual. These 
questions were to be answered in 
long hand by the jobbers’ salesmen 
and returned to us before a specific 
date. 

A letter was sent to all of the 
jobbers’ salesmen as well as the 
sales managers, announcing the 
contest. 

We manufacture a small electric 
hot plate which is finished in 
nickel and is extremely attractive 
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and has a utility in practically 
every home.. This stove was of- 
fered free to any salesman who 
would answer 75 per cent of the 
questions on the questionnaire cor- 
rectly. In addition, we offered 
one of our cookers valued at $35 
as a first prize to each jobber’s 
organization where six or more 
salesmen entered the contest. In 
other words, every salesman had 
an opportunity to win a worth- 
while prize and at the same time 
the contest was made competitive 
through our offering a cooker for 
the best set of answers from each 
jobber’s organization. 

Four hundred and twelve sales- 
men entered the contest and: over 
100 received prizes. In com- 
menting on the contest several 
of our distributors have expressed 
the opinion that many of the sales- 
men who did not return the ques- 
tionnaire, read the manual and 
probably got almost as much good 
from it as those who returned 
the questionnaire completely filled 
out, 


LETTERS FROM SALESMEN 


We have received dozens of 
letters from the salesmen them- 
selves complimenting us on the 
way the contest was handled and 
assuring us how much good as 
well as enjoyment they got from 
answering the questions. 

It might be well at this point 
to mention that the questions were 
so arranged that they could be 
very easily answered in a few 
words. We tried to make them 
as definite as possible and they 
covered the construction of the 
cooker, the prices of the various 
models, equipment, the method of 
selling the dealer, and the co- 
operation we offered. For the 
last question we offered twenty 
points. The salesman had his 
choice either of listing in one 
hundred or more words the vari- 
ous selling points he would use 
in selling a power company, or 
offering in a like number of words 
a plan or sales stunt which he 
believed would result in the in- 
creased sale of our product. A 
number of worth-while merchan- 
dising suggestions were submitted. 
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Ayer & McKinney Organize 
Merger of Dairy Interests 


An amalgamation of the dairy plants 
and interests associated with Ayer & 
McKinney, a partnership engaged in 
the production and distribution of dairy 
products, has effected wit! the 
incorporation, in New York, o: the 
Meridale Dairies, Inc. 

The new organization will con‘inue, 
through the central corporate m:nage- 
ment, the activities of all the associ- 
ated companies. These include the 
Delhi Co-operative Dairy Company. The 
Franklin Company, the Orage County 
Milk Association and the Atlantic City 
Dairy Company, as well as the parent 
partnership. ‘ 

B. D. White, managing partner of 
Ayer & McKinney, has elect 
resident and treasurer of the Meridale 

airies, Inc. Wilfred W. Fry, senior 
partner of N. W. Ayer & Son, who, 
since the death of F. Wayland Ayer 
has been the principal owner of Ayer 
& McKinney, will be chairman of the 
board of directors. B. I. Christensen 
becomes vice-president and Pau! D. 
Fry, secretary. ward, Atlantic 
City, becomes a member of the board 
of directors. 


“Postage” and “The Mailbag” 
to Be Merged 


ohn Howie Wright, editor and pub- 
lisher of Postage, New York, has pur- 
chased The ailbag, Cleveland, from 
The Mailbag Publishing Company, of 
which Leonard W. Smith was president 
and William Feather, secretary-treasurer. 

Postage, which was founded in Jan- 
uary, 1916, and The Mailbag, which was 
started in April of that year, will 
merged, effective with the September 
issue under the name Postage and The 
Mailbag. 


Elmer John Roeper is business manager. 


W. V. Pogue with Uniform 


Products Company 

Webster V. Pogue has joined the 
Uniform Products Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., manufacturer of tobacco-base fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, etc., as vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales and advertising. 
He was formerly sales manager of 
Robert H. Ingersoll, Inc., New York. 


W. L. Ralston with “Engineer- 


ing and Contracting” 

W. L. Ralston has joined the En- 
ineering and Contracting Publishing 
ompany, Chicago. During the last 
four years he has been with the Cleve- 
land offices of the Penton Publishing 
Company and the McGraw-Hill Catalog 
& Directory Company. 


Frank Miller has joined the Gibson 
Company, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
musical instruments, as assistant sales 
and advertising manager. He was {or- 
merly with the Modern Appliance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 








If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WOODTONE 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
McKESSON & ROBBINS PHARMACEUTICALS 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 
SEMET-SOLVAY COKE 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
INDIAN GASOLINE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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COMMERCIALLY, industrially, so- 
cially, artistically, and in many other 
respects Metropolitan Boston oper- 
ates as a unit. But, ’though seem- 
ingly united, Boston in reality is “a 
house divided.” An invisible line 
runs throughout the city, separating 
the population into two great groups 
—neighbor from neighbor, neighbor- 
hood from neighborhood. While this 
division cannot be _ graphically 
charted, it is, nevertheless, real. It 
is a difference in thought, in habits, 
and modes of living, the results of 
tradition, heredity and environment. 


Those advertising campaigns that have 
succeeded in Boston succeeded because 
the sponsors knew and appreciated the 
fact that Boston is a twofold market— 
one of the richest in the United States. 


The Boston of the census is not the 
advertiser's Boston. Boston is credited 
with a population of 779,620, but that is 
the Boston bounded by definite civic 
limits. The real Boston is Business 
Boston—the A.B.C. trading territory 
within a radius of thirty miles from City 
Hall. Here live nearly three million 
people, all within an hour’s ride from the LEE 
city—nearly two million of them within 
half an hour’s ride. This is the greatest 
population density per square mile of any 
trading area in America except New York. 








Advertising Represeneatine : For six the Herald-Traveler has 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been fret in National Advertisi 
250 Park Avenue, New York,N.Y. including all financial, automobi 
914 Peoples Gas Bidg., : and oubliodon advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. , Boston daily newspapers. 
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This great concentration of popu- 
lation is the advertiser’s Boston, but, 
being divided, it can be covered com- 
pletely ONLY by using two Boston 
newspapers. 

The Boston Herald-Traveler must 
be one of the two newspapers se- 
lected, for one group (and this the 
more important from the standpoint 
of per capita wealth and buying 
power) is covered by the Herald- 
Traveler and by the Herald-Traveler 
only. 

Any one of the other three Boston 
papers can be used to reach most of the 
other group. The leading agencies and 
advertisers realize that Boston’s popula- 
tion is divided in thought, preferences and 
buying habits and plan accordingly. That 
they consider the Herald-Traveler group 
the more desirable as a buying unit, is 
evidenced by the fact that for six years 
the Herald-Traveler’s advertising columns 

myyeverery have led all Boston daily newspapers in 
volume of national advertising, including 
all financial, automobile and publication 
advertising. 

The circulation of the Herald-Traveler 
is not duplicated by any other Boston 
newspaper or combination of newspapers. 

EL For that reason, complete coverage of the 
eT Boston trading area dictates the use of the 
Herald-Traveler as one of the newspapers 
selected to sell Business Boston’s nearly 

three million population. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative: For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. q incl all fi ial bi 
914 Peoples Gas Bldg., and publication advertising, among 

0, Til. P B daily pap 
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“We do not advertise enough abroad. 


“The feature of modern advertising 
is peculiarly American, and should 
be indulged in abroad to a greater 
extent. It surmounts the barrier of a sa 
price, if convincing, for it conveys poy 
the thought of quality and service. well 


Corollary thereto, it represents qual- ot 
ity and service, for only a product yd 
which embodies these features justi- ng 


fies such an expenditure.” - 
xec 


From “Markets for Prepared Medicines” by of tl 
M. C. Bergin, Chemical Division, Bureau direc 
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LA PRENSA of Buenos § 
Aires is ‘‘South America’s 
Greatest Newspaper” 
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JOSHUA B. POWERS 
Exclusive Advertising Representative 
250 Park Avenue New York 





How Shall the Branch Manager 
Be Paid? 


The System of Compensation Shodld Balance the Branch Manager’s 
Desire for Increased Sales with the Need for Sound Economies 


-By a New York General Manager 


: — branch manager should be 
paid a straight salary. This is 
a safe rule unless an enterprise is 
willing to recognize the truth that 
the branch manager is, in fact, as 
well as in theory, a general man- 
ager. Just as the general manager 
of today receives, in addition to 
any fixed compensation, a direct 
share in the profits of the business 
he directs, so should the branch 
manager receive, in addition to any 
fixed compensation, a direct share 
of the profits of the branch he 
directs. 

The radicals on the subject of 
branch managers’ compensation 


insist that no method which does 
not take into account the value of 
performance of the various activi- 


ties can ever be wholly adequate. 

One New York manufacturer 
with thirty-eight branch houses in 
the United States—and twelve 
overscas—is quietly putting into 
force a system of compensation 
for branch managers which typi- 
fies modern thought in this direc- 
tion. Since this work is experi- 
mental, although it has been in 
process for five years, the company 
is not ready to make a_ public 
announcement, because of the im- 
mediate effect upon its branch 
managers who are not yet enjoying 
its benefits. 

This system divides the branch 
manager’s duties into: 


ff 


Sales 
A svestteang 
( 

Cred 

( 

S 


NDu ews 


sub-divides sales into: 


fits 
read 
ts 
w salesmen 
. Improvement of old salesmen 
Distribution. 


To the seven major divisions it 
assigns the following percentages 
of importance: 


Each one of these seven major 
divisions is sub-divided along the 
lines of the analysis given for 
sales, and against each  sub- 
division a percentage figure is 
established. 

The compensation of the branch 
manager is made up of the follow- 
ing elements: 

1. Allowance of $100 for each year 
of service with the oe aang od 

. Allowance for values beyond those 
ar for by branch management. 

A fixed per cent of the net profits 
of “ae branch. 

4. Twenty-five’ per cent of net profits 
in excess of profit quota set for branch. 

5. Fifteen per cent of savings effected, 
as against established cost figures in any 
division except Sales. 

There are even further, but 
minor, divisions which are not 
mentioned, as they are _ being 
dropped in the 1927 plans of this 
company. 

A typical cross-section of the 
workings of this plan is seen in 
the records of the branch, which, 
for the purposes of identification, 
we will call Indianapolis, although 
the real city is miles away from 
Indianapolis. 

The Indianapolis branch manager, 
in 1924, completed his fifteenth 
year of service. Consequently, 
under the “$100 a year” rule he 
received, first of all, $1,500. Un- 
der Division 2, he received $400, 
for his values, outside of those 
called for by branch managership 
during the year 1924. This $400 
represented his being responsible 
for the accepted name for a new 
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product; for a suggestion for the 
improving of a container; for a 
method of tie-up with jobbers’ 
salesmen which could be used na- 
tionally, and for the winning solu- 
tion of a means of disposing of a 
line abandoned during the season. 

It is to be noted that in 1924, 
out of seven branch managers now 
paid by this new method of allow- 
ance, the outside values ranged 
from $150 to.a maximum of 
$3,200. The high-water mark was 
reached by a branch manager who 
has since become service manager 
of the company. He was awarded 
$2,500 for a detailed plan of use of 
sales helps and advertising mate- 
rial in towns of less than 2,500 
population—a plan so comprehen- 
sive as to win him a new position, 
as well as this substantial and 
immediate monetary reward. 

The Indianapolis branch mana- 
ger under Division 3, which in his 
case called for 5 per cent of the 
net profits of the branch, received 
$1,200, as his branch showed a net 
profit of only $24,000. One branch 
manager, whose territory afforded 
far greater opportunity for profits 
and who received 1 per cent of 
the net profits of his branch, re- 
ceived a tidy $1,880,. largely repre- 
senting profit on volume created by 
a predecessor, but, on the other 
hand, representing profit for the 
handling of which he was respon- 
sible. 

Under Division 4, the Indian- 
apolis branch manager received 
nothing, as the profit quota for his 
branch was $25,000, which he 
failed to reach by $1,000. While 
this quota might be held to be 
excessive, in view of all condi- 
tions, it was established with the 
guidance and consent of the In- 
dianapolis branch manager, and is 
one which he feels that, within a 
few years, he will exceed mate- 
rially. 

Under Division 5, this branch 
manager received $516. He was 
successful in reducing many costs 
well below the established cost 
figures. His correspondence costs 
were cut by a bonus system which 
he inaugurated. He cut the cost of 
office records by boldly and in- 
genuously making a contract with 
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the office manager at headquarters 
for odd-time jobs and thus cashed 
in on the greater elasticity of the 
home office clerical force. By the 
use of carbonized forms he saved 
a tidy sum on records which were 
destroyed month by month. and 
only kept as insurance against the 
loss of important records in 
transit. 

Economies in connection with 
the use of electrotypes; savings 
brought about by better balancing 
of stock and lowering of interest 
charges; coupled with lowered 
lighting bills, due to the installation 
of a different type of fixture and 
a closer study of control of light- 
ing in basement and sub-basement, 
all added to the savings which 
were made in the face of cost 
standards at such low figures as to 
be almost revolutionary. 

This made his total compensa- 
tion for the year 1926, $3,616. 

But it is already certain that this 
same branch manager’s compensa- 
tion in 1927 will run_ between 
$4,200 and $4,500, and the branch 
manager estimates his own income 
within a few years at $6,000, 
which is, frankly, a high mark for 
a branch manager in this line, par- 
ticularly in a city of the size of 
Indianapolis. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


Another Eastern enterprise now 
employs a similar method of com- 
pensation for some of its branch 
managers and is extending the sys- 
tem rapidly. 

While this second company 
makes no allowance for the years 
of service with the company, ex- 
cept as it takes this into account 
in a direction which will be ex- 
plained, it feels that it is decidedly 
on the right road and that, with 
few modifications, if any, the pres- 
ent system will be made a national 
standard by 1930. 

Like its New York counterpart, 
this concern places its greatest em- 
phasis on profits from sales. It 
increases the 40 per cent of the 
New York manufacturer’s percent- 
age column to 50 per cent. It 
then sets a series of tasks and 
divides the reward for the com- 
pletion of each task, and offers 
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Advertising 
and 
- « Distribution 


in ARGENTINA 


must go hand in hand to insure the fullest pos- 
sible success, as in any market. Just as the lead- 
ing newspapers of the United States recognize 
this fact, so does 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


performing, as it does, a double service for the 
advertiser. 


Not only does LA NACION most effectively 
bring the sales message to the buying population 
of a most prosperous market, but through its 
Merchandising Department, it helps those who 
have something to sell, so to plan their cam- 
paigns, that the value received from their ad- 
vertising may be an eloquent tribute to LA 


NACION. 


“Ask LA NACION “Ask ARGENTINA 
about ARGENTINA” about LA NACION” 


Editorial and General Office in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 

. W. W. DAVIES S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 
Correspondent and General Times Bldg., New York 


33 oy meme York Telephone: Bryant 6900 


Vrite for “Advertising in Argentina” and “Certified Circulation,” by 
Dr. Jorge A. Mitre, Publisher of LA NACION 
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Wonder what an ‘automobile advertising T 
writer thinks aboutP........ By BRIGGS 
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To turn out streams of 


automobile copy.. 


year after year.... 


And keep it ever different from 
the oceans of copy written before 

. that’s a MAN’S job. And 
we take off our hats to the several 
brilliant copy men who have 
shown themselves consistently 
equal to this task. 


But some day, some automobile 
manufacturer will venture to 
place his advertising problem 
with an advertising agency, suc- 
cessful in many other lines of 
advertising but totally without 
experience in motor car adver- 
tising. 


The advertising he gets from 
this new source probably won’t 
follow the orthodox technique of 
motor car copy. But it will have 
something else. It will, have 
“freshness of viewpoint” and 
“freedom of attack”; two qual- 


ities very useful today in flagging 
the interest of the jaded adver- 
tisement-reader. 


When a certain famous Wall 
Street man picked a country 
banker to run a Fifth Avenue de- 
partment store, his associates 
protested that he had had no 
department store experience. 


“That’s one reason I picked 
him,” the financier replied. “He’s 
a successful business man. And 
he hasn’t any experience which 
he ought to forget. So he’s not 
likely to be ruled by the tyranny 
of out-dated precedents and in- 
grown inhibitions.” 


Which is our main brief to some 
motor car maker who seeks a 
new and effective flair for his 
advertising. 





CLIENTS; INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY (1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverplate); 


BAUER & BLACK; ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO.; P. LORILLARD CO.; THE HOUSE OF 


KUPPENHEIMER; SCRIPPS“-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS; REID, MURDOCH & Co. (for 1928) 





LENNEN @ MITCHELL, Inc. 


An advertising agency serving a limited number 
of large-volume advertisers 


17 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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The third 


largest pay envelope 
in Massachusetts 


HE size of a 
man’s pay 
envelope is the 
best indication 
of his buying 


power. The 
same thing ap- 
plies to a market. In 1925 
New Bedford’s pay en- 
velope held $37,138,795 — 
the third largest payroll in 
Massachusetts. 


There are markets with 
larger pay envelopes, but 
few where you can make a 
good volume of sales as 
cheaply and easily asin New 
Bedford. The people who 


receive this 
money read one 


One newspaper newspaper, al- 
wins this 
market 


most to a man. 
The Standard 
Mercury is read 
morning and 
evening in 97 out of every 
hundred homes in New Bed- 
ford. And the rate is only 
10c a line. A couple of 
thousand dollars will do a 
good advertising job for you 
in New Bedford. 

We'll be glad to give you 
more facts —or write to 
the Charles H. Eddy Co., 
our New York, Boston and 
Chicago representatives. 


Member of the Associated Press 


NEW BEDFORD 


market in Massachusetts 
Completely covered by the 
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rewards for going beyond 


further 
the task. 

The branch manager starts with 
a base salary which recognizes, 
first of all, the burden of responsi- 
bility in maintaining profit volume. 
In this case, the manufacturer has 
established from a national investi- 
gation the figure of $35 compen- 
sation for each $1,000 worth of 
sales showing an average of 12 per 
cent gross profit. 

To this is added a lump sum 
which recognizes the branch man- 
ager’s years of service; “abilities 
which benefit the business as a 
whole,” and willingness to work in 
other territories on receipt of three 
months’ notice. It may be noted 
that this factor of willingness to 
work in any part of the United 
States carries with it a bonus of 
$500 a year. 

The branch manager is allowed 
one-half of 1 per cent for credit 
losses. He shares in any savings 
when his credit losses are less 
than that amount. He is allowed 
a varying percentage for excel- 
lence in collections. He is given 
a set task of collecting 9914 per 
cent of outstanding overdue in- 
debtedness, and is paid a bonus for 
collections within sixty days from 
date of maturity by a sliding scale 
that doubly rewards him for in- 
creasing his percentage of accounts 
which discount in accordance with 
terms, or who pay within five days 
of the stipulated net terms of sale. 

The branch managers are as- 
signed a definite proportion of 
stock represented by money value 
in comparison with monthly sales. 
They are then compensated for 
stock carried which is less in 
money value than the standard— 
providing that by absence of back 
orders and by keeping up a definite 
system of prompt deliveries, they 
show that they are not affecting 
service to customers. 

The office budget is made up in 
detail during November and De- 
cember of each year and applies 
on the following year. Each 
branch manager is allowed one- 
third of all savings effected, as 
against a budget which is admit- 
tedly without elasticity. But to 
counterbalance this scanty budget, 
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each branch manager is permitted 
to exceed the budget without pen- 
alty, upon approval of the office 
manager at headquarters, and is 
then credited on the basis of sav- 


“ings over the increased budget. 


A Pennsylvania manufacturer 
takes an even more modern stand 
in connection with the payment of 
his branch managers. His method 
of compensation is based upon 
“performance plus,” as he defines 
it. His branch managers receive 
straight salaries which are liberal 
in themselves. He then establishes 
high standards of performance. 
Each order received must be 
shipped within eight working hours 
of receipt, or in a business day in 
which the final hour falls. for 
every 100 orders shipped on this 
basis, the branch manager receives 
$25 bonus. For orders not shipped 
in accordance with this rule, $5 is 
deducted. 


_ BALANCING STOCKS 


Since this plan would naturally 
lead to the accumulation of exces- 
sive stocks at branch houses and 
to a high shipping department pay- 
roll, each branch manager is held 
to a high standard of performance 
in connection with the balancing 
of his stocks. They are also held 
to a definite knowledge of daily 
inventory value, which is, of course, 
made on the sliding scale in com- 
parison with the money value of 
outgoing shipments. 

The branch manager is held to 
a dollar-and-cent cost per 100 
pounds of outgoing orders, and, 
in fairness to the branch manager, 
this is controlled by a factor which 
recognizes the number of shipments 
per 100 pounds. This combination 
definitely controls shipping costs 
and, at the same time, by estab- 
lishing a task, affords the oppor- 
tunity for a bonus for reducing 
costs. This bonus is based on 
reducing the cost per shipment 
pound, modified as previously ex- 
plained. 

This manufacturer feels that a 
reward for small credit losses must 
be delicately balanced so that it 
will not restrict sales by unwise 
over-caution in connection with 


opening new accounts and extend- 
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ing needed credit to accounts which 
involve a considerable element of 
credit risk. 

Consequently, the control for all 
substantial credits is placed at 
headquarters, and no system of 
rewards is directly involved in 
connection with the crediting of 
orders. There is, however, a bonus 
based on keeping down overdue 
indebtedness, which, in the long 
run, with a branch, is a reward 
for the sound crediting of their 
minor orders, since, as every branch 
manager knows, branch credits and. 
collections go hand in hand and 
many a risk is a collection risk 
rather than a credit risk. 

Since many branch managers are 
also their own star salesmen, natu- 
rally, in such cases, there is oppor- 
tunity for a definite recognition of 
their sales achievements. But as 
this really falls in the broad field 
of salesmen’s compensation this 
factor is merely mentioned here as 
one which necessarily demands 
recognition when the branch man- 
ager sells in person. 

But in many cases—a constantly 
growing number—the branch man- 
ager, while not truly a salesman, 
is responsible for the handling of 
certain* house accounts which do 
not fall to the credit or regular 
handling of any of the sales force. 

For example, it is quite common 
for Chicago branch managers per- 
sonally to be responsible for the 
large mail-order accounts which 
center in that city. It is true that 
one chief reason for this is the 
tendency of manufacturers to sell 
these large mail-order houses at 
prices well below the minimums at 
which the regular sales force are 
permitted to quote even their 
wholesale trade. 

But, regardless of the reason for 
considering these outlets as house 
accounts, where they are handled 
by a branch manager and he is 
held responsible for their growth, 
this becomes a factor in his bonus, 
whether he is on a straight salary 
or enjoys a more scientific method 
of compensation. 

Until 1923, there was a growing 
tendency to recognize the abilities 
of the branch manager in his role 
of sales manager by giving him a 
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definite per cent of the gross sales 
made by salesmen in his territory. 
While this method had the merit 
of emphasizing to the branch 
manager his responsibility as a 
manager of salesmen, it over- 
emphasized this point and tended to 
make the branch manager’s pocket- 
book tell him to neglect many of 
his duties in order to secure the 
maximum income. As these ar- 
rangements were usually nothing 
more or less than a flat per cent 
on the gross sales in his territory, 
without any controlling factors, it 
also led to extravagance in the 
number of salesmen employed by 
a branch manager, and also caused 
the branch manager to take the 
salesman’s part whenever a pro- 
ducing salesman desired an in- 
crease in salary. 


THE BRANCH MANAGER’S WORTH 


The branch manager, recognizing 
that his own income was directly 
affected, was loath to see a sales- 
man depart, since, from his neces- 
sarily selfish standpoint, his own 
interests were better served by 
paying a man more than his sales 
would warrant, rather than have 
him leave, particularly if his 
resignation meant his selling a 
competitor’s line in the branch 
manager’s territory. 

There is, however, a growing 
appreciation of the worth of the 
branch manager in connection with 
the selection, training and coaching 
of new salesmen. More and more 
general managers, as well as gen- 
eral sales managers, are coming to 
the realization that the branch 
manager who can hire and train 
producing salesmen should be en- 
couraged by the pocketbook route. 
For good salesmen are a national 
rather than a sectional asset, and 
the branch manager who makes 
available a steady stream of new 
and good men, definitely aids the 
enterprise as a whole. 

One general manager definitely 
credits each branch house with 
$5,000 added profits every time a 
salesman is taken from a branch 
territory and assigned to another 
branch territory. Since with this 
enterprise, the manager shares di- 
rectly in the profits of the branch, 
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Sans Bunk 


Tulsa's complete market unit 
. designated as the Magic 
Empire . . . comprises a rich, 
resourceful area 70 miles in ra- 
dius, covering 21 counties of 
eastern Oklahoma. It has a 
population of 750,000 
produces about 60% of the fed- 
eral income tax of the state .. . 
and has nearly three-fifths of 
the paved highways of the state. 


In the annual registration of 
automobiles there were a total 
of 449,960 in the state of which 
188,554, or 42%, were in the 
Magic Empire. 

Of the 35,952 new automobiles 
registered in the state during 
the first six months of 1927, the 
Magic Empire had 16,466, or 
46%, of the state total. 


There’s the rich Oklahoma 
market for automotive and 
other manufacturers. And, of 
course, the Tulsa World is the 
newspaper to depend upon to 


win the Magic Empire trade. 


No other newspaper even claims 
to reach this market as does the 
Tulsa World day after day. 


The World’s fast motor trans- 
port service, employing 38 
motor trucks, and its city car- 
rier type service throughout the 
Magit Empire assures distribu- 
tion of a complete newspaper 
throughout this market as early 
as in the city of Tulsa . 

Morning, Evening and Sunday. 


Detailed information concern- 
ing the market possibilities of 
the Magic Empire furnished on 
request. 


Sworn Average Net Paid Circulation July 1927 


DAILY (M. & E.) 
79,358 


SUNDAY 
64,198 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


The Ford-Parsons Co. 
360N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
58 Sutter St., San Francisco 


Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, 
9 East 4ist St., New York 
201 Devonshire St., Boston 


Davies, Dillon & Kelly 
707 Land Bank Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Walton Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


An All-Day Newspaper 


TULSA*@ WORLD 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 
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this means a tidy $500 in the 
branch manager’s pocket every 
time a salesman he has secured 


and trained is transferred to an-° 


other territory. 

This system has ended the just 
recriminations of branch managers 
who claimed soundly that they were 
not being properly recognized when 
their territory was robbed of a 
man in order to strengthen a ter- 
ritory in which a branch manager 
resided who was without ability to 
secure and train good men. 

Perhaps the best system of com- 
pensating branch managers is the 
combination of a guaranteed in- 
come representing, roughly, nine- 
tenths of the flat salary which 
would be paid to a branch man- 
ager worthy of conducting a given 
branch. Coupled with this, there 
should be a variable lump sum 
payment at the end of the year, 
covering the values of the branch 
manager apart from those neces- 
sary for the conduct of a particular 
branch. Beyond this there should 
be, first, a definite and known per- 
centage of the sales profits of the 
branch and, second, and finally, a 
reward for wise economies. 

This system makes the branch 
manager a general manager, in 
fact, as well as in theory. It 
properly balances his rightful de- 
sire for increased sales with the 
equally sound necessity for keep- 
ing down costs. It is a system 
which, in some one of its many 
forms, is being adopted more 
widely each year. It is a system 
which unquestionably will yield to 
a greater degree of standardization 
and simplification. 

The branch manager’s compen- 
sation should both govern and 
direct his activities, and both 
stimulate and increase his abilities. 


Underwood Typewriter 
Reports Net Profit 


Underwood Typewriter Com- 

New York, R. 2 t ~ six months 
une 30, a net 
profit of $1,314, 620° “ae ederal taxes 
and charges. against $1,146,644 in the 
first half of 1926. 

Net profit for the June quarter of 
1927, amounted to $380,762, after Fed- 
eral taxes and charges, against $933,858 
in the preceding quarter and $276,384 
in the second quarter of last year. 


The 
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Committees Appointed for 
National Publishers Mecting 


The following committees have been 
appointed to take cha of the annual 
meeting of the National Publishers Asso. 
ciation, Inc., which will be held Sep. 
tember 20 and 21 at Buckwoo i Inn, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa.: 

Arrangements, B. A. Mackinnon, 
chairman, Roger W. Allen, E. Kendall 
Gillett, Guy L, Harrington and William 
B. Warner; Entertainment, Mr. Gillett 
and Mr. Harrington; Golf tournament, 
F. EL. Wurzburg, chairman, Eugene 
Kelly, and Graham Patterson; Nomi. 
nating, A. D. Mayo, chairman, Roger 
W. Allen, P. S. Collins, C. H. Hathaway 
and H. W. Newhall. 


Homer McKee Agency 
Adds to Staff 


Reuben M. Morris, formerly with 
the sales department of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber a pare Akron, Ohio, 
has joined the staff of The Homer Mc- 
Kee Company, Inc., Indianapolis adver- 
tising agency. He will direct a new 
outdoor advertising department. 

George F. Callahan has joined the art 
staff of The Homer McKee Company, 
Inc. He was formerly with George 
Batten Company, Inc., and the Patter- 
son-Andress Company, Inc., New York. 


New Vanity Case to Be 
Advertised 


shaped like a 
laced on the 


A new vanity case, 
cigarette lighter, will be 
porte in September by E. & J. Bass, 
Inc., New York, and advertised in 
newspapers and magazines. This adver- 
tising will be directed by the United 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 


John Ward with Athert-n 
& Currier 


John Ward has been added to the 
staff of Atherton & Currier, New York 
advertising agency. He has been with 
The Green, Palton Cunningham Com- 
pany, Chicago. Previous to that associa- 
tion he had been with the New York 
Journal of Commerce. 


“Municipal and County 
Engineering” 
Municipal and County Engineering, 
Indianapolis. has been purchased by the 
Gillette Publishing Company, Chicago, 
and will be renamed the Municipal 
News. 


Buys 


S. F. Needham Joins Allied 
Newspapers, Inc. 
Stephen F. Needham has joined the 


Chicago staff of Alli Newspapers, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. He was 
previously with the advertising staf of 
the St. is Globe-Democrat. 
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OUR prospective custom- 

Y ers —will they respond 

to this sales point? Will 

they quicken to that? Will they 

see your copy? Is it interesting 

or dramatic enough to be sure 

they read it? Will they believe 

what you say? Has it the spark 
that will create sales? 


Fundamental, yes—but how 
easily lost sight of in our ab- 
sorption in the technique of 
copy andart preparation. How 
easy to become enthusiastic 
about a piece of fine writing, 
a beautiful drawing, a pleasing 
type arrangement, and forget 
that these, while a part of the 
whole, are merely incidental— 
that the big job is tosell goods. 


This agency has watched the 
results from over thirty million 
dollars spent on keyed copy. It 


thinks of copy in terms of the 
consumer sales it will create. 


It has found that the adver- 
tising that sells goods must not 
only be based on the right 
appeal but it must have some- 
thing in it that will fire the 
imaginations of the millions— 
fire them with a desire for the 
product advertised. 


The difference between or- 
dinary copy and copy that has 
this quality may be the differ- 
ence between great and small 
success. 


We have arranged an ex- 
hibit which contains examples 
of copy that is accomplishing 
most unusual results for some 
of the leading advertisers in 
this country. May we show it 
to you? No obligation. 


RUTHRAUFF ®& RYAN, INc. 


NEW YORK: 132 WEST 31st STREET 
CHICAGO: 225 N. MICHIGAN BLVD. 


St. Louis: Arcade Bldg. 


DYOINITEOYOc’? 
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: ne Farm Prices 





in 

Secretary Jardine | 

’ ry ] 

Announces his Agricultural} | 

Price Stabilization Plan ] - 

in The Farm Journal 

ECRETARY of Agriculture Jardine has a workable 
plan for stabilizing prices of farm products at 
profitable figures. He desires to get this message to 

as many farmers as possible, in the most forcible a. 

way, and he selected The Farm Journal to carry an 4% 

exclusive article explaining his plan. icon 


It is logical that men of prominence, who wish to 
reach the greatest audience of real farmers, should 
speak through the columns of The Farm Journal, 
which has a greater number of R. F. D. readers than 
any other publication. 








i first . in_ the ! A 


PHILADELPHIA ;: NEW YORK ~- BOSTON + ATLANTA 
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The Farm Journal 
Also Reaches. Most Farmers 
in the Primary Farm Market 


J pit cer own also, get most profit from their 
advertising if it reaches these same farmers— 
“dirt” farmers who are above average in social and 
business standing. 


Moreover, The Farm Journal has far more circulation 
than any other farm paper in the Primary Farm 
Market, where farmers average to buy twice as much 
as farmers in other sections. Advertisers in The Farm 
Journal cover much the largest farm market at much 
the lowest cost per page per thousand farm circulation, 


The Primary Farm Market 









Black marks the 1198 
better - than - average 
counties, containing 
69.4% of all farm pur- 
chasing power. ere 
is concentrated 75.9% 
of The Farm Journal’s 
circulation, 


© 1927 The Farm Journal 


1,400,000 Circulation 


Journa 


field | 


HICAGO + SEATTLE : SAN FRANCISCO : LOS ANGELES 
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Thin, strong paper 


for pocket maps 





HE tourist map of New 

England published by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad is a 
fine example of map printing. 
The map is so thin and light that 
it easily folds to fit the pocket 
and is hardly more bulky than 
a letter. 

This map is printed on 
Warren's Thintext. Thintext 
was specially chosen for the job 
because it is so thin it saves room 
and solightit saves mailing costs. 
It has unusual strength, and a 
smooth, velvety surface that 
insures perfect printing results. 


In addition, Thintext binds 
well, folds smoothly, lies flat, is 
not difficult to handle on the 
press, and is sufficiently opaque 
so that printing on the front 
will not make printing on the 
back hardtoread. — 


Send for our free booklet, 
“Making it Easy to Plan Print- 
ing on Warren's Thintext.” 
It will show you many samples 
of just what fine results Thin- 
text gives. S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 101 Milk Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 





THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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That Versatile Fellow, Paul Revere 


A Caveat against Enslavement by the Colonial Style in Art and Copy 


By Thomas A. Baggs 


Of Mac Manus, 


T is surely time for someone to 
break a lance or two when an 
editorial* in Printers’ INK di- 
lates: “Art work has far out- 
stripped copy in advertising. In 
art work there has been a laudable 
tendency toward simplicity in line 
and composition. In copy one is 
likely to discover either the dull, 
the obvious and the trite, or in- 
volved and fanciful writing, lack- 
ing entirely in sincerity and di- 
rectness.”” 

This, forsooth, in the same issue 
that carries the swan song of “A. 
Fallen Star,” setting forth—with 
a poignancy too deep for tears— 
the woes of the writer of copy. 

It seemeth, indeed, that the copy 
writer is fallen upon evil days. 
One of our ilk, penning the blurb 
for “Your Money’s Worth,” a re- 
cent work of fiction anent the ad- 
ventures of an advertising detec- 
tive, bids for readers who “are 
tired of playing Alice in a 
Wonderland of hypnotic words 
and empty values.” Ichabod! Vae 
victis! No balm in Gilead! 

Of course, no defense is needed 

—tither by the writer of copy or 
by the user. Opinions about copy 
count for nothing. Few of the ex- 
perienced advertisers accept them. 
The only test of copy is the bal- 
ance sheet. And so long as com- 
petition flourishes—which assur- 
edly it does—there will never be 
lack of spurs to invention and ex- 
periment in word technique. 
_ But in the name of clear think- 
ing and frank writing, let us enter 
a caveat against glibness in form- 
ing opinions, The greatest enemy 
to improvement in any art is the 
multitude of self-constituted crit- 
ics. In these enlightened days, 
every homunculus with eyes to see 
and hands to write is confident he 
can tell his neighbor what is what 
i any matter of words or pic- 
tures. 


7 “Har dly 
August 4, 


a Man Is Now Alive,” 


1927; page 175. 
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Incorporated 


Speaking for over a hundred 
million odd souls, the writer of 
this editorial calmly tells us that 
“we have gone back to Colonial 
days for present-day inspiration in 
architecture and furniture.” A per- 
fect example of today’s tendency 
to generalize after one glance. But 
then he lives, moves and has his 
being in the East and presumably 
in Sudbury, Mass. What happens 
beyond the pale—in Oshkosh, 
Podunk, Kalamazoo and Grand 
Rapids—matters not, although he 
undertakes to speak for the inhab- 
itants of these communities. 

More oracular, however, is the 
remark that Colonial advertising 
copy wil] supply a model of simple 
style for the present. In proof, 
Paul Revere is trotted out to show 
he can handle the pen as well as 
reins and forceps and silversmith- 
ery. The versatile Paul is even 
quoted and pedestaled for sincer- 
ity and directness. His effort is 
worth requoting : 


Paul Revere takes this method of re- 
turning his most sincere thanks to the 
gentlemen and ladies who have em- 
ployed him in the care of teeth. He 
would now inform them and all others 
who are so unfortunate as to lose their 
teeth by accident or other ways that 
he still continues the business of a 
dentist. He flatters himself that from 
the experience he has had these two 
years, in which time he has fixed some 
hundreds of teeth, that he can fix them 
as well as any surgeon-dentist who ever 
came from London. He fixes them in 
such a manner that they are not only 
an ornament, but of real use in speak- 
ing and eating. He will wait on any 

— or lady at their lodgings. 

e may be spoke with at his shop oppo- 
site Dr. Clark’s at the North End, 
where the Gold and silversmith busi- 
ness is carried on in all its branches. 


There, messieurs, is your model 
for simple, sincere and direct copy. 
Mark the phraseology! Instead of 
directly returning thanks, Paul 
“takes this method” of doing so. 
Instead of directly stating he is 
still open for business, he “would 
now inform them and all others 
who are so unfortunate as to lose 
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their teeth by accident or other 
ways.” Instead of directly refer- 
ring to his experience, he “flatters 
himself that from the experience, 
etc.” Directness, forsooth! If this 
be not the very model of indefinite 
wobblesome, rambling and round- 
about otiosity, then am I a shotten 
herring. 

Of a truth, one would need to 
be very much laudator temporis 
acti to hold such ancient maunder- 
ing as a worth-while pattern for 
modern advertising. Viewed in the 
proper perspective, it is vastly en- 
tertaining. I, for one,- am inter- 
ested to learn of the tooth-pulling 
proclivities of our first national 
steeple-chaser. But, after enjoying 
the archaic flavor of his copy, I 
find it impossible to rate Paul as 
a shining light among writers of 
his own times, much less those of 
today. Age does not sanctify 
writing, even if it does enhalo 
architecture and furniture for a 
minority. 

Perhaps we should be grateful 
that Paul was not quite as handy 
with the drawing pencil or brush. 


By the same logic that argues for 
the Colonial style of copy, one 
might argue for the Colonial style 
of illustration and thus reduce all 
art work to borders, flowers and 


grapevine. But no! Art work is 
o be permitted. It has “a laud- 
able tendency toward simplicity in 
line and composition.” It has “far 
outstripped copy in advertising.” 


ART HAS A LONG WAY TO GO TO 
CATCH UP WITH COPY 


Again, personal opinion is ponti- 
ficating. Art work, we are all 
ready to admit, has made wonder- 
ful strides these last few years. 
But because it has developed rap- 
idly, we must not conclude it has 
developed extensively. A _ late 
comer, it has possibly made faster 
strides than copy during the same 
period. If you measure both copy 
and art from “scratch,” to use 
racing terminology, I advance the 
personal opinion that art has still 
a long way to go before catching 
up with copy. 

Let an end be made to this ten- 
dency to decry copy. Of course, 
much copy can be improved—it 
always could: But outsiders are 
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seldom able correctly to say where, 
despite their flow of opinion. The 
only scientific way to effect im- 
provements is to use keyed cou- 
pons, while testing and re-testing 
copy as well as art changes. 
Results that make themselves 
known in increased sales—these 
are the only solid criteria for ad- 
vertising. And use only the 
advertiser can check them, it jis 
only the advertiser who is really 
competent or in a position to pass 
judgment. Thus many an adver- 
tising agent finds his “copy im- 
provements” must go for naught 
when he learns the inside story. 


A STYLE FOR A LEISURELY EPOCH 


Lacking the inside story, none 
of us has any definite basis on 
which to estimate the returns of 
Paul Revere’s copy. We all have 
opinions, Most of us, I believe, 
would rate it a highly effective 
piece of writing for that day and 
age. It reflects the spirit of the 
times—an easy-going spaciousness 
and amplitude suited to a leisurely 
epoch. But, accepting it in the 
broadest possible sense as a pat- 
tern for today’s copy, heaven for- 
fend! 

To those who know, today’s copy 
speaks for itself. Even to those 
who guess, its much greater ef- 
fectiveness must be apparent. It 
would be easy to give examples 
ranging through the entire gamut 
of styles. 

For manifest reasons we cannot 
know the purpose of any and 
every advertising program. And 
so, if we are to hold the respect 
of thinking men, we shall adjure 
generalizations based on super- 
ficial observing. 

Some day perhaps, when the 
mists have rolled away, there may 
be an American Academy with 
carefully appointed “immortals” 
to juridicate on advertising and 
settle all such moot questions with 
something approaching _ finality. 
Until then, let us be decently mod- 
est in passing judgment upon mat- 
ters which must, from their very 
nature, be beyond our ken as out- 
siders. We need open minds, free 
from Colonial or any other bias, 
if we are to function as creative 
craftsmen instead of copyists. 
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PURITAN MALT EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of PURIFAN MALT 
Packers of PRESSED — 


For Baking and 29-31 North Market St 
Household Purposes Chicago, IIL 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


August 20, 1927 





W. B. Ziff Co., 
608 So. Decrborn, 
Chiesgo, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


we. have just finished checking results om our 1927 
advertising in over 800 newspapers in the United 
States. This schedule will run out in a month or 
two, and you can rest éssurec thst the Defender will 
be om our list for the next schedule. 


You will no doubt be interestec to know that the 
vesults sre, and alweys have been very fevorebdle. 

4s you know, we ave been using the Defender for ebout 
eight years, end have elways found “it to be a good pull- 
er, emu very influential emong the colored people in 
Chicego. In fect, figures show that we have the color- 
ead merket on the strength of this advertising, end the 
cons sructive merchandising cooperétion given us. 


This letter is just to let you know that we aeporeciste 
the help you have given us especially during this year's 
cempaign. 


Very truly yours, 
PURI LE RLC 


BY 


TBHBolle/2j 








12,000,000 BUYERS SPENDING 
$5,000,000,000 A YEAR 


THE ONE WAY TO REACH THEM! 


The Chicago Defender 


is America’s great national medium for reaching the Colored Race 


For information address W. B. ZIFF CO.,, Special Representative 
CHICAGO DEFENDER 608 8, Dearborn St., Chicago 
$485 Indiana Ave., Chicago 171 Madison Ave., New York 











A Railroad Advertises Its 
Commuting Service 


Boston and Maine Aims to Get More Passengers from the Ranks of 
Automobilists Who Drive to Business 


By Gerrit Fort 


Vice-President, 


T= automobile has had a pro- 
found effect upon a great many 
American industries, among them 
the railroads. The Boston and 
Maine has been among those af- 
fected. For instance, during the 
last few years this 


The Boston and Maine Railroad 


anywhere near his place of busi- 
ness. Also as the cities adopt 
limited parking ordinances a con- 
venient parking space may be avail- 
able for only an hour or so at 
the best. On the other hand if 

the commuter rides 





railroad has found 
it economical to in- 
troduce bus service 
in many sections of 
New England, the 
buses supplement- 
ing the road’s regu- 
lar service or act- 
ing as feeders to 
some of the main 
lines. In all sec- 
tions there has been 
a quite definite 
competition be- 
tween the railroad 
and the automobile 
for short-haul busi- 
ness, particularly 
on some of the 
commuting runs. 
The Boston and 
Maine, however, 
has never felt that 
the automobile is a 
logical competitor 
for commuting 
business. In the 
first place the train 
js a swifter method 
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purpose 
you a swift and safe ride. 
€. To travel by train is to travel 


Two rails of steel—direct, 
smooth, sure and always open. 
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by train he has no 
parking worries. 
The man _ who 
drives to work has 
little leisure to read 
his newspaper or 
talk with his 
friends. Also, he 
is depriving his 
family of what has 
become one of the 


Gulcnisdontmete necessities of sub- 


urban life. While 
his car lies idle in 
the city all day, his 
wife and _ family 
are tied down to 
much less conve- 
nient methods of 
getting about. 
Because of these 
facts and others, 
the Boston and 
Maine has recently 
started an advertis- 
ing campaign to 
get these facts to 
those people who 
are logical commu- 


read while you ride 











of transportation, 
particularly in 
those districts 
where commuting is the heaviest. 
In such districts the traffic on the 
highways is greatly congested, 
meaning an inevitable slowdown in 
highway travel. 

Second, when the automobile 
commuter arrives in the city he 
is faced by a parking problem. 
A few years ago he found no 
difficulty in parking his car near 
his office, but today he is quite 
fortunate to find parking space 


COMPETITIVE COPY MINUS 
ILL-NATURED ATTACKS 


ters on the com- 
pany’s lines. At 
the outset you must 
understand that the Boston and 
Maine is not antagonistic to the 
automobile. The advertising is not 
published with the idea of throt- 
tling any automobile purchases. 
The automobile is too valuable as 
a vehicle of convenience and rec- 
reation and is too firmly estab- 
lished to become the subject of a 
derogatory campaign. Rather the 
advertising is designed to show the 
automobile owner the proper re- 
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; Amarillo 


Capital of The Rich Texas Panhandle 


Natural gas — oil — new railroads — big crops 
from cheap land—profitable dairying—highest 
cattle prices since the war—all have combined 
to create a marvelous prosperity in the 
Panhandle! 

As a result, Amarillo had a per capita effec- 
tive income of $1,596 in 1926—the second 
largest for any city in the entire Southwest. 
One citizen out of every 7.7 filed an income 
tax return in 1924—and one out of every 2.3 
registered an automobile last year! 

One city and one newspaper dominate this 
wonderful market — provide an efficient dis- 
tributing and advertising center for the manu- 
facturer intent on increasing sales at reason- 
able cost. ee, 

For information on your particular oppor- 
tunity, just write to: Norris Ewing, Ass’t 
Gen. Manager— 


AMARILLO GLOBE-NEWS 


Morning = Evening _ Sunday 


250 miles from 
nearest city of 
any size—no 
outside coverage. 


ORL AMOMA CITY 





HOUSTON 


National Representatives: Amarillo has 
TEXAS DAILY PRESS grown from 

LEAGUE - 
Dallas New York ion tee 680 
Chicago Kansas City today ! oe 


+. 
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nw MMECLURES 


The Magazine of Romance 


119 West 40th St., New York 
' Chicago Office, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Building A $20,000 Income 
In Seven Years 


E casual observer finds little of interest in a 

florist, but when anyone so young and delightful 

as Irene Hayes builds up an income of $20,000 in seven 

years by selling flowers, it becomes a story of unusual 

interest to people who are themselves reaching out 

for those things which will make their lives more 
complete. a 


Thus, the new McCLURE’S, with stories of youthful 
struggle and achievement, appeals to an ambitious 


audience, young people who demand the better things 
of life. 


The result—a growing list of prominent advertisers 
are finding, as you will find, that it pays to— 


include McCLURE'S ! 
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lation between automobile and rail- 
road, to show him that he can 
get more out of his car by not 
using it for commuting than he 
can if he makes his daily trip from 
home to office by car. 

A better idea of the railroad’s 
attitude can be gained by quoting 
a couple of advertisements. 


Rest AND READ 
The relaxation of resting or reading 
while you ride along rails of steel is 
bringing many people back to the 
trains. You know from experience, that 
on the train you can relax and let 
someone else do the driving. You know 
that at the other end you will have 
nothing to park, no time lost, no ex- 
pense. You always know exactly what 
the trip will cost—there can be no 
incidental expense; you can’t have a 
blow-out. Also, you can figure to the 
minute just when you will arrive. 
(Your automobile takes you to the 
station, and the train takes you on your 
way. During the day, those who re- 
main at home use the car for errands 
and shorter rides—in this way, your 
automobile serves a double rpose.) 
THE BOSTON AND MAIN@IRAIN- 
—is faster (running time substan- 
tially improved). 
—is more restful (relax and read as 
you ride). 
—is more direct (runs over an open 
road of steel). 
Costs less and there’s nothing to park. 
TAKE THE TRAIN— 
Rest and read while you ride! 


“IT IS SUCH A HELP TO HAVE 
THE CAR AT HOME...” 

Many people, when they go to Bos- 
ton, nowadays, use their automobiles to 
go to the railroad station. Daily you 
will see at the Boston and Maine stations 
many automobiles driving passengers 
to the train to make the longer trip to 
town—by rail. In this way the family 
automobile serves a double purpose— 
remaining at home for the use of other 
members of the family for shorter 
rides, errands and any extra service. 

The relaxation of reading while rid- 
ing, even of playing cards, as well as 
the shorter time required to make the 
trip, has brought many persons back 
to the trains. 

THE BOSTON AND MAIN TRAIN— 

—is faster (running time substan- 

tially improved). 4 

—is more restful 

as you ride). 

—is more direct (runs over an open 

road of steel). 

Costs less and there’s nothing to park. 
TAKE THE TRAIN— 

Rest and read while you ride! 


(relax and read 


Other advertisements deal with 
congested highways, the value of 
the car during the day as a family 
convenience for those staying at 
home, the comfort and relgxation 
of the train ride, the difficulties of 
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finding parking space, etc. One 
advertisement deals with a news 
item concerning Governor Fuller 
who, although an automobile dis- 
tributor, uses his car as a means 
6f getting to and from the train 
rather than as a substitute for the 
train. 

In all the advertisements the 
Boston and Maine makes it quite 
clear that the automobile is a great 
convenience, particularly when used 
to its best advantage. The adver- 
tising points out that it is not 
used to its best advantage when 
it is used for commuting. 

The advertisements vary in size 
but each one carries an illustration 
to emphasize the main argument 
covered by the advertisement. The 
campaign is running in newspapers 
in commuting centers around Bos- 
ton. In each advertisement there 
is a condensed time table showing 
the times of trains between the 
city where the advertisement ap- 
pears and Boston. This means, of 
course, that one piece of copy 
which ‘appears in eight different 
newspapers will have eight dif- 
ferent time tables to suit each city. 

In addition to the newspaper ad- 
vertising the company issued a di- 
rect-mail folder. This folder 
showed a motor vehicle license 
with the following text: 


THIS LICENSE— 
authorizes you to operate your 
automobile—and permits you to 
use it to the best advantage. 

The automobile is here to stay and, 
among other advantages has brought the 
railroad station nearer to the home. 
Daily you will see at the Boston and 
Maine Railroad station many automo- 
biles delivering passengers to the train 
to make the longer trip to town—by 
rail. 


Facing this was a reproduction 
of a commutation twenty-five-trip 


and regular one-way tickets. The 


text beneath this said: 


THESE TICKETS 

even more than before, have come 

to occupy an important place in 

the daily life of many families. { 

First, there are mow more trains and 
faster trains, Not only ¢an the reg- 
ular rider find convenient commuting 
trains—but the occasional passenger has 
many. middle-of-the-da and evening 
trains which reach oston, or leave 
thete, at convenient times for special 


pur: 
The relaxation of reading while rid- 
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Effective January 1, 1928 


The Advertising Rate of 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


Will Be $2.50 An Agate Line 


Cover Positions in Rotogravure 


Back cover 

2nd and 3rd covers 
4 page inside covers 
4 page inside covers 


Circulation Over 435,000 Net Paid 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


Established 1893 


Serves Every Interest of the Farm Home 


ATLANTA, GA. 


National Advertising Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Detroit 
58 West 40th St. 307 No. Michigan Ave. General Motors Bldg. 


Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
22 Marietta St. Waldheim Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 
. . 7. 


St. Louis 
1411 Syndicate Trust Bidg. 
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Advertising 
Lethargy Handicaps 
Real Estate 


ELEGATES to the annual 

convention of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 
held at Seattle, Wash., recently, 
were told that they were losing 
many business opportunities as a 
result of the listless advertising 
attitude of real estate interests 
as compared with the aggressive- 
ness of other industries. The ap- 
peal for more and better advertis- 
ing resulted in the approval of 
plans to triple the activities of the 
association’s advertising committee 
during the next year. 

“How many of us realtors are 
dozing while intimate friends and 
close acquaintances are investing 
hard-earned savings in ill-advised 
speculations that might have been 
invested in real estate with mutual 
profit, if we had taken front seats 
in the school of modern merchan- 
dising methods?” This question 
was put before the convention by 
Mrs. W. H. Wright, chairman of 
the advertising committee, in pre- 
senting its report. 

The speaker warned that the 
real competition is not within the 
industry but from other industries 
that coax open the family pocket- 
book by potent advertising ap- 
peals that create demand and in- 
spire to higher standards. Real 
estate men are not in competition 
with one another, Mrs. Wright 
said, but with automobile manu- 
facturers, stock and bond brokers, 
and all other industries that must 
divide the family income. 

The convention agreed to under- 
write the expense of preparing 
three series of advertising cam- 
paigns to be retailed to real estate 
boards. These will be a series 
each on real estate service, home 
ownership and real estate invest- 
ments. a ae methods used by 
member boards to finance local in- 
stitutional campaigns were ex- 
plained. 

George W. Wagenseller, pub- 
lisher of the Middleburg, Pa., 
Post, and a real estate operator, 
told a Printers’ INK correspon- 
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dent that in his town $1,000 2 
month was raised during a six. 
month period by popular subscrip. 
tion, virtually all classes of 
business interests being solicited, 

Another operator, from Idaho 
Falls, stressed the results which 
advertising had produced for the 
city as a whole. “Two years ago 
this town was as dead as a town 
could be,” he said. “Today this 
town is the best town of its size 
on the Pacific Slope. Advertising 
did it all. Basically and funda- 
mentally we are no richer than 
we were two years ago. Adver- 
tising has made thousands of peo- 
ple see what is really here. Any 
town or city can do just what we 
have done but they must adver- 
tise.” 

In Birmingham, Ala., an insti- 
tutional campaign is running in 
three newspapers. Members of 
the real estate board use posters 
in their windows to tie-up with 
the campaign and at each weekly 
luncheon of the board there is a 
three-minute speaker who talks on 
the subject of the advertisement 
that is running for that particular 
week, 

Clarence C. Hieatt, president of 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, supported the plea 
for greater advertising effort on 
the part of the industry. In the 
nature of a challenge to his busi- 
ness associates, he said: “Are we 
going to step aside for the auto, 
for radio, when the business of 
providing land and shelter should 
occupy frst place? If advertis- 
ing can sell automobiles and radio 
sets, it can sell the public on the 
need for places to keep them.” 


Travel Account for 
Wales Agency 
The James Boring Travel Service, 
Inc., New York, has placed its adver. 
tising account with the Wales Adver- 
tising Company, also of New York. 
Magazines will used. 


To Direct Sales of Automatic 
Tool Mfg. Company 


Fred W. Kohl has joined the Auto 
motive Tool Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., as vice-president 0 
charge of sales. 
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THE GIANT AD’ 
EQUATION 


Cost and preparation of Cost of 5,000 Giant Ads 
a full page, one color in one color; litho- 
advertisement in a graphed and mailed 
national magazine to your dealers 


$9,000 + $280 
EQUALS 


Complete manufacturer—dealer—con- 
sumer tie-up via dealers’ windows 
thereby bridging the gap of forget- 
fulness between the publication 
campaign and the point-of-sale 
and making the desireful 
reader a purchaser. 


‘A Giant Ad is an enlargement of a magazine or news- 
paper advertisement lithographed in one or more colors. 


NATIONAL PROCESS 
COMPANY, Inc. 


218-232 West 40th St., New York City 
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NCvEaASE 
in Circulation 
To Keep Pace With New Problems 
of Grocery Distribution 


“IX years ago when THE PROGRESSIVE 
\) GROCER was established it was acknowledged to 
be the first outstanding business publication of the 
grocery trade. The original circulation guarantee was 
50,000 copies a month. 


T Before the magazine was two years 


|| old, one fact became obvious — cir- 
iL. culation would have to be inereased. 


Stimulated by the response from grocers; advised by 
leading jobbers and retailers; counselled by the best 
interests in the grocery business; urged on by the de- 
mands of manufacturers for wider distribution and 
greater volume; encouraged by the advertising success 
of many manufacturers, we are now planning to mate- 
tially increase our scope and widen our influence. 


The foundation is now being laid for 25,000 addi- 
tional readers, These are being selected with the same 
care with which the original 50,000 were chosen. 
Beginning with the July, 1928, issue our guaranteed 
circulation will be 75,000 copies a month. This will be 
accomplished by a steady increase each issue. There 


bonus circulation above our present 


‘| Obviously this assures a substantial ] 
guarantee. 


TRADE DIVISION 


Tue Butterick PusLisHING COMPANY 
79 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Two Points 
to Remember 
about Iowa 





Iowa’s per capita wealth of $4274, 
which is 45 per cent higher than 
the national average, according 
to government figures, is a relia- 
ble index to Iowa’s tremendous 
buying power. 











Advertisers who understand the 
Iowa situation know that the con- 
sumer market there cannot be 
properly sold without the use of 
newspapers in these twenty-one 
key cities. 



















IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 





Up-to-date, accu- 
rate information 
on the lowa mar- 
ket has been con- 
densed into a 
$2-page book. If 
you do business 
in lowa, you'll 


be interested in 
reading it. Free 
to interested ex- 
ecutives on re- 
quest. 














Davenport, Iowa 


Ames ....... Tribune 
oe rte te ews- 
Republican 
Burlington ...Gazette 


Burlington Hawk-Eye 
Cedar Rapids. Gazette 
& Republican 
Centerville. . lowegian 
& Citizen 
Council Bluffs....... 
Nonpareil 
Davenport. . Democrat 
& Leader 
Davenport..... Times 
Dubuque. . al 
Herald an 
Times-Journal 


Fort Dodge. . Messen- 
ger & Chronicle 








Fort Madison....... 
Democrat 


Iowa City...... Press 
Citiz 


Keokuk....Gate City 
Marshalltown .Times- 
Republican 
Mason City... Globe- 
Gazette & Times 


Muscatine. . . . Journal 
& News-Tribune 


Oclwein..... Register 
Oskaloosa... . . Herald 
Ottumwa..... Courier 


Sioux City... Journal 
Sioux City. ..Tribune 
Washington . . Journal 


Waterloo... . Evening 
Courier 
Waterloo... .. Tribune 
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Van Raalte Sells Service, Not 
Discounts 


Discounts for Cash or Quantity Are“ Generally Not as Real as Their 
Advocates Try to Make Them Appear 


By Leon Allen 


Sales Manager, Van Raalte Company 


CANNOT see where there can 
be any argument with the ar- 
ticle “Do Discount Practices Hin- 
der Stock Turnover?” ( Printers’ 
Inx, August 11, 1927, page 109.) 
It may be advanced that I am 
prejudiced since our merchandise 
is sold “net,” but I believe the facts 
are all on the side of the houses 
which sell merchandise and service, 
not discounts. 

Of course, it ‘is only fair to state 
that a net selling basis may not 
predicate turnover any more than a 
discount basis may predicate slow- 
moving merchandise. Many fac- 
tors intervene—the merchandise it- 
self, the in-stock capacity of the 
manufacturer, and the buying tem- 
perament of the merchant. 


The nub of the matter is that 
discounts for cash or quantity are 
generally not as real as their advo- 
cates try to make them appear. Too 
often they are set up like rain- 


hows, but, unlike the fabled rain- 
ae they do not’end ‘in the pot of 
gold. 

Fortunately, the era of unit con- 
trol in retail accounting and’ mer- 
chandise has made the fallacy of 
discounts clear to our wisest retail 
executives. 

Stores know today that it is not 
the price you pay but the unit sale 
price of the total purchase which 
establishes profit. It needs no 
Philadelphia lawyer to see that a 
5to 10 per cent mark-down on odd 
lots rer nalaliad from a quantity 
purchase—plus carrying charges 
for thirty or sixty days, possibly 
longer, soon wipes out theoretical 
discount advantages. 

We have the actual. illustration 
of a store which-was buying a 
stocking in 500-dozen lots at $13.75 
per dozen, colors to be specified 
sixty days in advance ; which saved 
money in a year’s operation by pay- 
ing Van Raalte $14.50 for a stock- 


ing which could be serviced out of 
our New York stock on a twenty- 
four-hour basis. There was smaller 
initial investment, no mark-downs 
and a much better assorted stock 
over the entire period. 

Speaking for textiles, I, per- 
sonally, do not think the cash dis- 
count has much effect on an 
advertised line’s success one way 
or another—since cash discounts 
are ordinarily absorbed by the de- 
partment store office and not al- 
lowcd to figure in selling cost. 

Quantity discounts, however, do 
definitely cause price wars and dis- 
satisfaction on the part of retailers 
not able to carry “quantity” dis- 
counts. 

Moreover, in the hosiery trade, 
the one division of our business 
in which they are used, quantity 
discounts are camouflaged more 
often than not. 

Hosiery costs must be estimated 
on full production, so savings must 
come in economical handling. There 
would be decided savings if sales 
could be booked in advance so that 
goods could be furnished in bulk. 


WHAT A QUANTITY ORDER REALLY 
MEANS 


So-called quantity orders in the 
hosiery business, however, do not 
mean bulk handling, but ‘merely 
bulk buying. 

To the mill, an order is worth- 
less unless it contains specification 
as to size and color. The average 
quantity order is merely a promise 
to give details on a certain quan- 
tity of goods on or before a cer- 
tain time the goods to be called 
in at retailer’s discretion during a 
later period. It is worth nothing 
to the mill as a labor-saver until 
the details are given and then the 
cost of handling depends on man- 
ner of shipment. 

So far as I can observe, the 
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quantity discount as commonly 
used is not a discount for bulk 
orders, but it is in reality a discount 
for using a quantity ovr a period. 

In times of changing style and 
merchandise surpluses, retailers 
give specifications slowly and call 
goods in over a prolonged period. 
So actually, the cost of handling is 
equivalent to our in-stock ser- 
vice. 

And without wanting to be catty, 
I may say that the quality of the 
ordinary run of quantity discount 
merchandise shows that cost of 
handling was pretty well estimated 
in the beginning. 

In other words, the pseudo 
$15.50 stocking sold on a quantity 
basis of 500 or 1,000 dozen lots at 
$14.50 generally turns out to be a 
$14.50 stocking, or less. 

Of course, it can be argued that 
the quantity order shuts out com- 
petition for a period and in this 
way automatically forces the re- 
tailer as a matter of preservation 
to concentrate on the discount 
giver’s goods. 

Van Raalte believes, however, 
that a selling and service policy 
which keeps the retailer’s stock 
clean, workable and fast turning is 
a far greater insurance of retailer 
co-operation and saleswoman’s co- 
operation than discounts in a comp- 
troller’s office. 


National Tea Sales and Net 
Income Show Gain 


The National Tea Company, for the 
six months ended June 30, 1927, re- 
ports sales of $27,501,927, against $26,- 
481,081 for the corresponding period of 
last year. Net income, after Federal 
taxes, amounted to $931,168, against 
$864,421. 


Mortimer-Solan-Goodman, 
New Advertising Business 


A new advertising business has been 
started at New York under the name 
of Mortimer-Solan- man, Inc. The 
incorporators are Lester F. Mortimer, 
Benjamin Solan and Frederick F. Good- 


man. 


Financial Account for 


Charles C. Green 
Arthur Perry & Company, Philadel- 
phia, investment bonds, has appointed 
the Philadelphia office of the rles 
C. Green A ising , Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Credits Salesman with All 


Material Sent to His Territory 


Wesco Suprry Company 
Sr. Louis 
~~ of Pusurees’ Inx: , 
pparently - Merrill’s sales prob- 
lems [referred to in his article. “Should 
Industrial esmen Compensated 
for Mail Orders?,”’ August 11 issue] 
are different from the ones we en- 
countered in St. Louis. Our men call 
on central stations, electrical contrac. 
tors, dealers and _ electrical dealers 
almost exclusively. Territories are small 
enough so that each customer can be 
seen at least once a month and certain 
important customers once each -week. 
_We have always followed a policy of 
giving our salesmen credit for all mate. 
rials shi into their territory irre. 
spective of the source of the order. At 
times this has caused some dissension 
but in general this plan has proved very 
satisfactory and we believe it to be 
fair and equitable, considering the con- 
ditions we encounter, Our salesmen are 
paid on a basis of salary plus bonus, 
which as stated in Mr. Merrill’s article, 
is a commission basis. We believe this 
to be the only fair way to compensate 
salesmen. Salesmen are essentially piece- 
workers and a commission basis, as we 
see it, is the only equitable plan on 
which a piece-worker can operate. 
In our opinion it is almost impos 
sible to evolve a compensation plan for 
salesmen that will apply to every busi- 
ness. Each industry must adopt the 
method best suited to its own needs. 
We believe, however, that every sales- 
man, whether specialist, regular road 
man or otherwise, should be in a posi- 
tion to earn additional compensation if 
the results he obtains warrant it. 
R. W. Hascz, 
Sales Manager. 


Grant & Wadsworth Open 
Chicago Office 


Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has opened a West 
ern office at Chicago. The new office is 
under the supervision of A. R. Johnson, 
who has been elected a vice-president of 
this pooner. For four years he was with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, and, at one time he 
was assistant sales og ad of the 
tractor division of The Hyatt Ri 
Bearing Company, Newark, N. J. 


Appoints Prudden, King & 


Prudden 


The Rockville Center, N. 
Daily Review appointed Prudden, 


Y., Nassou 


y 
King & Prudden, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, as its national advertising 
representative. 


Buy National Papeterie Co. 


The White & Wyckoff Manufacturing 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., manufac: 
turer o i » has purchased the 
National ‘Papeterie Company, Spring 
field, Mass. 
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Registration Is No Protection for 
Misleading Trade-Marks 


The Federal Trade Commission Appears to Have Started a Campaign 
Designed to Correct the Misuse of Trade-Mark Registration 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 
A LARGE and increasing de- 
mand for suggestive trade- 
marks, as indicated by the Patent 
Office Registry, is undoubtedly the 
cause of the creation of an oc- 
casional mark which misleads in 
its suggestiveness, If a_ trade- 
mark is neither descriptive nor 
mis-descriptive, the laws govern- 
ing its registration are not par- 
ticularly concerned with what its 
meaning may indicate. This has 
evidently led certain trade-mark 
owners to believe that if they can 
secure registration of their marks 
the legality of their use is es- 
tablished. However, two recent 
cases of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission strongly indicate that 
registration has little or nothing 
to do with the matter. 

In one case, the Commission 
has ordered the Sea Island Thread 
Company, Inc., to cease and desist 
from using the word “Satinsilk” 
or the words “Satin Silk,” either 
alone or with another word or 
words, as a brand label upon 
spools of thread composed wholly 
of ‘cotton, or upon the containers 
of such thread. The findings as 
to the facts describe the methods 
of packing the spools and relate 
that since about January 1, 1923, 
the Sea Island Thread Company, 
Inc., has branded its spools of 
thread by imprinting on one end 
of each spool its name and ad- 
dress, and on the other end the 
word “Satinsilk” with “trade- 
mark” written beneath in small 
letters and the words “None Bet- 
ter Mercerized Cotton.” The 
boxes in which the thread is 
packed are described as being 
labeled in a similar manner, and 
upon the tops of the boxes are 
affixed labels bearing the words 
‘‘Satinsilk, Trade-Mark Reg., 
U. S. Pat. Off.” with a descriptive 
phrase and the name of the com- 


pany. 


This _mark . undoubtedly was 
adopted by the company because 
of its suggestive value in identify. 
ing a mercerized cotton 
which had the feel and appearance 
of silk, but the Federal Trade 
Commission considers that the 
trade-mark is deceptive. Accord- 
ing to the findings, the word 
“silk,” when used to designate or 
describe sewing thread, is under- 
stood by the trade and the pur- 
chasing public to mean that the 
thread so designated is composed 
wholly of silk made from the 
cocoon of the silk worm. Like- 
wise the word “satin,” when used 
to designate a fabric, is under- 
stood to mean that the fabric is 
composed wholly of silk. 

Therefore the Commission has 
held that “The use by respondent 
of the word ‘Satinsilk’ as the 
first and most prominent word in 
brands or labels upon spools of 
thread composed wholly of cotton 
and the containers thereof, as set 
out in the foregoing findings, has 
the tendency and capacity to mis- 
lead and deceive a substantial part 
of the purchasing public by caus- 
ing them to believe that the thread 
so branded and labeled is com- 
posed, in whole or in part, of 
silk, and to cause them to pur- 
chase it in that belief.” 

In the other case, the findings 
as to the facts relate that W. 
Harris Thurston & Company, Inc., 
is engaged in a business usually 
known in the trade as a fine cot- 
ton goods converter. While some 
of the cotton cloth for conversion 
is purchased in the United States, 
the company imports the greate 
part from England, Then, b 
means of a special process, the 
cotton cloth, in the course of its 
conversion, is given a luster and 
finish which give it the appearancq 
of silk. After setting forth these 
facts, the Commission holds that 
the word “silk” signifies and is 
generally understood by the public 
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Count the Score ! 


In the San Francisco Evening Adver- 
tising Race, The Call wins! 


Twenty-two firsts out of twenty-eight 
events. That’s championship perform- 
ance! 


Seven Months Record 
TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
San Francisco Evening Newspapers 
(Net paid—in agate lines—local and national combined) 
January 1 to July 31, 1927 
CLASSES GALL NEWS BULLETIN 
Amusements . 246,164 (2)230,002 (3)224,980 
Automobiles and Accessories... (1)312,217 (2)230,782 (3) 190,273 
Banks and Finance 1 eas (3)85,568 (2)142,906 


Dentists; Docto (2)13,652 
Department Stores . au 295, 398 
Stores and Pharmacies. . 33,1 (3)18, 988 

Fle ed: (2)2,503 
Food Products X (3) 120,624 
Furniture and Home Furnishings . (3) 140,449 
General Stores (3)1,960 
Hardware and Building Mtls.. (2)25,472 
Hotels and Resorts 
Household Supplies 
Jewelers and Opticians 
Men’s Wear 
Misc. Classes and Specials 
Musical Instruments (1) 104, "219 
Office Equipment and Stationery (1)16,040 
Proprietary Medicine and Medical (1) 242;387 (3)118, 846 

Radio 54,567 (3)28,414 
Real Estate and Insurance... (1)66,257 48,598 
— and on (1)34,258 
Shoe: ) ‘oar an 
Toflet Suaphen, ‘Beguly Service (1)106,402 
Tobacco ... (1)111,721 
Transportation ‘ (2)183,357 
Women’s Wear (1)667,848 (2)263,909 (3)204,267 


LE Specs 


CHARLES SOMERS YOUNG, Publisher 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 





Hersert W. Motoney Joun W. Leperer Kart J. Satit® & 
602. Times Bldg. 910 Hearst Bidg. Transportation Bldg. 
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Along est Gna Avenue, 
New york 


In over 500 homes along one of the wealth- 
iest streets of the wealthiest city, 
THE JEWISH TRIBUNE is read 
with interest every week. 


West End Avenue is but one Qual 

ity Street. \ There are many othe 

streets in New York City and else 
where ....with homes and habitan 
that prove conclusively the class / 
circulation of THE JEWISH TRIBUNE. 


May we send the Facts in figures... 
the truth about this Magazine’s ABG 
Class-coverage ? 


THE JEWISH TRIBUNE has the 
largest ABC circulation in the gen- 
eral English Jewish field ....at the 
lowest milline rate. 


570 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
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to mean a fabric or material de- 
rived from the product of the 
cocoon of the silk worm, and that 
“On account of its said resem- 
blance to ‘silk,’ respondent caused 
and coined the word ‘Nusylk’ to 
be registered as a trade-mark for 
its converted product.” 

Not only has the Federal Trade 
Commission issued a cease and 
desist order against the use of 
this trade-mark, but it has par- 
ticularly condemned the method 
wed by the company in applying 
the mark to its advertising. The 
findings state that W. Harris 
Thurston & Company furnish 
customers with a display card for 
we in advertising the product, on 
which the trade-mark is shown in 
large letters and in a combination 
of colors which render “Nusylk” 
the most conspicuous and legible 
word on the card. Then the find- 
ings describe this and other ad- 
vertising material, as follows: 

“Just above the center of the 
lower half of the card is the 
word ‘Imported’ in large letters of 
orange color; on its left is the 
word ‘Superfine’ and on its right 
the word ‘Cotton’ and each of 
them appears in smaller letters 
thn the word ‘Imported.’ The 
traveling salesmen of the re- 
spondent use in the solicitation of 
purchasers for Nusylk a card 
bearing the same description in 
smaller letters but with the same 
relative sizes. Tags affixed to 
Nusylk when shipped to cus- 
tomers, and bands used in wrap- 
ping for shipping contain the 
same words, It has been and 
still is the practice of respondent, 
when so requested by the manu- 
facturer or jobber whom it sells 
its Nusylk, to furnish labels to be 
attached to shirts or other gar- 
ments manufactured therefrom.” 

This label is described as being 
the usual size for shirts and bear- 
ing the legend, “English Nusylk 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Imported 
Superfine Cotton.” 

The findings state that the trade- 
mark “Nusylk” appears on these 
labels in letters of such size that 
it is the most conspicuous feature 
of the label, and that, appearing 
meonspicuously in small letters at 
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the lower edge of the label, are 
the: words “superfine—cotton,” 

A rather unusual feature of this 
case is the citing by the Federal 
Trade Commission of advertise- 
“ments which appeared in news- 
papers at Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
Scranton, Pa. In the first one, a 
dealer advertised a “Sale of $3, 
$4 and $5 Nusylk and Genuine 
Imported Broadcloth Shirts.” From 
the second, the findings quote: 
“Imported Nusylk Shirts. Sep- 
arate Collars to Match—$3.45.” 

In none of these advertisements, 
the findings state, nor on the dis- 
play card, was there any warning 
or notice that the material 


“Nusylk” contained no silk and 
consists entirely of cotton. 


TENDENCY TO MISLEAD 


This use of the word “Nusylk” 
on labels, display cards and in 
other descriptive and advertising 
matter, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission considers to have the 
capacity and tendency to mislead 
and deceive a substantial portion 
of the purchasing public into the 
belief that the material to »which 
the trade-mark is applied and the 
shirts and other articles made 
therefrom consist in whole or in 
part of silk. Furthermore, ac- 
cording to the findings, the prac- 
tice puts an instrument into the 
hands of the respondent’s cus- 
tomers and furnishes means to 
retailers by which they are en- 
abled to offer for sale and sell 
cloth and articles under the name 
of “Nusylk” that contain no silk, 
and this practice is held to con- 
stitute unfair methods of competi- 
tion in interstate commerce, 

Therefore, the Federal Trade 
Commission has issued a cease and 
desist order against the use of 
the word “Nusylk” by the re- 
spondent, alone or in combination 
with other word or words, “as a 
trade-name, trade-mark, label or 
brand, or on invoices, or in ad- 
vertising, or using any other words 
or trade-name, trade-mark, brand 
or label containing the word silk 
or any phonetic equivalent thereof 
which implies that respondent’s 
cotton fabric contains silk in 
whole or in part.” 





Finding the New Talking Point 
That Will Stimulate Business 


Lugene, Inc., Originates a Service to Travelers in Order to Make 


Its Advertising Different 


ERHAPS the most difficult 
task that faces an advertiser in 

a crowded field is to find a talking 
point which will lift his advertising 
out of the general run of advertis- 
ing being done in his field. The 
experience of Lugene, Inc., New 
York, offers an interesting story 
of how an optician found the talk- 
ing point which gave his advertis- 
ing the necessary difference from 
competitive advertising to make the 
campaign stand out effectively over 
other campaigns in the same field. 
The new talking point in this 
case is based on a not uncommon 
predicament which faces the trans- 
Atlantic traveler. More than one 
experienced tourist has gone 
through the harrowing experience 
of having his day and perhaps his 
week spoiled by the destruction of 
his glasses. It is not pleasant to 


have one’s admiration of the Eifel 
Tower in Paris, for instance, inter- 
rupted by the smash-dash-crash of 
one’s glasses as they fall upon the 


hard pavement. Three thousand 
miles from home and no Lindbergh 
to bring a new pair of glasses. 
The best that can be done is to 
cable the home optician at some 
expense and then not be sure that 
the optician is in a position to send 
the glasses without great delay. 
Here is how Lugene is solving 
this difficulty for the traveler, as 
explained in an advertisement. At 
the top of the advertisement is 
shown a symbolical picture of a 
globe-trotter smashing his glasses. 
The headline says, “Break them 
anywhere in the world and Lugene 
will replace them in record time.” 
The advertisement continues : 


If you are a member of the globe- 
trotting fraternity, you will appreciate 
this very new and original advance in 

tical service by the well-known house 
of Lugene, Inc. 

Should you break your glasses when 
hundreds of miles from home you know 
how difficult it is to obtain the same 
perfect American fit in style and qual- 
ity of glasses to which your eyes have 
heen accustomed. 


from That of Competitors 


Lugene has solved this problem with 
a new World Wide Service. You simply 
bring us your glasses; we make ap 
exact record of every detail; then we 
give you a corresponding Lugene Code 


Card. 

“Should you break or lose your 
glasses anywhere in the world—write, 
wire or cable us immediately. \e will 
forward complete glasses or lenses 
promptly, probably the same day, 

This new Lugene World Wide De. 
partment assures you of perfect optical 
service at all times—anywhere. And 
there is no extra charge for the service, 


Other advertisements, handled in 
a modernistic style, describe the 
service for the prospect. 

In order to make the service 
practical and convenient, it was 
necessary to devise code cards, 
where by merely cabling or wiring 
one word with the person’s name 
and address is enough to have a 
duplicate pair of glasses, or lenses, 
made and sent to the consumer. 
This card gives all the possible 
makes of glasses, as well as spec- 
tacle and nose glasses. Corre- 
sponding with each is one code 
word which makes it easy and in- 
expensive to cable or telegraph. 

The advertiser claims that it is 
not necessary for Lugene to have 
the prescription of the wearer's 
glasses in order to duplicate lenses. 
All one has to do is to bring his 
glasses to Lugene to have them 
tested and the measurement taken. 
A code card is then given to the 
traveler. This card is signed ex- 
actly the way the name will 
appear on all communications, thus 
avoiding any mix-up by having 
people sign their names and initials 
in various ways. 

The company has a complete 
record of the prescriptions of its 
first customers, including measure- 
ments and necessary adjustments. 
These customers were sent 4 
direct-mail piece which was an ad- 
vance announcement of the new 
service. This explained the ser- 
vice and its advantages and showed 
a reprint of the first advertisement. 
A. post-card was sent along with 
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ervice One character of this organization is indi- 
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cards, cated by an analysis of its income distribu- 
poe tion as compared with thegeneral average 
ave a of all agencies. 

enses, 

nibh Olson & Enzinger spends less for solicita- 
spec- tion of new business, more in salaries for 
orre- : : é 

code service to clients, and enjoys a lower than 
ag average turn-over of accounts. 

it is 

have These figures are available 
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onses, to interested manufacturers. 
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the new mailing, so that immediate 
advantage could be taken of the 
new service. 

The co-operation of oculists is 
an important factor in the opti- 
cian’s business. In order to ad- 
vise New York oculists of the 
company’s service, a series of 
three mailing pieces was sent to 
them. These told how the service 
would be of help to the oculist 
trade, showed reprints of three of 
the consumer advertisements and 
asked the oculists for their sug- 
gestions or comments. In addition, 
these mailings all carried the 
slogan idea that Lugene does not, 
never has, and never will examine 
eyes. 

The advertising was tied up at 
the point of sale by window dis- 
plays showing a modern Western 
Union machine ticking off cable 
messages, as well as large repro- 
ductions of the advertisements, the 
code cards and complete informa- 
tion. The copy theme which was 
carried through all the advertising 
was a description of the service 
and advantages to the traveler. 
This was particularly effective for 
the persons visiting foreign coun- 
tries, besides aiding travelers in 
the United States, as it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain optical 
service abroad which is at all 
comparable to that of this country. 

Lugene is quite frank in saying 
that it does not expect an over- 
whelming foreign business, al- 
though indications are that travel- 
ers do welcome this service. There 
is no doubt that it will have a 
stimulating effect in getting trav- 
elers’ business. 

The most interesting point, how- 
ever, is that the world wide ser- 
vice idea has given the company a 
talking point which lifts its ad- 
vertising out of the rut alon 
which rolls the advertising 0 
competing companies. Whether or 
not the man who reads the ad- 
vertisement plans to go abroad, he 
is favorably impressed by the 
optician who can offer a_ service 
of the kind offered by Lugene. 
Instead of reading the usual opti- 
cian’s advertising, he finds some- 
thing that will interest him, some- 
thing different ; and for this reason 
the advertising is getting attention 
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from people who never contemplate 
a trip abroad except as a ha 
possibility of the distant future. 


Displays 
for Jewelers’ 
Windows 


Traus Manuracturinc Company 
Derrorr, Micu. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are interested at the present time, 
in planning some effective window dis. 
play ma‘ for retail jewelers. 

_ It has occurred to us that possibly, 
in your files, you may have some per. 
tinent information from retail jewe 
on the subject of one furnished 
them by manufacturers. If so, we would 
be very pleased to receive any copies 
of articles that have appeared in your 
publications or any other material that 
you can supply us. 

Traus Manuracturine Company, 


HE advertiser planning dis- 

plays for jewelers’ windows 
must realize that he is facing a 
slightly different problem from 
that faced by him in preparing 
displays for other types of outlets. 
The good jeweler is jealous of his 
window display space and is care- 
ful to avoid any kind of display 
that will cheapen his windows and 
give the impression that his store 
sells flashy merchandise. Of 
course there are some jewelers 
who push novelty merchandise and 
such jewelers are more likely to 
build flashy displays. 

A number of advertisers have 
been quite successful in getting 
display material into the windows 
of better class jewelry _ stores. 
Printers’ Ink has described sev- 
eral displays that have achieved 
this object. In each case such 
displays were quiet and dignified 
and added to the quality atmos- 
phere of the store. One large 
silverware manufacturer, for in- 
stance, was quite successful in get- 
ting space for a display showing 
the process of manufacturing sil- 
verware. A manufacturer of arti- 
ficial pearls was successful with a 
display consisting of a single piece, 
colored a royal purple, in which a 
lone string of pearls rested on a 
purple background with the com- 
pany name displayed in gold Iet- 
ters—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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plate 


“|| Just a Pamphlet 
About a Boy 


ny In July last, we reprinted in pamphlet form some 
articles by our Editor, Mr. E. E. Miller, under the 
time, heading ““The Rights of a Boy.” Eight thousand 
= copies were printed. As soon as letters could come 
— back to us, requests piled in for additional copies, 
ween averaging nearly 500 a day. 


ssibly, 


nished 
a “We're having a school election here soon,’ wrote 
4 one, “and | want to put copies of “The Rights of a 
i Boy’ where they will do good.” 
dis- “A copy should be in the hands of every legislator 
Pea in the south” writes another. 
r a “| am interested in boy's work, and would like to 
aring give every boy a copy.” 
utlets. 
of his And so the comments and the requests come in. 
care- Not agricultural, you say. Perhaps not. But 
— Southern Agriculturist takes its stand for an eight 
pom months’ school for every child. When that is real- 
Of ized, we will have even better farmers than we do 
velers now, and they -will be even better buyers of ad- 
e and vertised products because they can even better 
‘ly to 
: afford to. 
hav : . . 
aie Those who read this and would like to read this 
ndows rather unusual booklet, may have copies for the 
stores. asking. It is well worth reading, and, at the same 
Bow’ time, you will have a better appreciation of ideals 
= that Southern Agriculturist stands for and tries to 
rnified convert into living blessings. 
itmos- 
large 
or in- . e 
{| Southern A Iturist 
=|] Southern Agriculturis 
= : B. Kirk RANKIN, Publisher 
pete Nashville, Tennessee 
rich a 


on a JAMES M. RIDDLE C©O., Special Representatives 
- com- | Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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WOULD YOU Too | 
PAY A PREMIUM?§" 








R. EDWARD T. HALL, Vice-President of E 
M The Ralston Purina Company, wrote in a’ 
the May 5th, 1927, issue of Printers’ Ink: re 

“I have often wished that I could buy at a We 
premium, only the voluntary subscribers part 

who are glad to pay the full price, and fort 

who renew without undue pressure.” the 

In The Financial World, this is the only kind a 

of subscriber whose attention you are buying, the 
and without paying a° premium, either. More line 
than 90% of our subscriptions come direct of t 
by mail from individual subscribers, and for Ss 
several years past, better than 70% have re- Li 
newed “without undue pressure.” othe 
As a class, and as individuals, the subscribers a 
of The Financial World represent a market It hi 
of tremendous purchasing power. A recent ness 
sutvey reveals that they have on the average = 
$20,000 a year for investment purposes alone. a 
It is of course impossible to arrive at any and 
accurate figures as to how much they spend book 
otherwise, but surely it must be commensurate body 
with the $640,000,000 they devote to the 98 
purchase of secutities. top 
According to the latest A. B. C. Auditor’s took 
Report, the net paid circulation of the June 29, ome 
1927 issue was 32,736. Isn’t it worth your Bu 
while to investigate the merits of this publi- got ti 
cation with its minimum of waste circulation; tiven 
in which every advertisement must be seen by as 
even the most casual reader, and whose read- mal 
ers are all financially able to buy whatever the d 
appeals to them, regardless of cost? Th 
Sample copy and rate card gladly sent on request = 
he 3 
n 

j their 
INANCIALWORLD I=: 
stock 
America’s Financial and Business Weekly 7 
53 PARK PLace, NEW YorK, N. Y. in the 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. ning | 
uma’ 
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What Shall We Eat Today? = See 
Friday’s Newspapers 


How Libby, McNeill & Libby Broadcast Recipes as a Means of Selling 
More Merchandise 


VERY Friday, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby run an advertisement 
in newspapers in which they at- 
tempt to give some concrete an- 
swers to the question, “What Shall 

We Have to Eat Today ?” It is a 
part of the company’ s recipe and in- 
formation service designed to extend 
the uses tor Libby merchandise. 
The campaign is based on the well- 
known advertising principle that 
the way to get people to buy your 
line is not so much a proposition 
of talking about it and telling how 
good it is, but rather one of show- 
ing them how to use it. 

Libby, in common with many 
other manufacturers of food prod- 
ucts, has developed the recipe 
proposition down to a fine point. 
It has a recipe department the busi- 
ness of which is to help the home 
cook do her job in a way that will 
lessen the burden for her, and at 
the same time bring satisfaction 
and health to the family. Recipe 
books are at the disposal of any- 
body who wants to ask for them, 
and. any woman has the privilege 
to ask the Libby recipe department 
for any specific information or as- 
sistance she may require. ‘These 
books and other printed «matter, 
therefore, have a wide circulation. 

But the advertising department 
got the idea that much more effec- 
tiveness could be had if the recipes 
were placed before women in the 
newspapers week by week, thus 
supplementing the routine work of 
the department. 

The psychology of the thing, ac- 
cording to Guy C. Smith, the Libby 
advertising manager, seems to be 
substantially this: 

On Friday the women who do 
their own cooking or marketing 
begin to wonder how they shall 
stock up for the Sunday dinner, the 
lunch basket which they will take 
on the family automobile excursion 
in the country, or the Sunday eve- 
ning meal. It seems that the great 
human race, at least the American 


part of it, thinks it has to do some 
extra eating on a holiday or a 
Sunday. This may or may not be 
good judgment, but it is the habit 
nevertheless. The woman who 
has to cook or plan the meals 
nearly always will say that the 
really perplexing part of her task 
is not the physical work involved, 
but rather the thinking end. She 
wants something new now and 
then, or at least her family does. 
Consequently she eagerly looks for 
sensible suggestions. 

The Libby recipes appearing in 
these Friday advertisements are 
carefully thought out with weck- 
end food needs in view. They are 
tested thoroughly before being put 
in print. Each must be practical 
for the average family and not in- 
volve a great amount of work or 
material. The suggestions are 
timely, being graded according to 
the season and the weather. 

Not much reference is made to 
the specific qualities of Libby 
products. The effort is rather in 
the way of building up general ac- 
ceptance for the institution. This 
often has a news angle. For ex- 
ample, if the Libby salmon fishing 
fleet is about to sail an advertise- 
ment may mention it. Something 
may be said about the company’s 
8,000 acres of pineapples in the 
Hawaiian Islands. The experi- 
mental kitchen may be brought 
into the picture. In fact, mention 
of the company as such is more or 
less incidental. 

Every advertisement has the 
same general heading asking the 
question as to the day’s menu, 
and then follows “Libby’s Timely 
Suggestions,” which are made 
under the name of Mary Hale 
Martin, whose title is “Cooking 
Correspondent.” From the many 
letters received, written by women 
all ‘over the country, this depart- 
ment concludes that the advertise- 
ments are being read and that they 
are having the desired effect. 
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The Product as 


the Theme of the 


Illustration 


New and Original Methods of Making the Thing Advertised the Artist's 
Sole Pictorial Aim 


By W. Livingston Larned 


| ee is not always necessary to 
introduce, as the illustrative 
feature, figures, human interest, 
and dramatic story. Those adver- 
tisers who, in an apparently old- 
fashioned way, believe that show- 
ing the thing you have to sell is 
the best illustrative subject of all, 
may not be so far 


sible for success. Analyzed, they 
resolve themselves into the fol- 
lowing: 


The product is drawn, not photo 
graphed. Greatly improved appearance 
of the club, due to expert lighting, color 
values and general artistic character 
of the technique. 


Composition. The beautiful way in 





from the truth. 

But this, of course, 
depends upon how it 
is done. 

Inanimate objects, 
improperly composed, 
can make an adver- 
tisement seem dread- 
fully dull and without 
action. 

The very daring of 
an arrangement often 
makes up for what is 
employed. I have re- 
peatedly seen adver- 
tisements in which an 
























apparently unimagi- ve exe 

native subject, the Unterly different « + iu appearance, fu result 

product itself, alone % 

and unembellished, “Tissue-thin, transparent 

supplied all that was diamonds -_ 

necessary in this di- ‘ oa 

rection. they have saved America a billion dollars 
But great care must Ss SSS 

be taken. Sometimes Sania s SES SSIES 

it is a mere matter of Secsoee eee bees ak 


white space, or typog- 








raphy, or the way the 
object is shown in the 
For action 


space. LUX HAS 
may be intimated in 
such cases. A pleas- 


ing composition makes up for the 
loss of many other essentials. 

A Macgregor golf club is stuck 
up through half a magazine page 
in a most compelling fashion. Yet 
there is only the club and some 
type. More things contribute to the 
appeal of this simple layout, how- 
ever, than may appear to the cas- 
ual eye. These are the elements, 
nevertheless, which are respon- 


MADE SOAP FLAKES APPEAR MOST ATTRACTIVE 
WITHOUT THE AID OF ANY ACCESSORIES 


which the po is tilted, in relation 
to text and name plate display. 

Extreme the typo- 
a ones Absence of 
roken 


sub- 
titles various type faces. 

No border. There is something of 
the “chaste” in the refinements of this 
very direct and well-mannered adver- 
tising — It has the “‘tailer- 
made” 1 


In brief, this same composition 
and arrangement could easily have 
150 
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graphs, interrupting 
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human race, at least the American are having the desired effect. 
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Confidence like that expressed above has been estab- 
lished through long and genuine service to Nebraska farm 
families; it has resulted in the ‘Reader Loyalty’ The Ne- 
braska Farmer enjoys to such a high degree. And adver- 
tising results follow Reader Loyalty. 


The Nebraska Farmer is subscribed to and read in three- 
fourths of all the farm homes in Nebraska. That coverage 
through one paper enables you to develop trade in this 
splendid agricultural market at but one advertising cost. 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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been inadequate from an “art” 
point of view, had these elements 
been neglected—any of them. It 
is all very well for an advertising 
layout to go in for simplicity, but 
the few elements decided upon 
must, of a necessity, adhere to the 
highest standards of scientific ar- 
moreover, azine. 


rangement. 
have perfected the 
fine art of putting 
animation and spirit 
into still-life _re- 
productions of prod- 
ucts. 

There is, for ex- 
ample, a vast dif- 
ference between a 
commonplace study 
of a tire superim- 
posed against white 
paper, photographi- 
cally illustrated, and 
an original painting 
of a tire flooded 
with interesting 
highlights and given 
contrast by means 
of subtle shadows 
and reflections. The 
art handling of the 
product, in a com- 
position where the 
product is the sole 
illustrative feature, 
is of the greatest 
possible importance. 

Have you noticed 
that two layouts for 
automobiles can be 
placed side by side, 
both illustrated 
solely by cars, no 
backgrounds, no 
figures—and one of 
these advertisements 
will be strikingly 
better than the other 
in an artistic sense? 
For some strange 
reason, one page will 
seem to be “alive”; 


action will be suggested although 
the car may not be moving and 
there is no one at the wheel. 

I have before me as I write, 
two such examples. One features 
a car, camera-presented. It is in 
The photograph has 
not been retouched. In the other 
composition, a car has been painted 


silhouette. 


Artists, 
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‘Very few products, of any kind, can be 
created under the same conditions 
as MACGREGOR Golf Clubs. The 
craftsmen who make by far the majority 
of life's commodities never expect chem- 
selves to use what they make. Their in- 
terest is simply chat of che skilled artisan. 
Not so the Golfer-Workmen who produce 
MACGREGOR Clubs. These men are 
golfers themselves, feeling all the subtle 
Jure of che game as keenly as anyone could 
—as only a golfer knows how. The expert 
club maker who is also an expert golfer 
feels 2 pride in his product that results in 
quality as a foregone conclusion. The 
MACGREGOR private golf course is the 
proving ground foc MACGREGOR Clubs 
—where new ideas are born —and where 
the love of the game is nurtured and kept 
keen. The MACGREGOR Shops are where 
these things find expression in clubs of 








P ( in 
THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Bublebed 10790 * 0 * 0 * | Daren, Ohio 


PouRsE-TESTED ESOL SUES 


EVEN A LONE GOLF CLUB CAN 
BE MADE INTO AN INTERESTING 


ILLUSTRATION 
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originality. 
them for a mysterious and unknown 
The reason is that cer- 
tain something which the artist has 
put into his picture; possibly his 
own individuality. 

Many of tl 
Over shoe illustrations have con- 
sisted of a shoe or a pair of shoes 


reason, 
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in black-and-white water color, 
It radiates life and light. The 
eye is instinctively drawn to it. 

“What 
study of a mechanical subject,” 
remarked a man who should have 
known better, as he handed me a 
page torn from a current mag- 
“If I could locate photo. 


remarkable camera 


graphs of this type 
for my product, | 
would solve a dif- 
ficult advertising 
problem. ‘So far, 
the illustrations are 
uninteresting and if 
made the sole pic- 
torial feature of a 
display, are in no 
sense distinctive.” 

But the picture he 
referred to was not 
a photograph at all. 
It was a carefully 
and very artistically 
made wash drawing 
from a_ photograph. 
The artist had 
tricked it out with 
unexpected flashes of 
light. He had sim- 
plified some portions 
and_ intensified 
others. He had gone 
so far as to elimi- 
nate certain details 
entirely for the sake 
of effect. 

The public, un- 
schooled in art tech- 
niques, rarely dis- 
tinguishes between 
a camera illustration 
and = an original 
painting for half- 
tone —_ reproduction, 
but people most cer- 
tainly do sense that 
difference which ex- 
presses itself in ar- 
tistic’ handling, in- 
terpretation and 
The picture attracts 


the eurrent Walk 
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—— 


The 
Manufacturing 


Clothier 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


An informative, practical publi- 
cation and an accepted authority 
among Clothing Manufacturers. 


Reaches all leading manu- 
facturers of Men's and Boys’ 
Apparel in the United States 
and Canada. 


Exceptionally high-class circula- 
tion—subscription price $5 a year. 


The Essential Publication 
of the Clothing Manu- 
facturing Industry. 


RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


THE CLOTHIER PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 
10 East 39th Street, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO—123 West Madison St. 
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ESTABLISHED 1886 


TOBACCO 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
The Only Technical Journal in Its Field 


Heavily illustrated, descriptive, instructive tech- 
nical articles, crop and market reports make 


TOBACCO indispensable to its industry. 


It is used as a text book by practically all of the 
colleges and universities in the United States main- 
taining Agricultural Departments in or near 
tobacco growing centers. 


Many leading banks and bankers are subscribers, 
especially those dealing in foreign exchange. 


Heavy foreign circulation in countries where 
American tobacco is imported or where native 
tobacco is exported to this country. 


An Editorial Staff that knows the field thoroughly, 
that is able to reflect tendencies accurately, and to 
contribute to the advancement of the industry. 


Splendid and well balanced circulation among 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Cigars, Cigarettes, 
Snuff and Smokers’ Articles, also Leaf Tobacco 
Dealers and Leading Retail Dealers. 


FOR RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION APPLY 


4 1 st | TOBACCO TRADE JOURNAL COMPANY 
’ YEAR 10 East 39th Street, New York 
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only. These have been photo- 
graphs but in no sense common- 
place camera studies. Almost any- 
one will agree that although the 
product is the illustration, unre- 
lieved by backgrounds or figures, 
every advertisement contains ac- 
tive visual interest. Why? Be- 
cause of the posing of those shoes, 
the lighting, the arrangement; a 
stray shoe-lace artistically flowing 
free, perhaps; a shadow, a bril- 
liant highlight. 

It is by mo means easy to de- 
fine exactly why some illustrations 
in this field are so significantly 
and obviously better than others. 
It rests so largely with the man 
who creates the composition. 
Something of him and of his per- 
sonality is there. 

There will never be a better way 
to illustrate an advertising cam- 
paign, in the majority of cases, 
than to “show the product” and 
to detract from such showing as 
little as possible. It would be done 
more frequently if advertisers 
only knew how to make inanimate 
studies attractive and sufficient un- 
to themselves, 

The cry of “we must have ac- 
tion, figures, human interest,” 
should not be taken too seriously. 
These elements are all very well, 
but it does not inevitably follow 
that the public pays attention only 
to campaigns in which such fea- 
tures are pronounced. The still 
life of an object can be made as 
beautiful and spirited as a canvas 
containing a dozen figures and an 
elaborate story plot. 

Different artists work in differ- 
ent ways in the working out of an 
inspired still life. If the adver- 
tiser is insistent upon a generous 
amount of photographic detail, 
then a camera print serves as the 
base on which, and over which, 
the original design is made. 

A half-strength print is often 
employed on a rough-surfaced pa- 
per which takes water-color paint 
adequately. Now the artist pro- 
ceeds almost as if making an orig- 
inal painting. Analyzing his sub- 
ject, he works out a light plot 
which may have played no part 
whatsoever in the photograph it- 
self. Knowing that light is “ac- 


tion,” he prizes this important art 
asset of his and uses it to adroit 
advantage. 

On this particular type of pho- 
_tographic print it is easy to wash 
in values. At the last, the artist 
may use tempera; that is, opaque 
color, which completely covers a 
surface and is not transparent. By 
this method he may cover up tones 
entirely and substitute those which 
he believes are essential to the 
artistic merit of his illustration. 

The photograph serves only as 
the foundation. It is a safeguard 
against distortion of form and 
assures correctness of technical 
detail. But artists who re-create 
such prints are far more than 
mere “retouchers” of the conven- 
tional school. They put imagina- 
tion in any still-life object and 
know just how to imbue it with 
atmosphere, life and light. Some 
of the best drawings I have ever 
seen in this particular classifica- 
tiory Were made by a well-known 
illustrator. In a half day he had 
photographic tints. He knew just 
where to inject lights and shad- 
ows; he looked upon the inanimate 
as animate. His basis of analy- 
sis and work was that nothing 
need be ugly. 


PAINTING WITH LIGHT 


Photographers, in the mean- 
while, are rapidly discovering this 
art, in their own right, and a new 
school of camera production has 
developed during the past few 
years. These men “paint” with 
light. They are not content merely 
to pose an object and “shoot.” 

In the great national campaigns 
of today a print comes to the ad- 
vertiser requiring no retouching. 
It is complete in every way. The 
photographer has so painstakingly 
mapped out his lighting plot in 
advance that the retoucher finds 
no place in the art work. On the 
other hand, an. advertiser may 
have many camera studies thrust 
upon him which are commonplace 
in the extreme. They may have 
been taken a thousand miles dis- 
tant. It is then that the new 
school retouchers are indispen- 
sable. 

Notable advances are being 
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made in the industrial magazines 
and business papers, regarding a 
featured product, with no embel- 
lishments, and either by means of 
artistic silhouetting or vignetting 
or by the working-over process, 
such nondescript subjects become 
distinctive and often artistic, 
whether the subject be a cog 
wheel or a steam shovel. 

It always makes me impatient 
to hear an advertiser say, or an 
artist, for that matter: “An illus- 
tration made up of an inanimate 
object only is certain to be ‘dead.’ 
Nobody will look at it.” Do peo- 
ple tire of looking at merchandise 
in windows, in stores, on shelves 
and in glass cases? 

Merchandise is always interest- 
ing. The thing we are asked to 
purchase is definitely certain to 
attract us. But to see such arti- 
cles, actually, and to attempt to 
portray them, in black and white, 
in an advertisement, is admittedly 
something different, something far 
more exacting. 

The artist must supply those 
elements which are missing. He 
must fire them with his artistic 
knowledge. This done, no adver- 
tiser need fear because he illus- 
trates a campaign with the prod- 
uct itself and no other feature. 


Postum Buys Richard Hellmann 


and Franklin Baker Companies 

The Postum Company, Inc., New York, 
has contracted to purchase the entire 
business of Richard Hellmann, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., maker of 
Blue Label. mayonnaise, salad dressings 
and sauces. 

The Franklin Baker Company, Ho- 

en, N. J., maker of Bakers’ Coco- 
nut and other nut products, will also 
be added to the Postum Company’s 
growing list of subsidiaries. Announce- 
ment was made last week of the pur- 
chase of Walter Baker & Company, 
Ltd., Boston. 


Buy “Broadway: The Passing 


Show” 

W. G. Roberts and G. Roy Pattison 
have bought Broadway: The Passing 
Show, New York. r. Roberts has 
become manager. 


Richard Hellmann, Inc., Long Island 
City . Y., Blue Ribbon mayonnaise, 
relish, etc. | the six —— — 

30, 1927, rts a net profit, 
cher taxes, of $519,790. In the first 
six months of 1926, earnings amoun 
to $299,312, after taxes. 
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Aviation Must Guard Against 


Setback in Public Interest 
Ryan Arattnes, Inc. 
San Dreco, Catir. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

_ We have read with a great deal of 
interest, Mr. Bixby’s article, in briyr. 
ers’ Ink for July 14, which came to 
the writer’s desk a few days ago. We 
believe Mr. Bixby has given this 
great deal of study and that his anal. 
ysis of the situation is very nearly cor. 
rect. 

_ There is not a doubt that the public 
is interested in aviation today, and that 
it is something that will have to be 
watched very carefully in order that 
it does not receive a setback. In the 
writer’s opinion, the merchandising 
problem which has accrued to us from 
the automobile industry, can reasonably 
well be applied to the aviation indus. 
try. 

To us, as manufacturers, with the 
world at our feet, to worked on 
and to be sold, the problem is really 
a large one. It is vastly different from 
the automobile business, due to the 
fact that the em} - of airplane 
buyers is a great deal less than auto 
mobile buyers. While only the more 
fortunate can at present afford to buy an 
airplane, every family is interested in 
an automobile. 

This method of transportation will 
cut hours and days transportation. 
It is becoming a necessity to the busi- 
ness man—he can conduct his business 
and does not have to remain away from 
home. 

The writer has left his office after 
business hours, flown to Los Angeles, 
communicated with an oil company, 
sold an airplane, attended a dinner and 
theater party, and returned to his of- 
fice by eight o’clock next morning from 
Los Angeles, which is 114 miles by air 
from San Diego. 

The airplane will be used for week- 
end trips to summer resorts and plea- 
sure resorts as well as for business 
purposes. 

Ryan Arawines Inc., 
A. J. Epwanrps, 
ales Manager. 


Next National Foreign Trade 
Council at Houston 


The National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, with headquarters at New York, 
will hold its fifteenth anniversary na- 
tional foreign trade convention at Houw- 
ston, Tex., April 25 to 27, 1928. Oscar 
F. Holcombe, mayor of Houston, and 
A. ._ Simpson, _ vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Houston, 
head the local committee. 


Radio Account for Nelson 
Chesman & Company 


The Best Lincoln Radio Company, 
Cleveland, has appointed the Cleveland 
office of Nelson Chesman & Company, 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. adio publications and 
newspapers will be used. 
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A consolidation of two old and strong periodicals 


The Clothier and Furnisher ~ The Haberdasher 
Established 1872 Established 1881 


THE HABERDASHER 
THE CLOTHIER AND FURNISHER 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


A high-class trade pub- 
lication of unusual merit 
and with exceptionally high 
grade circulation ‘among 


RETAILERS 
of 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
HABERDASHERY 
SPORTS APPAREL 
FOOT WEAR 
AnA.B.C. R 
Publication HEAD WEAR Applicorion 
ETC. ETC. 





Che Essential “Publication of This Field 


and an Acknowledged Business Producer 


THE GIBSON-BURNHAM PUBLISHING CORP. 
10 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO— 123 WEST MADISON STREET 
=" 
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Why Any Controversy about th 
Jobber and Distribution? 


A Discussion of the Wholesaler’s Side, Especially with Relation 
Advertised Goods 


By John W. Scott 


Vice-President, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co, 


VER and over again, it is 

asked why retail merchants 
should pay the cost of wholesale 
distribution of dry goods. Why 
not go direct to the manufacturer 
and save money? 

For a very few of the greatest 
retail distributors, this may be pos- 
sible. But if there are as the 
census shows, 209,000 dry goods 
and general stores, situated in 
99,000 shopping centers, serving an 
area of 3,000, square miles of 
territory, it must be obvious to 
every thinking man, that whether 
the outlet of these thousands of 
stores is small or large, they must 
have assembled for their use the 
products of hundreds of manufac- 
turers and importers—many thou- 
sands of items. The wholesaler 
who would really serve must be 
the buyer for the retailer in as- 
sembling the best the world mar- 
kets offer—not samples, but goods 
ready for shipment on call. He 
must give a service prompt and 
accurate and his unit of distribu- 
tion must be what the retailers 
want. 

The great excess in manufactur- 
ing facilities in textiles is said to 
have driven manufacturers to sell 
their goods through whatever out- 
lets were possible; not because the 
wholesaler had ceased to function, 
but because the wholesaler could 
not distribute to a consuming pub- 
lic vast quantities of certain goods, 
the demand for which had sud- 
denly ceased because of style 
changes. In order to get mass 
production and lower costs, many 
mills ran day and night on prod- 
ucts on which there was no mass 
consumption. 

An example of this situation 
was the great change in the con- 
sumption of ginghams. Changes 
in styles affected other products 
and distribution was curtailed not 
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because the wholesale merchani 
was asleep, but because the co 
sumers’ demand would not take t 
goods. While there is still an ex 
cess of textile equipment, it is b 
lieved by the best informed fac 
tors in the industry, that throug 
better knowledge of demand an 
supply, these great over-productio 
losses will not occur again in t 
near future. 

Any student must concede th: 
distribution of a large part of th 
products of the greatest cotto 
mills in America could not } 
made at any cost comparable t 
the present low service charge 0 
the wholesaler. 

If a thorough analysis, with 
prejudice, could be made, I thin 
that a large percentage of the s 
called “buying direct” experiment 
of the last two years would sho 
for various reasons, a less satis 
factory net profit to the retaile 
than if the purchases were throug 
the wholesaler. “Buying” ha 
been over-stressed ; “selling” unde 
stressed. 

It has been said that wholesaler 
are opposed to the handling 
nationally advertised goods. Thi 
is not the whole truth. Howeve 
the wholesalers cannot live on th 
scant and insufficient percentag 


the distribution of their good 
which are nationally advertised 
Too many of them assume, i 
spending large sums to create 


But in these days of 


cost. 
transactions of small 
there are hundreds of advertise 


wholesale houses except at a dir 
and constant loss. Any wholes 
merchant, whose business is alti 
gether or largely done on 
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RADIO DEALER 


A MONTHLY TRADE PUBLICATION 


As this new and vast industry stabilizes, the job- 
ber and dealer become more and more important. 
The successful manufacturer must have thorough 
and constant contact with these important factors. 


The Radio Dealer was the first radio trade paper. 
For over 5 years leading manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers have looked to it for news of a rapidly 
changing industry, for information on trade ten- 
dencies, personnel, new products, etc., and for 
articles on manufacturing, selling and servicing. 


A circulation has been built up which enables the 
advertiser to reach the buying power and influen- 
tial elements of this field without waste. 


The October number with Story of the New 
York Show and Guide to Chicago Show is of 
great importance to advertisers. Forms will close 
September 21st. 


The Essential Publication of the Radio Field 





For rates and other information, 
The RADIO apply 


F K 
BLUE BOOK | Rapio DEALER PUBLISHING CO. 


10 East 39th St. 
New York 


CHICAGO 123 West Madison St. 
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Shall Advertising Agencies 
Tear Up Questionnaires: 


When a four foot questionnaire arrives from 4 
manufacturer asking eighty-six questions, should an 
advertising agent get tangled up in it or tear it up! 
Are there better ways of selecting an agency than 
those satirized by Roy Dickinson in the much dis 
cussed article “Nine Little Bottles,” in the Augus 
Printers’ Ink Monthly? 


Sixty-eight advertising agents have written Printers’ Ink 
Monthly since this article appeared. A summary 0 
their views on manufacturers’ methods in selecting an 
agency—and also agencies’ methods in selling manu 
facturers—appears in the September issue on page 37. 


Practically speaking, sixty-eight agents together have 
written another article for Printers’ Ink Monthly. And 
it’s one you will want to read. 
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tised goods, would cease to be a 
merchant, and would become a 
broker first and broke second; his 
initiative in doing business would 
be lost, the keen interest of the 
buyers in his organization to get 
the newest and most attractive 
gods, whatever their source, 
would be gone. 

Advertised goods are not neces- 
sarily superior in quality, style or 
design; neither are they under- 
priced to the merchant. Too often 
they are sold over the counter at 
prices Which return no profit what- 
eer to the retailer. Thus, many 
retail merchants are not favorable 
to the sale of advertised goods. 
Wholesalers and retailers alike 
have earned a confidence on the 
part of their customers through 
consistent quality of merchandise 
at fair prices, sometimes under the 
brand of the wholesaler, some- 
times under that of the retailer. 

Statistics show clearly enough 
that the greatest distribution of 
goods to the consumer is over the 
retail counter and I cannot believe 
tht chain stores, mail-order 
houses, house-to-house canvassers, 
or any other form of distribution 
will take the place of the live in- 
dependent retail merchant. 
Competition is keen in all lines 
of business; one cannot be men- 
tally lazy and succeed ; initiative 
and constant drive are imperative. 
More and more is being done by 
wholesalers to promote the retail 
sles of their customers—attrac- 
tively “put up,” attractive displays, 
sales ideas. All these are meant to 
encourage a steady demand by the 
consumer rather than spasmodic 
selling campaigns at ruinous prices. 


Fish Tackle Account for 


Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 
The Kelling Specialties Company, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of automatic fish- 
ces, a 2. PES ointed Hurja-John- 
wen, hicago advertising 
y, to Mt... its advertising account. 
Outdoor magazines will be used. 


J. F. Henry, Vice-President, 
W. B. Ziff Company 


J. Fred Henry has been elected vice- 
president of the W. B. Ziff Company, 
pu blishers’ representative, and its su 
sidiary, the iddle Class Group, Inc. 
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OVERHEARD 
at the 


ADVERTISING 

EXHIBITION AT 

OLYMPIA, LONDON 
1927 


€ 


An Advertiser of a Technical Product: 


“I have just called to say that we 
received more enquiries from our advertis- 
ing in ‘PUNCH’ than we did from our 
advertising in the technical trade papers." 


An Old-time Advertiser : 


““We dropped advertising four or five 
years ago, but we have seen our mistake. 
Come and see us in regard to Colour pages 
when the Exhibition is over. 


Another Old-time Advertiser : 

* ‘Tikes years ago we were persuaded to 
try another channel for our advertising, but 
we haven't traced a penny in pees. So 
we are coming back to ‘PUNCH 


A Steel Manufacturer : 

“We've been greatly interested in the 
advertising of our competitors in your 
pages. Come and see us next month and we 

] arrange to make a start." 


Ancther Manufacturer : 


* I know we should get good results from 
Advertising in‘ PUN H, but so far I have 
been unable to convince all of the members 
of our Board. Come and see us after the 
Fhibicioe, We must start advertising in 

NCH' i we are to compete with o 
x our T 


A Leading Advertising Agent: 


*“*PUNCH' om the Dempsey touch 
into Advertising 


A Visitor from Buenos Ayres: 


“I can never understand why more of the 
big Iron and Steel Manufacturers do not use 
PUNCH.’ There isn't an educated rar: 
lishman abroad who doesn’t read * PUNC 
from cover to cover. 


A West-End Advertiser : 


“My pages in ‘PUNCH’ are my shop- 
windows in every part of the Empire." 


<é 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
8G Fleet Street, London. 

E.C, 4, Eng. 
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Good Copy 


which stirs up 
friendliness, 
while offering a 
real service, will 
pull longer and 
harder than mere 
claims of size or 
cleverness. 


If you watch a really 
first class salesman 
you'll see the prin- 
ciple at work. He 
wins your regard 
first, knowing that 
business easily fol- 
lows liking, and that 
enduring confidence 
is more profitable 
than single sales. 


It is our experience 
that good copy will 
make a good prod- 
uct so sought after 
as to lessen sales 
costs. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 
95 MADISON AVE. 

















I NEW YORK CITY 
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“Kill the Earwig” 
Seattle Advertises 


FOR many summers Seattle, 
Wash., citizens have been both. 
ered by the ravages of the earwig, 
an insect which destroys garden 
and lawn vegetation. A newspaper 
advertising campaign has hee 
started by the insect control divi- 
sion of the Seattle Health Depart. 
ment to exterminate these pests. 
The series, which started early 
this month, gives _Teaders a new 


of destroying these pests. 
Earwigs,” the copy states, “will 
prove one’s loyalty to the commv- 
nity,” and as the exterminating 
campaign is purely voluntary 
householders are urged to lend 
their support. The health depart- 
ment is being assisted by civi 
and servjce clubs of the city, a 
well as by the State Department 
of Agriculture. 
The formula of the bait, it 
preparation and application are ex- 
in the newspaper copy, 


mixed at home, or it may be pur 
chased ready mixed at dealers. 


and educational advertising work 
are expected to demonstrate thei 
effect next year, according to F 
S. Coyne, chairman of the insec 
control division. Both the public 
and those directing the fight against 
the pest look forward to the daw 
of an earwigless summer. 


Oven Shelf Account to J. X. 
Netter 


William Parke, Inc., Camden, N. J. 
manufacturer of Parke safety oven 
shelves, has i 
count with Netter, 

York advertising agency. Business pa 
pers and direct mail will be used. 


Nut Papers Consolidate 


Pecan News, the 

the American Nut Grower. 

paper_is being published at Chicago b 
the Nut News Publishing Company 
William J. Duchaine is advertising 
manager. 
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Their Successes ¥ 


< 
‘The marketing genius of the “ 
makers of these nationally known 
products is everywhere recognized. 
An important phase of their suc- 
cess is a close tie-up with dealers 
thru electric advertising—attractive, 
forceful displays over the entrance 
to every distributor showroom and, 
significantly, right at the point of 
sale. Manufacturers in many lines 
can and are adopting this plan. 
Investigate the effectiveness, with 
economy, of Flexlume electric dis- 
plays for advertising both day and 
RROW night at the place of sale. Write 
the FLExLuME Corporation, 1045 
Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y., to 
“send facts about manufacturer- 
dealer advertising tie-up plan.” 


4 ~ 

A CUR eres pe - 

» a _ and Toronto, Can. wo” 
‘ 

ENS SL nia 


FLEXLUME 


ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
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REWARDS and PRIZES 


for 
SALESMEN 
DEALERS 
and 


CLERKS 


You may argue the extra 
sales effort devoted to your 
goods will mean larger sales 
and more profits for sales- 
men, dealers and clerks— 


BUT they know your inter- 
est is primarily in yourself 
—that if it were not so, you 
would not be so concerned 
about them. 


Still, you can secure that extra 
sales effort with all the added 
profit it will bring you, if you will 
show a willingness to compensate 
them for it. 


It need not be in cash. That would 
be folly. It would affect your price 
in their eyes. 


But to offer them merchandise re- 
wards and prizes commensurate 
with the results they produce, is 
the height of good judgment and 
good business. 


This organisation now serves an 
important group of representative 
manufacturers who are doing this 
very thing—successfully. 


It can bring you a like increase in 
volume and profits, without cum- 
bersome detail, investment or task 
of handling. 


Your inquiry—if well established in 
your line—will bring full particulars. 


THE 


PREMIUM SERVICE CO., 


9 West 18th Street 
New York City 
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Financial Advertisers 
Plan Business Building 
Program 


of “Getting, Keeping and Develop- 
ing Profitable Business,” has been 
prepared for the twelfth annul 
convention of the Financial Ad. 
vertisers Association to be held 
at West Baden, Ind., from Sep. 
tember 12 to 15. Early reserva. 
tions indicate a record attendance. 
C. H. Wetterau, vice-president of 
the National 


About thirty financial institutions 
will take part in an advertising 
exhibit, the committee in charge 
of which is headed by Virgil D 
Allen, assistant vice-president of 
the First Bank & Trust Company, 
of Utica, N. Y. 

The program, to which a fey 
additions will be made, follows: 


September 13, morning session: Chair 
man, H. G. Hodapp, National City 
Bank, New York; How to Get the 
Most Out of Our Association,” Preston 

Reed, executive secretary; “What 
Business Is _ Profitable?” Walter § 
Greenough, Fletcher Savings & Trust 
Co., Indianapolis; “Building Business 
In Towns Less Than Five Thousand,” 
John M. Jackson, Brownsville Bank, 
Brownsville, Tenn.; “Building Business 
In Towns Five to Ten Thousand,” C. W. 
Bailey, ‘_— First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

“Building Business In Towns Ten to 
Twenty-five Thousand”; ‘‘How a Suc- 
cessful Manufacturer Plans His Adver 
tising”’; “How a Successful Financial 
Institution Plans Its Advertising,” A 
Douglas Oliver, Provident Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, and “How to 
Sell Your Advertising = Program,” 
Charles H. McMahon, director of ad- 
—— First National Bank, Detroit. 

Luncheon: Ray Soule, Hardware 
Dealers’ Magazine, “The New Compe: 
tition.”’ 

Afternoon session: Chairman, S. A. 
Linnekin, advertising manager, Central 
National Bank and Trust Co., St 
Petersburg, Fla.; “How to Advertise 
the Service Charge,” Don W. Switzer, 
Third National Bank & Trust Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio; “How a Bank Can Help Its 
Community and Its Resultant Benefit to 
the Bank,” C. C. Hall, First National 
Bank Houston, Texas; ‘Newspaper 
Co-operation,” Owen Connor, financial 
editor, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Debate on “Institutional Versus De- 

rtmental Advertising,” between G. V. 

enton, National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Louis, and W. E. Brockman, Minne- 





Aug 
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“ion is good reason why Smith Endicott 
clients are constant clients. Members of 
this agency are selected for their ability to 
increase our clients’ business through ad- 


vertising—not to sell our services. 


SMITH ENDICOTT COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
141 Milk Street, Boston 


An Advertising Agency helping a small group 
( of clients to do a larger volume of business 
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S specialists in the 
field of Outdoor Advertising, we are permitted a 


close, intimate contact with its problems ~ As 
actual plant owners, we have a practical, first- 
hand knowledge oftechnicaland operating details 
«y With a record of forty-two years as a back- 
ground, we have gained the experience and 
training which are so essential to capable, cor- 
rect practice ~ As one of the three largest Out- 
door companies in America, we have back of 
us the resources and the creative facilities suf- 
ficient to handle, with efficiency, the largest of 

national accounts ~~ Summed up, these espe- 

cial qualifications of Walker & Co. offer un- 

usual advantages tothe advertiser interested 

in a national Outdoor campaign <» No 
obligation will be involved by your 
requesting us to prepare plans and 
ideas presenting our conception of 
what an Outdoor Advertising 
program should be w And 
there is the likelihood that 
the preparation of such 
material may prove 
very profitable 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Selling Representatives for POSTER, PAINTED and ELEC- 
TRIC DISPLAYS throughout the United States and Canada 


Flint DETROIT Saginaw 


ainal 
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sota Loan & Trust Co., Minneapolis; 
subject to be announced, Felix Mc- 
Whorter, Peoples State Bank, Indian- 
apolis, and, “How a Bank May Analyze 
Its Profitable Market,” Virgil D. Allen, 
Jr. First Bank and Trust Company, 
Utica. 

Evening session: Meeting of invest- 
ment de artmental ; chairman, C. S. 
Yarnell, r. advertising manager, Lane, 
Piper & eftray, Inc., Minneapolis. 

September 14, morning session: Meet- 
ing of trust development division: “The 
Trust Development Representative, His 
Qualifications, Training and Function,” 
A. F. Young, vice-president, Guardian 
Trust Co., Cleveland; “Successful 
Methods of Obtaining Co-operation of 
Directors, fficers, and mployees,” 
H. W.. Kitchell, Illinois erchants 
Trust Co., Chicago; “Effective Means 
for Obtaining the Co-operation of Or- 
ganized Bodies”; “Co-ordinating the 
Work of Trust Representatives with 
Trust Advertising,” Samuel Marsh, 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
and “Successful Methods of Selling 
Trust Services by Personal Solicitation,” 
W. Tresckow, Detroit Trust Co., De- 
troit. Meeting of savings departmental; 
chairman, ale Graham, Mississippi 
Trust Co., St. Louis. 

Afternoon session: Meeting of busi- 
ness extension departmental; B. W. 
Griffin, National Newark & Essex Bank- 
ing Co., Newark, N. J.; “Co-ordinatin 
Advertising with Personal Selling,” 
J. M. Rountree, First National Bank, 
Tampa, Fla.; “How to Gain the At- 
tention of Big Business,” Roger Steffan, 

Bank, New York, or 
J ank of Pittsburgh; “Short, 
Versus a ng Employee’s Contest,” 
and “‘How to Build and Operate a Pros- 
pect List,” E, V. Newton, manager, 
new business department, Cleveland 
Trust Co.; meeting of trust advertising 
departmental; chairman, .C. Delano 
Ames, Maryland Trust ¢o., Baltimore; 
“How to Advertise for Profitable 
Trusts,” J. A. Reynolds, Union Trust 
Co., Detroit. 

September 15, morning; general busi- 
ness session: Presiding officer, C. H. 
Handerson, president, and question box 
and round table discussion conducted 
by F. R. Kerman, Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco. 

Luncheon: Edward S. Jordan, Jordan 
Motor Co., Cleveland, “What Sells 
Em,” Steven I. Miller, educational sec- 
retary, American Institute of Banking; 
“Trend of the Times—Consolidation of 
Big Business,” and Franklin P. Hobbs, 
Central Trust Co., Chicago, “Where Is 
Business Going?” 


National Cit 
J. A. Price 


Yale & Towne Reports 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 


Company, Stamford, Conn., Yale locks, 
etc, reports, for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1927, a net income, after 
charges, of $527,413. This compares 
with $601,989 for the corresponding 
quarter of 1926. ¢ net income for 
the first six months of 1927 was $1,- 
060,288 against $1,193,321 in the first 
balf of 1926 and $902,354 in the same 
Period of 1925. 
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Make Letters Bring 
Big Returns 


The LETTER LABORATORY is a 
treasure house of business letter ideas, 
plans and success secrets that you can 
put right to work in your business. 
Maxwell Droke reveals methods that have 
made him master of intensive get-the- 
order copy. He explains principles that 
make letters make good, and analyzes 
hundreds examples. Material packed 
in Sturdy portfolio. Price, $7.50. 


How About 


Collections? 


The CREDIT LABORATORY contains 
collection secrets and stratagems that 
et the mcney without losing customers. 

undreds of result-getting letters for ac- 
counts 15, 30, 45, 60 and 90 days past 
due. Experiences of scores of manufactur- 
ers, merchants, j s, mail-order houses. 
Tells how to handle touchy debtor, the 
good but slow, the chronic promiser; how 
to get credit information; how to judge 
credit; how to turn poor credit risks into 
cash customers, etc. Price, $7.50. 


Do You Sell on 


Installments? 


Institute Survey No. 25 is a comprehen- 
sive study of Installment Selling. Dis- 
cusses possibilities, limitations, icies; 
what merchandise can be safely sold 
on installments; what terms should 
given; finance plans, and experiences in 
a variety of lines. Price, $5.00. 


All offerings 4 to money- 
back Guarantee. Sent on 5 days’ 
> eye to rated concerns. Ali 
three of above items for total 
price of $17.50. 


BUSINESS 
LETTER INSTITUTE 
Box 611-C 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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WHO 


Uses Our SERVICE? 


The Knapp Company 

Palmolive Soap mpany 

Continental Casualty Company 

— Oil-O-Matic Company 
e Crush Company 

Drae ett Chemical Company 

Stark Bros. Nurseries 


And hundreds of other large organi- 
zations. 


WHY 


DoTHEY UsE OuR SERVICE? 


Because it guarantees tremendous re- 
sults. Here’s what our clients say of it: 
Ditto, Inc.—“Getting wonderful results. 
Men and families enthusiastic.” 

Reliance State Bank—‘“Using your ser- 
vice in bond drive, we did 228% of 
quota. Greatest contest we ever 
staged.” 

D-A Lubricant Corp.—‘“Your contest 
has developed more interest than con- 
templated. First week results indicate 
that contest will run far above our 
most optimistic expectations.” 

Book House for Children—“Your Pickit 
& Winit service increased our business 
52%. Will repeat.” 


WHAT 


Sort OF SERVICE Is IT? 


A service that secures larger volume, 
new prospects, new accounts, speeds 
up turnover and collections, opens new 
territory, stimulates house and distribu- 
tors’ salesmen, etc. 


THE ANSWER 
ToTHESE BRIEF QUESTIONS 


can be found in our booklet “Sales 
Contests.” Every Executive interested 
in Sales should have a copy on file, for 
it contains very valuable information 
on Sales — Campaigns — Stimulation — 
Contests, etc. 


WRITE ova “ire re ond tm 


UPSCO. 
Pickit and Winit Service 
Executive Offices: 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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“Lower Berth and 
a Ticket for the Fight, 
Please” 


The Railroads Have Proved That 
They Welcome Sound Sales 
Ideas by Handling Tickets for 
the Tunney-Dempsey Fight at 
Chicago and also Making Hotel 
Reservations 


[’ is a favorite indoor sport of 
railroad critics to hold forth at 
length on the shortcomings of the 
carriers in the field of salesman- 
ship. Almost anyone can offer a 
suggestion on the subject, for rail- 
roads or practically every other 
field of endeavor, even though 
business men know that all the 
ideas that those outside their par- 
ticular line may urge cannot, by 
the very nature of things, be put 
immediately into practice. 

Just recently, however, some 
genius had an idea and sowed the 
seed on fertile ground with a re- 
sult that goes to confound those 
faultfinders with the railroads who 
love to complain that the carriers 
never welcome a suggestion. One 
of the critics, while in a railroad 
consolidated ticket office in New 
York the other day, had the shock 
of his life. A man standing next 
to him at the counter said to the 
clerk: 

“T want two tickets to Chicago, 
two lower berths and two good 
seats for the fight. Can you take 
care of me?” 

“T certainly can,” responded the 
railroad man and he proceeded to 
make inquiry as to what price 
seats this prospective patron of the 
Tunney-Dempsey festivities had in 
mind, about when he would want 
to reach Chicago, whether he had 
hotel accommodations there or 
wanted them reserved through the 
railroad, etc. 

The carping critic was stunned. 
As he came around, however, he 
contented himself with the con- 
clusion that this railroad clerk 
was an abnormal man who had 
landed behind a ticket counter 
through carelessness and that as 
soon as the higher officials learned 
of him he would bé cast into ex- 
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Publicity That Expands 


HEN a business man meets another business 

man for luncheon every week, he naturally 
talks some business. He tells about the new trucks 
he’s bought, discusses the efficiency of his latest 
device for making his office run smoothly, describes 
a set of golf clubs which pleases him—when he 
contemplates buying a personal article or installing 
a new system for his business, he talks about it. 


At the 1638 Kiwanis club meetings every week 
where over 100,000 business executives gather to 
discuss the many civic affairs in which they are 
active, imagine the new ideas exchanged, the de- 
sires stimulated for this or that product in the 
course of the conversation that usually develops. 


If you place your publicity before these influ- 
ential men who control the purchasing power for 
their business organizations, it will not only be 
read, but it will take effect and grow. 


THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


164 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Member A. B. C, 


Charles Reynolds 
Advertising Manager 


Hevey & Durkee Harold Poe Swartwood 
15 West 44th Street 11 South LaSalle Street 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 
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: who have outen 
of theks ealasefort cowerd coe 
Coast have seen the steady 
territory reflected in 
The Daily Herald, “the newspaper 
that covers the pi Coast,” 
oes into over 7,000 Pthe finest 
Southern homes, with it 
ages from ad t bring 
returns. 
Yours is the product—ours the 
medium of sales. P 
The Mississippi Coast awaits you 


THE # Dairy HE RALD 
Herald Building 











CHAIN 
STORES 
Use 


CHAIN STORE 
AGE 





terior darkness. Fortunately, these 
thoughts were passed along te a 
railroad man and then the fault. 
finder heard of this arrangement 
between Tex Rickard and the 
railroads. 

Large groups of tickets for good 
seats in Soldiers Field have been 
assigned to the railroads with 
offices at Chicago which partici- 
pate to any extent in passenger 
service to that city. The railroad 
men are thus given the oppor- 
tunity to see that the patrons of 
their lines have a first-class oppor- 
tunity to get to the fight without 
being forced to patronize specu- 
lators. Anyone going to Chicago 
for the fight can reserve seats 
along with lower berths. 

But the railroads have not 
stopped there. If the inquirer at 
the ticket counter had mentioned 
that he had a party going, the 
clerk probably would have sug- 
gested a special car and the op- 
portunity for its use, instead of 
going to a hotel. All the lines are 
making arrangements to park large 
numbers of extra sleeping cars in 
service (meaning occupied) in 
their Chicago yards and every pos- 
sible convenience will be provided. 

As for hotel accommodations, 
those who know how to use rail- 
road service, already are aware of 
the fact that almost any line wel- 
comes the opportunity of making 
hotel reservations for its patrons. 

Of course, the aforesaid carping 
critics will not be permanently 
silenced by this evidence of rail- 
road service. Why not handle 
tickets for New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco theaters? Why 
not reserve dance partners at night 
clubs or summer amusement 
parks? Well, maybe. The rail- 
roads are looking for passenger 
business, advertising extensively 
and seeking to use the best in mod- 
ern salesmanship. 


Wearing Apparel Accounts to 
Bolland-McNary Agency 


Albert Rifkin & Company, Inc., the 
John E. Hanifen Company, Inc. .” and 
A. Davis & Sons, Inc., all of " New 
York, wearing apparel, have appointed 
Bolland-McNary, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 
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Stow can we 


serve You? 


That's not the 
Question 
We know that. 


The question is: 


When can we 
Serve you? 


ye 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
212 West 48th St. 
New York 
CHIckering 3960 














A Real Advertising 
Job for a Real 
AD-Writer 


and other direct mail matter that brings big returns in 

profitable contacts—if your natural ability, training and 
experience have made you a master of forcible and per- 
suasive selling copy—if these qualities warrant you in de- 
manding a large salary and you are ambitious to make more 
on demonstrated results—here is your opportunity. 


| YOU can plan and write the kind of letters, folders 


This is a dignified, man-size position with a concern of es- 
tablished prestige. Write and show adequate reasons why 
you think you are the one to fill it. 


“Z,” Box No. 99, Printers’ Ink. 
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Indiana Way Ahead in 
Sales of Radio to Farmers 


More farmers in Indiana have bought radio 
sets in the twenty-one months period* covered 
by the latest U. S. report than those in any 
other state. With a total of new sales amount- 
ing to 64,124, Indiana leads the second state, 
Iowa, by 2,645. New sales are more than Ohio 
and Michigan combined, and more than three 
times as many as were sold to Illinois farmers. 


The new sales have brought the total number 
of farm radios in Indiana from twelfth place 
to second. 


An accepted advertising fact is that in the In- 
diana farm territory, the Farmer’s Guide is the 
one farm paper that makes radio and other ad- 
vertising definitely profitable. It circulates in 
largest volume in the counties leading in the va- 
rious items of farm wealth. 


Let us send you our new booklet, “Leaders in 
Indiana.” It should be at the right hand of 
every advertising and merchandising man for 
ready reference for the facts it contains. Write 
for your copy. 


The Farmer’s Guide 


EKIREK RANKIN WILLIAM G. CAMPBELL 
Publisher General Manager 


James M. Riddle Company, Special Representative, Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, San Francisco 


*July, 1925, to April, 1927. 

















Lysol Picks Up 1,500 Substitutes in 
Thirty States 


As a Result, Lehn & Fink Are Rynning a Series of Special Newspaper 
Advertisements in Territories Where Substitution Has 
Been Uncovered 


By Jerry McQuade 


Editor, “ 


com months ago Lysol, In- 

corporated, owners of Lysol, 

were advised that retail druggists 

in different sections of the United 

States were filling calls for Lysol 

with preparations labeled “Lysol,” 

not made by Lysol, Incorporated. 
The name “Lysol” 

is a proprietary cog- 

nomen, trade-marked 

and registered in the 

United States Patent 

Office at Washing- 

ton, D. C., owned 


exclusively by Lysol, 

Incorporated. 
Following the re- 

port that retail drug- 


gists in various sec- 
tions of the United 
States were selling 
packages labeled 
“Lysol” which in 


Drug Topics” 


printed on the _ bottle’s label. 
To date approximately fifty dif- 
ferent actions have been started in 
the United States District Courts 
by Lysol, Incorporated, to collect 
damages for this infringement. 
Some of these cases have al- 
ready been decided 
in favor of Lysol, 
Incorporated, and 
damages varying 
from $100 to $300 in 
each case awarded 
by the courts in ad- 
dition to all the costs 
of the actions. 
Decision in the 
other cases in which 
papers. have been 
served to date are 
now pending. In 
each of these cases it 
is believed fines will 





fact were not “Ly- 
sol” Lehn & Fink, 
Inc., sole distributors 
of the product, sent 
a crew of twenty- 
two men and women 
to visit drug stores 
and ask for Lysol. 

Over a period of a 
number of months, 
this crew visited 
thirty States. 


be imposed as in the 
fifty other cases. 
Counsel for Lysol, 
Incorporated, are 
preparing papers in 
additional cases. 
Lehn & Fink are de- 
termined to stop the 
misuse of this 
trade-mark and plan 
to prosecute every 
case of this kind 
which its crew dis- 





In its tour of these 
thirty States, this 
crew purchased 1,500 
substitutes of Lysol. 

Through analysis 
made by expert chemists, checked 
and rechecked, these 1,500 prepara- 
tions have been clearly established 
as substitutes. 

Each of these 1,500 substitutes 
bore the individual label of a drug- 
gist, with the proprietary trade- 

mark “Lysol” either written or 


" ” * Reprinted with permission from Drug 
Topics. 


ONE OF THE LYSOL ADVERTISE- 
MENTS WARNING CONSUMERS 
AGAINST MISBRANDING 
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covers. 
Before this cam- 
paign is concluded it 
is believed fines will 
be imposed in most, if not all, of 
the 1,500 cases discovered to date. 
The sections which developed, 
according to the crew making this 
investigation, the largest percen- 
tage of substitution, were New 
York City (150 retail druggists) ; 
Chicago (150 retail druggists) ; 
Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio. 
The investigation is now being 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE and ONES! 


Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
—-O-— 

A TREO STRONG 


WEALTHY ORGANIZATION 


NUMEROUS "BRANCHES 
in EVERY 
CITY AND TOWN 
with 


ONLY ONE MEDIUM 


Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 
—-O-—- 
Write for samples and information 


concerning 
The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


The EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 














There is Big Business in 
the Hotel Field for 
Your Product 


ASK US 
and 


Send for a copy of the 


Hotel Bulletin 


Weekly individual reports on new 
prospects in the hotel field for ad- 
vertisers. This is our “Specialized 
Service’ and is in addition to our 
_ “Weekly Confidential Service.” 


Send for Samples of this Service 


The HOTEL BULLETIN is a monthly 
hotel magazine devoted to the inter- 
ests of all departments of the modern 
transient and residential hotel. 


The HOTEL BULLETIN, Inc. 
BEN P. BRANHAM, President 
175 West Jackson 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
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continued aggressively in other 
States and it is believed it will be 
continued until the entire United 
States is combed. 

Through this substitution of 
other products for Lysol, agents 
of Lehn & Fink believe that Lysol 
sales approximating $1,000,000 a 
year, are being diverted to other 
products represented to the con- 
sumer as Lysol. 

Amazed by the extent to which 
these other products have been 
substituted for Lysol, Lehn & 
Fink have prepared a series of ad- 
vertisements which they intend in- 
serting in newspapers in territories 
where this substitution has been 
discovered. 

On the subject of Lysol, it is 
believed many retail druggists have 
a misunderstanding of their rights. 

It is believed a considerable 
number of them do not realize 
that “Lysol” is a proprietary name, 
trade-marked and owned exclu- 
sively by Lysol, Incorporated. 

Not realizing this nor under- 
standing it, they think they have a 
legal right to buy a U. S. P. 
creosol preparation in bulk from 
pharmaceutical manufacturers and 
sell it with their own labels as 
“Lysol.” 

Responsible pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers discourage this, but 
salesmen of irresponsible manufac- 
turers are believed to encourage it. 

These irresponsible salesmen 
represent to the retail druggist 
that their bulk preparation can be 
bottled in any quantity desired and 
labeled “Lysol” without subject- 
ing the retailer to any risk of 
prosecution. 

Such suggestions only invite 
trouble for the retailer and loss 
of retail prestige with his com- 
munity. 

Kenneth E. Kelley, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Nash-Finch Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, has joined the staff 


of the Amesbury Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of that city. 


Leon Kelly Is Author of New 


Book 
Leon Kelly, account executive and copy 
writer of Farnsworth & Brown, Inc., 
New York advertising agency is the 
author of a novel entitled “ ‘Margherita,’ , 
which has been published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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Magazine Builders 


Incorporated 
WALTER G. SPRINGER, President 


Announces 
the appointment of 


Middle Class Group 


Incorporated 


608 S. Dearborn Street 171 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


WILLIAM B. ZIFF, President 
J. FRED HENRY, Vice-President 


A. HENRY YOUNG SAM CRAIG ARTHUR GREEN 
PHIL WILLCOX = J. V. HOUGHTALING 


As National Representative 
for its three publications 


Screenland 
America’s Humor 
Real Life Stories 
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Account Executive 


Wanted 


A national organization de- 
sires an executive of follow- 
ing qualifications: 


Broad knowledge of 
sales and market- 
ing. 

Ability to make 
comprehensive sur- 
veys and devise 
practical sales plans. 


Experienceina 
number of varied 
lines of manufac- 
tured products. 


Sufficient mechan- 
ical knowledge to 
analyze practicabil- 
ity and marketabil- 
ity of different lines 
of manufacture. 


Personality, poise 
and ability to con- 
tact busines s lead- 
ers. 


A real record of 
accomplishment. 


To such a man an executive 
position is available with 
every opportunity. Please 
give full details of business 
and personal history (in- 
cluding age) in first com- 
munication. It will be 
treated confidentially. 


Address “ C,” Box 242, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Export Interests Sponsor Pan- 


American News Service 

In order to bring about a closer con- 
tact and a better understanding amon 
the peoples of North America an 
South and Central America a group 
of American business men has organ- 
ized a clearing house for the collection 
and dissemination of news to publica- 
tions on the Western Hemisphere. This 
will be operated under the name of the 
Pan-American Information Service, 
with headquarters at New York. 

Those sponsoring this bureau are 
men who have long m engaged in 
export and import trade with Latin 
America. . Martin, of the Na- 
tional Paper & Type Company, New 
York, who is director-treasurer of the 
bureau, states that the service will be 
non-political and non-profit making and 
that it will not, in any sense, be a ve- 
hicle for free advertising or publicity 
for American enterprises. 

The news sent to publications in the 
United States, relating to Latin Amer- 
ica, will cover educational, scientific, in- 
dustrial, agricultural banking, trade and 
other subjects. News of similar activ- 
ities in the United States will be writ- 
ten in Spanish and Portuguese and sent 
to Latin-American publications. 

Every effort will be made to provide 
Latin-American business interests with 
information regarding trade outlets in 
the United States and exporters in this 
country will be advised of opportunities 
in the nations to the south. 

The advisory committee includes 
Frank D. Waterman, chairman, A. 
Dod, E. B. Filsinger, L. E. Freeman, 
E. }. Mehren, Owens, G. R. 
Parker, C. W. Rice, Dr. J. T. Shot. 
well, W. S. Swingle, Frank Fan Leer, 
Jr. and R. S. Willis. Col. C. B. Smith 
is secretary of the bureau. 


“Southern Ruralist’”’ Appoints 
E. Katz Special Agency 


The Southern Ruralist, Atlanta, has 
appointed the E. Katz Special Adver- 
tising Agency, publishers’ representa- 
tive, as its national advertising repre- 
sentative. This appointment becomes 
effective September 1. 


C. V. Dugan Joins Quinlan 


Agency 

C. V. Dugan. for a number of years 
with Collins! Kirk, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, and more recently with 
the Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
has joined the staff of The Quinlan 
Company, advertising, Chicago, as space 
buyer. 


Crossman Arms Account to 
Rochester Agency 


The Crossman Arms Company, Inc.. 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Crossman pneumatic rifles, has placed 
its advertising account with the Hutch- 
ins Advertising Company, Inc., Roch- 
ester advertising agency. 
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ANOTHER 
NEw MAN 


FO 


EpWwarD D. KENNEDY, Copy Staff 


Formerly National Affairs Editor of Time 


and Editor of Tide 


FRANK SEAMAN Incorporated 


New YORK 
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A PERMANENT PARTNERSHIP— 


A large advertising agency is look- 
ing for the right man. Immediate 
salary up to $25,000 per year 


I own most of the stock in, and actively manage, one 
of the prominent New York advertising agencies with 
branch offices in other cities. 

I have interests to which I desire to devote an increas- 
ing measure of my time. 

To the right man I will guarantee an annual com- 
pensation up to $25,000 (depending upon man’s previous 
income), with an interest in the business and future pos- 
sibilities unlimited. 

In my opinion, the man who can qualify is either one 
who now conducts a successful agency of his own, which 
can be merged with mine, or one who occupies an im- 
portant position in one of the successful large agencies, 
who wants a larger interest in the business with which 
he is associated. He must know advertising and mer- 
chandising thoroughly. He must be able to make his 
own contribution to, and to direct others in, the creation 
of effective advertising plans and copy. While he must 
first know how to acceptably serve the client and how to 
make the client’s advertising successful, he. must also 
know how to run an agency so it will make money for its 
owners and how to harmoniously and effectively work 
with two or three other important executives in the direc- 
tion of a business which now places an annual business 
of several millions of dollars, and which the owners in- 
tend to make one of the first ten agencies in the United 
States in size, in service to its clients and in profit to its 
stockholders. 

He should be not more than forty years of age and 
should not have outgrown his love for work. Past repu- 
tation would be a help. So would the realization that the 
development in advertising for the past twenty-five years, 
as great as it has been, isn’t a “patchin” to the probable 
development in the next twenty-five. 

I will keep any communications strictly confidential. 


Address “D,” Box 243, Printers’ INK. 
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Do You Know 
Who Your Retailers 
Really Are? 


‘ontinued from page 6) 

der the present system. Review, 
if you will, the first table enumer- 
ating the number of retail outlets 
for cook stoves in a town of less 
than 3,000 population, keeping in 
mind that the situation is probably 
fairly representative of a similar 
condition in hundreds of other 
places. The number of outlets is 
eight. From a business economic 
viewpoint let’s figure up what this 
really means, First, each outlet 
must carry a line of different 
models for each make of stove 
handled and at least something in 
the way of a reserve stock to take 
are of sales. Add this total in- 
vestment, figured at retail for the 
town’s total stock, divide it by the 
town’s total sales, and from the 
resulting turnover I doubt if many 
modern department stores would 
be interested in having the oil 
cok stove business of the average 
small town. Second, from the eco- 
nomic viewpoint of the cost of 
distribution let us figure that in 
the placing of these different lines 
with the eight dealers in our town, 
two salesmen have been necessary 
in at least one-half of the cases, 
the one a local jobber man and 
the other the factory representa- 
tive. Finally, put down the figures 
involved in doing business in this 
manner—the salary of two rela- 
tively high-price men, their trav- 
ting expenses, their hotel bills 
and their time absolutely lost from 
one cause or another, and arrive 
aa final figure. It surely seems 
to some of us retailers, who are 
in daily contact with the situation, 
that our present method of dis- 
tribution is a most extravagant 
one, 

The final and most important 
sep in our system of distribution 
is the placing of a particular 
item of merchandise in the hands 
of the consumer and the comple- 
tion of the sale. Bearing in mind 
that we all are the final consumers, 
just what is it we most of all de- 
sire when we enter a store to 


* 
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>} : 
Pith 
O put over your 


story in print requires a 
well-founded knowl- 
edge of the thing to be 
advertised, originality of 
thought and expression 
and the technical skill 
for its proper execution. 


Stirling Service can help you 
all the way along, from the 
planningand preparation to the 
printing of each finished piece. 


THE Stirling PRESS 
Intelligent (0-operation 


$18-326 WEST 39TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














The substantial qualities of 
Beaver Signs and Electrics, 
with their proven record of 
years of brilliant, unfading 
service, make them an ece- 
nomical investment in perma- 
nent advertising. 


Write for prices 


| -pECTR; 
| ¥ SIGNS = 


*| BEAVER ENAMELING CO 
*| ELLWOOD CITY. PA 
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purchase merchandise of any con- [ 
* sequence? Is it not a real repre. 
A Real Opportunity sentative stock with a price range 
* : which makes selection easy? With 

for a Direct Mail the outlets for the same class of ' 


merchandise so numerous it is im- 


Adver tising Salesman possible for the consumer to be 


This position is with a national served with an adequate stock by 


advertising agency located in the all stores which are attempting to 
central states, completely equipped sell the same line of merchandise. 
even to the operation of its own What the solution may be I will 
modern printing plant. not attempt to say. It is a big 
The man we want will represent problem to tackle. But of you who 
o dizest_ advertising service ren- are manufacturers I ask: “Do you 
ered by the printing department of te h tail . 
the agency but he will have the now who your resatiers really 
cooperation of the entire agency are?” If you manufacture paint, 
organization. oil stoves, electric appliances or 
He must be able to analyze’ the what not, do you sell to any re- 
direct mail possibilities of prospec- tailer irrespective of the sign over 
tive customers, plan lete cam- his door? Will the old signs of 





paigns of direct advertising and sell 
the direct mail product of the print- 
ing department on a service basis. 


“Drugs for the Drug Store,” 
“Groceries for the Grocery Store” 
and “Hardware for the Hardware 


A real producer will be given a ” ° ° 0429 
liberal drawing account and gener- Store” mean anything in 1948; 


ous commission on sales. 








Please give full particulars of your New Accounts for W. I. [ 
business history, age, education, 
earning power and also. send Tracy Agency 
samples of your creative work in Automotive Standards, Inc. New = 
direct advertising, if possible. Ad- York, manufacturer of the Red Bug 
dress “V,” Box 95, Printers’ Ink electric automobile, has appointed 

° ° ? W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York adver- 











—— tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. The Greenwich Box Shop, 
Inc., Greenwich, Conn., has also placed § 
its advertising account with this agency. 
Newspapers, magazines and _ business 


papers will be used by the Greenwich 
WANTED |" 





One Real Harris-Seybold-Potter Buys 

J. F. Webendorfer Company 
Production Job The Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, 
a printing = ae Meee 

: : ing machinery, etc., has bought the J. F 
Nothing high-hat but Webendorfer Company, Mt. Vernon, 


Y., maker of rotogravure machinery. 
The business of the latter company will 
be moved to the Derby, Conn., plant of 


but at the same time no 
hack-work. I know the 











mechanics of production Harris-Seybold-Potter. 
thoroughly, been doing 
good work for high H. A. Anderson Joins 
speed, fussy men for John M. Branham 
as Harry A. Anderson, formerly with 
I am 28 years old, ped Chicago office of I. - ie, ee 
* oes ishers’ representative, has joine: e| 
Christian and for the staff of the Chicago office of the Joh 
rest of my story I can M. Branham Company, publishers’ rep 
giveyoubetterinstraight wate ra 
as . ee aaa Club Aluminum Company 
P.S. If , Appoints Holmes, Inc. P 
Pope Seaqber fa 6 The Club Aluminum Company, Chi k 
Job, the me will take cago, aluminum ware, pee _— - adi 
i A vertising account wit! olmes, Inc. 
_ of ieself. Detroit advertising agency. eee 
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New 

Bug 
inted 
dver- 
ising 


=I 1s modern art too modern? 


ency 





1wich 

James Montgomery Flagg goes even further 
ys than that. Not only is it too modern, says 
iny he, but also it isn’t art. 


If you have sometimes been irked by the 
so-called modernistic advertising illustra- 
tions that are supposed to sell, you will 
enjoy, “The Same Thing—Only Different” 
by James Montgomery Flagg. 


This rather vitriolic discussion of a pressing 
advertising art problem will be found on 
page 44 in the September issue of 


off PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
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Answering a Industry has the 


happy faculty of 
Salesman’s segregating itself. 


Common 4s a consequence, 

Complaint we have furni- 
ture, flour, packing and oil center 

Every sales manager in the in- 
dustrial field has this situation 
called to his attention by the sales- 
men working these centers. This 
is particularly so in the case of the 
sales manager with a product not 
adaptable to one or more of these 
specific industries. 

For example, the Minneapolis 
salesman handling a line not sal- 
able to the flour industry always 
leans on the excuse that Minneap- 
olis is a flour center, and, there- 
fore, he cannot be blamed for his 
prolonged sales slump. The Omaha 
man insists that packing represents 
by far the biggest slice of activity 


in his territory and as his product 
cannot be sold to the packing trade, 
he cannot be held responsible for 
his poor record. 

Up until a year ago, the Barrett- 
Cravens Company was unable to 
secure sufficient contradictory evi- 
dence to present to those of its men 
who made this complaint. The dis- 
covery of the answer to the com- 
plaint was accidental. Here is 
what happened: 

While compiling figures on the 
various territories for the purpose 
of establishing quotas, it was 
deemed advisable to study the value 
of manufactured products produced 
in each city and county in the 
United States. Government fig- 
ures enabled the company def- 
nitely to establish the actual value 
of each of the important commodi- 
ties made in different localities. 

Thus it was learned that while 
a big percentage of the world’s 
flour was produced each year in 
Minneapolis, flour was not the ma- 
jor portion of the industrial activ- 
ity of that city. Quite true, Omaha 
did a tremendous volume in pack- 
ing, but it was relatively a small 
figure as compared to the combined 
figures of all other industries. 
Rockford was turning out a con- 
siderable amount of furniture, but 
other industries were running fur- 
niture a close second—and so on 
all along the line. 

This information was passed on 
to the district sales managers to 
be held in readiness—irrefutable 
information to show to the men in 
the field the next time they brought 
up their time-worn excuse. 

It worked. 


Advertising The sales man- 


9, ager of the Ryan 
as Aviation's Airlines Com- 


Nurse pany, the com- 
pany that built Col. Lindbergh’s 
“Spirit of St. Louis,” in a letter 
of comment on Sateen made in 
Printers’ Ink by H. M. Bixby, 
one of Lindbergh’s original finan- 
cial backers, says: “There is not a 
doubt that the public is interested 
in aviation today, and that its in- 
terest is something which will 
have to be watched very care{ully 
in order that it does not receive a 
setback.” 





The present-day widespread in- 
terest in aviation is, without a 
dow>t, a direct result of the space 
that newspapers and magazines 
have given to the recent daring 
exploits of American aviators? 
These publications whipped up 
public interest in the subject. 

Not long ago newspapers and 
mavazines did the same job for 
radio. Too many radio-set manu- 
facturers, however, came to the 
conclusion that radio would always 
be news. To their own regret they 
discovered that it all too soon lost 
its news-making qualities. 

Aviation will experience, the 
same evolution in its “news” ma- 
terial. The props that the news- 
papers and magazines have given it 
will eventually be taken away. Of 
course, there will be attempts by 
short-sighted aviation interests to 
keep the props in place through the 
use of press agents. The press agent 
can’t do the job, no matter how 
ingenious he may be. The subject 
will have lost its news, flavor and 
no man can give it back that flavor 
of “novelty.” The answer for 
aviation is paid advertising. The 
aircraft companies with meritori- 
ous products that begin now to use 
advertising intelligently will be the 
ones which will lead the field in 
sales and profits within the next 
few years. 


At this season of 
the year, company 
Sales outings .are in 
Timber order and _base- 
ball nines from different organiza- 
tions are struggling for first place 
in the factory league. One promi- 
nent executive cuts short his sum- 
mer vacation to locate new sales 
timber on the athletic field. Some 
years ago he discovered that most 
of the college men who made good 
in his organization were those who 
had done something in addition to 
their regular college requirements 
while undergraduates. The ex- 
captain of a college baseball team 
and the former manager of the 
musical club of another college 
are two of his best junior execu- 
tives. 
The same qualities of leadership, 
he finds, are revealed in many of 


Locating 
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the men who manage the various 
events and captain the teams in the 
factory. outings. Almost every 
year he is able to uncover two or 
three men who, by their actions, 
prove that they possess the person- 
ality to rise above the rut of 
mediocrity. Three of his present 
divisional sales managers were 
located by watching their leader- 
ship qualities on the baseball dia- 
mond; his present assistant was 
the man who handled all the de- 
tails of the annual factory outing 
three years ago. 

“A man who is chosen as a 
leader by his own associates,” says 
this observing executive, “who 
takes responsibility and makes 
good at it, is the finest sort of raw 
material for the sales force. The 
man who won't let his own em- 
ployees help him pick the leaders 
of tomorrow in this way is missing 
an obvious chance to build his 
future organization on the most 
solid foundation.” 


Competition ‘Nearly everybody 
Implies 


appears to “= 
the opinion that 
Duplication th. cost of dis- 
tributing merchandise is too high. 
The one fundamental reason for 
this opinion, the one that crops out 
most frequently, can be expressed 
in the one word—duplication. 

On every hand, we see duplica- 
tion—of products, of wholesale and 
retail establishments, of salesmen, 
of delivery wagons, of newspaper 
and magazine circulation, and so 
on. We like to imagine the sav- 
ings that would accrue if all these 
“unnecessary” duplications were 
ruled out—but—and there is this 
great big “but” which we don’t 
always remember— 

How much of all this duplication 
is really unnecessary or undesir- 
able? 

Usually the anti-duplicationists 
cite the case of two or three, or 
maybe four, different milkmen de- 
livering bottles in one and the 
same big city block, whereas one 
man could handle all the business 
in that block at a much lower cost. 
This looks like good logic—until 
we learn that each one of these 
three or four milkmen covers, in 
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all, not more than three or four 
city blocks, and that it would take 
all three or four men to cover this 
territory anyway. Thus very little 
expense would be saved by confin- 
ing each man to deliveries in one 
block. Furthermore, the compe- 
tition for business in each block 
stimulates good service and helps 
to keep the price of milk. some- 
where within reason. 

It is about the same story in the 
case of other kinds of duplication. 

Competition implies duplication. 
When we get up a sweat about 
the high cost of distributing mer- 
chandise as a result of duplication, 
a little thought about the benefits 
of competition serves as a good 
cold shower. 


The Reason One of the heavi- 


est burdens the 
for Meticu- young advertising 
fousmesS) writer (and 
sometimes the old one as well) has 
to bear, is the constant and annoy- 
ing correction and checking up of 
his grammar, his spelling, and his 
quotations or allusions to persons, 
dates and places. That is, he suf- 
fers under this grievance, if he is 
fortunate enough to work in a 
competent organization. That 
there are still a few of the other 
kind, is unhappily demonstrated by 
an occasional advertisement; al- 
though really glaring errors in 
published advertisements are grow- 
ing gratifyingly rare. 

“Why all this fuss?” the young 
writer is, however, apt to remark, 
aggrievedly. “Why pick on me? 
Not one person in a thousand that 
reads that advertisement will ever 
notice the difference.” And some- 
times he mutters something about 
“old women” under his breath. 

But because, so long as he per- 
sists in that attitude, he will con- 
tinue to add needlessly to the cost 
and subtract from the effectiveness 
of his copy, and to use up an un- 
necessary amount of his superiors’ 
time and delay his own progress, 
it is worth while to explain to him 
the logical and mathematical rea- 
son why grammar, punctuation, 
spelling and facts in any advertise- 
ment can never be too carefully 
checked. 

It may be true, doubtless it is 
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true, that scarcely one person in a 
thousand notices or is actively dis- 
tressed by a split infinitive, an 
extra “‘c” in “necessary,” or the 
statement that “Columbus discoy- 
ered America in 1942.” That is not 
the point. The point is that there 
is no person whatever who is 
actively pleased or put in a better 
buying humor by such phenomena. 

Any given audience can, for 
present purposes, be divided, and 
could if desired be accurately di- 
vided, into two groups. In the 
first, and undoubtedly much the 
larger group, will be a host of 
people who pay little or no atten- 
tion to these minutiae; who don’t 
know any better, don’t notice, or 
don’t care. Mistakes neither inter- 
est nor attract them—they simply 
do not exist for this group. 

But in the other group, no mat- 
ter how small it may be, there are, 
none the less, sales that can be as 
easily lost by a misplaced preposi- 
tion, or the statement that the 
battle of Chateau Thierry was 
fought in 1916, as by a direct and 
flagrant misrepresentation. 

Accuracy and pains, then, are , 
among the few practically sure in- 
vestments that this world has to 
offer. Carelessness may not lose 
very much; but it is as sure as 
anything in this world can be that 
it gains nothing. Accuracy, even 
meticulous accuracy, may be no 
spectacular winner; but you can- 
not possibly lose anything by it. 


Newspaper Campaign Planned 
for Candy Bar 


The Bradas-Gheens Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., is planning an advertising 
a on its “Free for All” candy 

ewspapers will be used in Co- 
lumbus, Toledo and Detroit. Plans call 
for a gradual extension of the cam- 
paign to other cities. The Thomas E. 
asham Company, Inc., Louisville, ad- 
vertising agency, will handle this adver- 
tising. 


Bill Taxing Alabama Chain 
Stores Killed 


The Ware bill, which called for a 
tax on chain-store systems has been 
automatically killed by the Alabama 
Legislature. The bill was not trans- 
ferred in time from the adverse cal- 
endar. It would have levied a tax of 
$250 on every store of a chain system 
with more than five units. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVJCE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 








| CLIENTs 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Johns-Manville Corporation 
Western Electric Co. 

The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 
Eastman Kodak Company 


(Brownie Cameras) 





*‘“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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Advertising Club News 


San Francisco Delegation to 
Visit Los Angeles Club 


An all-day conference of the officers 
and directors of the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles advertising clubs will be 
held some time in October. The meet- 
ing will take place at the Los Angeles 
club during a visit of a delegation from 
San Francisco. 

At the convention of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Association, it was 
discovered that the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco clubs were confronted 
with similar problems covering club and 
Better Business Bureau_ activities. 
These problems will be discussed at 
the joint meeting of executives. 

The trip to Los Angeles is a return 
visit for the meeting conducted at San 
Francisco by Los Angeles club mem- 
bers some months ago. 

G. A. Blanchard is chairman of the 
committee in charge of arrangements 
for the Los Angeles trip. 

SS 


G. W. Losey Again Heads 
Associated Sign Crafts 


George W. Losey, of Grand Island, 
Nebr., was re-elected president of the 
Associated Sign Crafts of North Amer- 
ica at its recent convention at Omaha. 
H. Bentham, Los Angeles, was 
elected first vice-president; William 
Reuff, Louisville, Ky., second vice- 
president; N. J. Seibert, Cincinnati, 
secretary, and William R. Ballman, 
Cincinnati, treasurer. Atlantic City was 
chosen as the convention city for 1928. 

s.¢ 


San Francisco Club Appoints 
F. R. Kerman 


Fred R. Kerman, assistant vice-pres- 
ident of the Bank of Italy, has been 
appointed chairman of the -to-Hono- 
lulu committee of the San Francisco 
Advertising Club. He will direct ar- 
rangements for the club’s delegation to 
the convention next year in Honolulu 
of the Pacific Coast Advertising Asso- 


ciation. 
* * * 


Better Business Bureau 
for El Paso 


El Paso, Tex., is seovaising 8 Better 
Business Bureau. H. W. Hailey, of 
Hailey and Lewis, Inc., advertising, of 
that city, has been selected to act as 
secretary and manager. About $40,000 
will be raised to carry on the work 
of the Bureau. 
> ¢ 2 


Kansas City Club School 
to Open 


The advertising school sponsored by 
the Advertising Club of nsas City, 
Fg start instruction about September 
15. 


New York Bureau Defines 
“Hand-Tailoring” 


As a result of frequent requests to 
define the term “hand-tailored,” the 
New York Better Business Bureay 
made an investigation, the findings of 
which are included in one of the Bu. 
reau’s recent bulletins. In its work on 
this subject the Bureau had the co 
operation of clothing manufacturers, 
tailors, buyers, the Merchant Tailors’ 
Society of the City of New York, the 
Associated Clothing Manufacturers of 
New York and the New York Chapter 
of the International Association of 
Clothing Designers. 

The Bureau recommends that men’s 
clothing should not be advertised or de- 
scribed as hand-tailored unless it has 
had a minimum of twenty-six hand 
operations which the Bureau lists and 

nes. These essential operations in- 
clude twenty on the coat, two on the 
vest, three on the trousers and one 
ange to shrinking and pressing, 

t is also advised that the word “cus. 
tom” should not be used in referring 
to clothing that has not been cut and 
tailored to individual measure. 

* * * 


Charles Morris Price School to 
Run Parallel Courses 


In order to accommodate the larger 
number of students making application 
for admission to the Charles Morris 
Price School of Advertising and Jour- 
nalism, of the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, two parallel courses will 
be conducted this year. Formerly there 
was one course of two classes, elemen- 
tary and advanced. The new arrange- 
ment calls for two parallel courses in 
both the elementary and the advanced. 
The instruction in each course will be 
exactly the same. The new classes will 
be in charge of the former instructors, 
Thomas J. Mulvey and J. A. Lutz. 
The school will open on September 26. 

* * * 


Adcrafters Hold Third Golf 
Contest 


The third golf tournament of the 
year was recently held by the Adcraft 
Club of Detroit, at the Birch Hill Coun- 
try Club. Leslie M. Gray won the low 
net score for eighteen holes with a 
score of 68. The fourth and last 
tournament will be held in September 
at the Meadowbrook Country Club. | 

The Adcraft Bowling League will 
— = first fall meeting on Septem- 

r 22. 


S & @ 
Baltimore Club Host to 
Children 


The Advertising Club of Baltimore, 
recently gave a picnic to 1,400 children. 
R. E. Stapleton was chairman of the 
committee in charge. 
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New York Bureau Describes 
New Financial Crook 


A new type of financial crook has 
heen exposed, according to H. J. Ken- 
ner, general manager of the Better 
Business Bureau of New York City, 
in a report of that organization. Cor- 
cerning this new type, Mr. Kenner has 
this to say: 

“About a score of concerns have 
flourished parasitically on the real finan- 
cial life of New York City. They are 
stock financial firms. Posing as service 
companics, stock brokers or investment 


dealers, they obtain advance fees from 
needy, inexperienced corporations or 
from impractical optimists attempting to 
develop new propositions. They charge 
from $100 to $1,000 or more for ser- 
yiees which are nominal or make-be- 
lieve, such as analysis of the company’s 
business, comparing and printing a few 
prospectuses and stock certificates, and, 
sometimes, the filing. of incorporation 
papers and publication in compliance 
with the Martin law. 

“Distribution of securities on a wide 
scale through salesmen and ‘correspon- 
dents’ is promised by these fee-grabbing 
tricksters, but the Bureau has yet to 
hear that any of them has sold stock 
for its ‘clients’ in any volume worth 
Mr. Kenner describes 
charlatans as “front money 

* 


a 


these new 
” operators. 


Committee Chairmen Named 
by New York Club 


The Advertising Club of New York 
has appointed Sheldon R. Coons chair- 
man of the Better Business Bureau 
committee. He will be assisted by 
Edward L. Greene and H. J. Kenner. 
Other new chairmen include: Paul L. 
Cornell, educational; Francis H. Sisson, 
financial; James Wright Brown, speak- 
ers and reception; J. P. Muller, speak- 
ers training; and J. Bernard Lyon, club 

sts. 


G. Lynn Sumner was named chair- 
man of the editorial staff of the pub- 
lication committee which will supervise 
‘The Advertising Club News” during 
the coming administration. Montague 
Lee will head the news staff and Edwin 
§. Friendly the business staff of the 
“News.” 
* * * 


H. B. Gessner Wins Chicago 


Golf Tournament 

H. B. Gessner, of the Clinton Carpet 
Company, won the prize for the low 
net score at the golf ‘tournament held 
lst week by the Advertising Council 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce at the Cog Hill Country Club. 

t Gessner won a leg on a cup 
awarded by the Seaman Paper Company 
which must be won three times before 
tcan be kept. 

A flag event feature of the tourna- 
s won by Paul S. Van Auken, 
: y of the club, with Tom Wall 
ut the Canadian Pacific Railway, sec- 

. The Council will hold its next 
turnament on September 15. 
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Why Not Take It for Granted 
That Every Lady Is a Lady? 


Tue Newman Manvuracturinc Co. 
CINCINNATI 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The letter from the United States 
Rubber Company, reproduced in your 
issue of August 4, is of great interest, 
if only because there is a tendency to 
coin a new salutation for the female of 
the species. 

But why all this straining at a gnat? 
“Miss” and “Madam” have served us 
faithfully and well for many genera- 
tions, and we see no reason for mak- 
ing a change, especially when there 
would be involved the education of the 
public to utilize these new terms. 

As you have pointed out, no married 
woman will object to being called a 
“Miss.” But addressing a lady as 
“Dear Miss” or “Dear Madam” does 
not appeal to us. Why not take it for 
granted that every lady is a lady, and 


address every letter to an unknown 
woman in this manner: 
Miss Kathryn Gross, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Lady: 
But ynder no consideration should 
we becéme familiar at short notice or 
without yhaving the pleasure of ac- 


quaintance with the lady, to the extent 
of addressing her as “My Dear Miss 
ross.” 


Tue NewMan MANvuFacturRiING Co. 
W. N. Mackey 
Director, Sales Promotion 


Forms Shelter Periodical Group 
for Color Advertisers 


Walter C. McMillan has organized 
a new color advertising service cover- 


ing a group of ten publications. The 
new organization, which will be known 
as the National Shelter Group-Color 


Service, will be operated by Walter C. 
McMillan, Inc., New York. 

This service, according to Mr. McMil- 
lan, is designed primarily for manufac- 
turers of products entering into the con- 
struction, decoration, furnishing and 
equipment of homes. It will be di- 
vided into three divisions. It has ab- 
sorbed The Class Group, which becomes 
the Consumer Division of the new 
service and includes, Arts & Decora- 
tion, Country Life, Garden & Home 
Builder and the House Beautiful. 

The second unit is the Advisory-In- 
vestment Division. This includes 
Architecture, The Bankers Monthly, 
Eastern States Building Developer and 
Building Investment. 

The Contractor-Builder Division con- 
stitutes the third unit and includes the 
American Builder and Building Age & 
National Builder. 

These three divisions will be sold 
separately or in any desired combina- 
tion. 
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A RECENT order issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission 
against a certain manufacturer 
contains a little homily on how 
not to avoid advertising, namely, 
by adopting a system of espionage 
on competitors and _ circulating 
false and misleading reports about 
them for the purpose of influencing 
business away from them. 

“The use of any system of 
espionage by a company,” reads 
the statement issued by the Com- 
mission, “to obtain information as 
to facilities, capacities, operations 
or customers of a competitor with- 
out its consent is classed as an un- 
fair practice in competition.” “Cir- 
culation of misleading statements 
regarding the ability of a competi- 
tor to fill orders or make de- 
liveries, or concerning the accept- 
ableness or adaptability for the use 
intended of his product, or with 
reference to his financial standing, 
business or business methods,” is 
prohibited also in the Commission's 
order. 

Many and various are the rea- 
sons offered by non-advertising 
firms for their policy of selling 
without the help of advertising. 
One of the most frequently heard 
excuses in the field in which the 
company cited by the Trade Com- 
mission operates is the large 
amount of time and expense in- 
volved in “fixing” this and that 
individual who is presumed to have 
influence where a sale or a con- 
tract is to be put through. That 
modern advertising can do honestly 
all that grafting, espionage and 
bootlegging seek to do covertly 
and invariably fail to do, while in 
addition it exercises its unique and 
exclusive power of creating good- 
will, prestige, and business that has 
no existence until advertising 
brings it into being, many adver- 
tisers whose products are sold to 
public institutions, State, county, 
municipal and other bodies, bear 
adequate testimony. r 


The Schoolmaster numbers 
among his friends a delightful old 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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lady, of some eighty-odd years, 
This charming person is a mem. 
ber of the “old school” and cannot 
see the advantages of a number of 
our modern methods of doing 
things. Among her pet aversions 
are the prepared foods which are 
so widely used today. Canned 
goods, bakers’ bread, etc., all are 
looked upon, by her, with suspicion 
and not to be compared with the 
home-produced articles. 

The other evening the School- 
master had the pleasure of being 
seated next to her at dinner and 
enjoyed himself immensely, while 
listening to the delights of life in 
the gay ‘nineties. For dessert, a very 
nice ice cream parfait was served, 
which seemed to please the School- 
master’s dinner partner no end. 

After the dear old lady had 
daintily scooped every morsel from 
her plate, she turned to her host- 
ess and smiled, “I do so like to 
come to homes where trouble is 
taken to make their own dishes.” 

“But, my dear,” our hostess re- 
plied, “this is Horton’s French ice 
cream. I’m so glad you like it.” 

A short while after, the School- 
master dined at this lady’s house 
and was promised a culinary sur- 
prise. When it appeared, it was 
no other than the parfait enjoyed 
a few nights po. On being 
asked why she had fallen from 
her high resolves, she replied that, 
in her day and generation, com- 
panies were not so honest as they 
are today and it was a fight al- 
ways to get good food. She was 
taught to believe that if you did 
not pick out your own food, in- 
ferior products would be sent. 

And maybe such would have 
been the case in her day and gen- 
eration. But the maker of Hor- 
ton’s ice cream—to take just one 
example—cannot afford to send 
out an inferior product. Need it 
be hinted that advertising has 
played a somewhat important role 
in bringing about quality standard- 
ization? 


An 


inventive member 


of the 
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T KEENE in rock-ribbed be 
New Hampshire, verycon- }4% _ 
venientto SantaClauswhoalso [7 

has headquarters in the North, 
is the home of our client, mak- ° 
ers of Kingsbury Toys. These LO np 
substantial fire engines, trucks, : 
autos and other vehicles are yg yp 
strong enough to stand up un- Via 

der the weight of amanortwo —) 2 “26"* 





or the abuse of active boys. ‘i OEE, 
They are equipped with fat rub- 
= . ,4 ber tires and rubber bumpers ole Hy 
>" ~ g4 —this saves floors and furni- | 22" 
yeh ,| ture and pleases mother. The =i 






ral new Kingsbury “Mystery Sun- 
(hh, 9" 4 beam” and the new fl et of 
aeroplanes are timely additions 
to the line. 
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Wanted 





Advertising 
Manager 


for 


EASTERN 
AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL 


Address ‘*X’’ 
Box 97, Printers’ Ink 





























SALES 
MANAGER 


Good opportunity for an 
experienced single man to 
become Sales Manager of 
manufacturing concern 
marketing an advertised 
trade-marked article for 
men and women, and sold 
direct to Retail Druggists, 
Men’s Furnishing and De- 
partment Stores. 


Position will require 
considerable road contact 
with salesmen. 


To insure consideration, 
reply in confidence, giving 
full particulars regarding 
yourself, business experi- 
ence and salary expected. 
Address “‘U,”’ Box 94, care 


Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
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Class, whose identity cannot be dis. 
closed until he has secured a reply 
from the Patent Office to his ap. 
plication, now in process of prepa- 
ration, invites tentative proposal 
for the management of the $1,000. 
000 advertising appropriation which 
he intends to put behind a wonder. 
ful new idea in mechanical re. 
frigeration that, in the School 
master’s judgment, is destined to 
put Frigidaire, Servel and all the 
other electric and gas machines, 
far in the rear. 

“My invention is simple,” he 
writes modestly. “It is based 
purely upon the employment of the 
coolness generated in the heels of 
the people who, all over this broad 
land, are putting in many hours 
daily in the anterooms of adver- 
tising agencies, advertising depart- 
ments, editorial sanctums, and 
such. 

“A nation-wide survey demon- 
strates conclusively that the aver- 
age number of heels actually cool- 
ing in such places, at any given 
hour, is 1,321,449 (allowing for 
one-legged men). Furthermore, 
the average time that these heels 
are left cooling is 42 min., 175 
sec., and the average drop in tem- 
perature during this time, 76.39 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

“It must be obvious that the re- 
sultant cooling effect will surpass 
that which might be obtained from 
3,491,222,075 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, or 71,457,707M cubic 
feet of gas, with a resultant sav- 
ing to the consumer of $76,358.29 
per annum, which is the interest 
on the colossal sum of $1,272,638 
—all of which we can obviously 
well afford to invest in advertising 
our product. 

“The only remaining point to be 
cleared up is the problem of in- 
sulating the completely cooled 
heels, before collection, from the 
equivalent temperature increases of 
the owners’ dispositions after the 
office-boys have told them for the 
third time in half an hour, ‘Mr. 
Festus Leep will see you in a few 
minutes.’ ” 

The inventor seems to _ the 
Schoolmaster to have investigated 
his market possibilities with un 
usual accuracy and thoroughness 
the only serious question would 
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To 
A Real Salesman 
of Agency Service 


—who wants an unusual 
opportunity for his talents 


We are prepared to offer such a man what 
we confidently believe is the chance that 
comes once in a lifetime. 


This situation is so unusual] that it calls for 
an unusually high-grade man. To him we 
can show an opportunity that will open his 
eyes. 


Ours is a small, but responsible, recognized 
and well-rated agency in the middle-west, 
just on the. point of great development. 
Present control of business is not essential, 
and we are not looking for money. Ability 
to secure new business is the primary 
requisite. 


In replying give outline of business history, 
age, approximate income, etc., and inter- 
view will be arranged. 


Our staff knows of this advertisement. 
Address ‘‘B,”’’ Box 241, 


Printers’ Ink Chicago Office, 
220 S. Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
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Growing 


The only morning 
paper in San 
Francisco to show 
a gain in adver- 
tising lineage for 
the period ending 
June 30, 1927— 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 














We Want a 


PUBLICITY and 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Who Knows How to Create 


GOOD WILL! 


Ours is a large Eastern concern— 
a real leader in its particular field. 
A capable publicity man, with a 
thorough knowledge of advertising 
and publicity in its various forms, 
will End it extremely worthwhile to 
connect with us. He’ll need to know 
how to prepare trade paper articles, 
reports to trade journals, etc. State 
qualifications and experience in 
your first letter. We'll keep it 
strictly confidential. 


ADDRESS “Q,” BOX 91, 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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seem to be the continuance of the 


supply of raw materials. But the 
only threat to that would be the 
spread of knowledge as to the effi- 
cient control of their own time, to 
the best advantage of thems Ives 
and of their clients, op the part of 
advertising men; and under pres- 
ent conditions that doesn’t yet 
seem like an alarming possibility. 
* * 


Running through a recent issue 
of the “Official Gazette” of the 
United States Patent Office, the 
Schoolmaster found an application 
for the registration of an uncom- 
mon type of trade-mark, and an 
equally uncommon use for one. 
The trade-mark is in the form of 
an attractive artificial flower, about 
the size of a boutonniére. It is 
used by a woman in Los Angeles 
whose business is the selling of 
fruits, preserves, nuts and fancy 
confections. One of these flowers, 
or trade-marks, is attached to each 
package or container that leaves 
the store. 

There is something charming 
about the idea. It is simple and 
practical and must help in making 
friends. 

* * * 

While visiting in a medium- 
size town a few days ago, the 
Schoolmaster witnessed _—_ what 
struck him as being the quintes- 
sence of poor psychology in sell- 
ing a dealer on a manufacturer's 








POSITION WANTED 
A $60—$75 ARTIST 


versatile commercial, for $40 
for a time concession that 
may be an elimination of 
“spare time.” Permanent posi- 
tion wanted with some Boston 
(or vicinity) engraver, printer, 
agency or advertising depart- 
ment. Lettering, designing, 
layouts, mechanical work (ex- 
cept airbrush), some figures. 
Has handled printing and en- 
graving and done some copy 
writing. 

Age 36. Experience, 16 
years. Address “O,” Box 9, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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To a Seasoned 


ADVERTISING MAN 
with: Sales Ability 


The man we want is neither a high pressure salesman nor a low 
pressure advertising man; but a man who splits “fifty-fifty” the 
ability to reach responsible executives with the ability to talk 
intelligently about advertising and marketing. 
He must be big enough to welcome supervision, yet posess 
sufficient incentive to run with the ball when it is thrown to him. 
A thorough background and understanding of the bed-rock of 
marketing is absolutely essential. Hence cubs are “out.” So 
are those ill in body or mind. 
While he will not be expected to set the world afire, he will be 
a chap who would like to. And behind him will be all the 
sales support which most account executives desire but rarely get. 
Remuneration is on a salary and bonus basis, the organization is a 
substantial one located in New York, and the “outfit” a happy 
one with which to work. 
Write freely and in full detail, please. Your letters will be held 
in strictest confidence. Of course, the members of our organi- 
zation know about this advertisement. ” © ‘ 
Address “‘A,”” Box 240, Pririters’ Ink. 

















EXPERIENCED 
COPY MAN 


to supply ideas, write copy, co-operate on visualization. Billing 
of this seasoned, middle western agency is 100% magazine, but 
there will be some newspaper and other dealer tie-up material 
to prepare. Though idea selling in each instance, man must 
be highly intelligent. Unthoughted blah cannot go. Man 
must have had plenty of creative idea experience and must be 
capable of packing a volume of thought in a few simple un- 
derstandable sentences. This is a permanent berth and you see 
we have not indicated any limits to remuneration. Our busi- 
ness firmly established—if you are a thinker, a fluent writer, 
and know visualization, and have the physical and- mental 
encrgy for continuous sustained effort—send us details, age, 
family, education, all experience, references, present income and 
assortment of advertising you have produced. Your material 
will be returned. Any indications you make of confidences to 
be watched will be respected. 


Address “Y,” Box 98, Care of Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Advertising 
Man 


Large, middle western 
agency has opening for high 
grade solicitor and account 
executive. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for business getter 
and service man of aggres- 
sive fighting type. Only 
experienced sales executive 
or seasoned agency man 
should apply. Write, giv- 
ing full particulars—experi- 
ence, age, etc. Correspon- 
dence strictly confidential 
Address ““T,” Box 93, Care 
Printers’ Ink. 











THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF GOLF 
100% contreiied ociroulation each month 
te the President, Man . Greenschair- 
man, Gree al ef the 5,000 
clubs where is played in America. 

236 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 











window display. The incident also 
involved a real sure-fire method of 
antagonizing the ultimate consumer, 

The Schoolmaster was in the 
midst of reciting a list of gro- 
ceries to the proprietor, when an 
individual interrupted without s0 
much as a “by your leave.” This 
person ‘then proceeded to explain 
to the dealer the placing of cer- 
tain red and orange strips of paper 
in a window display. The pro- 
prietor was forced to pay some 
attention to him and had to neg- 
lect his customer. Then the some- 
what seedy-looking individual left 
and after his departure, the School- 
master received a little service 
from the dealer. 

* * * 

Not being satisfied with his first 
interruption, this salesman again 
intruded. This time, he had to 
explain how the tinned products 
he was selling should be placed in 
the window. By this time, the 
proprictor was angry and the 
Schoolmaster mildly annoyed. 
There was no explosion, however, 
until the third ill-mannered in- 
terruption. The dealer was the 
first to explode. When he was 
through, salesman, red and orange 
paper strips and dummy tins were 
disappearing in the distance. Some 
manufacturer lost a perfectly good 
window and all because his repre- 
sentative was unacquainted with 
the first rules of etiquette. Page 
Emily Post! 
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I WANT TO KNOW 


A Printer or Lithographer in or near New York — 
Who is equipped to make counter and window display 


material and — 


Who is selling that class of material to National Advertisers, | 


Who has owe ment, personnel and capital to handle up- 
$100,000 of business on a patented specialty of 
which Printing—Die Cutting and Mounting are the main 
manufacturing operations. 
Address “R,”’ Box 92, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ““Printers’ Ink” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Harris two color Automatic Press; 
excellent condition equipped with new 
Motor, prints 30 x 35 inches, at bargain 
pric Address “SHELLMAR,” 3501 
West 48th Place, Chicago. 


Old-established monthly trade paper 
of national circulation located in Chi- 
cago-—$7,500—for quick sale on account 
illness, half cash; large possibilities. 
Box 560, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 
AT 50% DISCOUNT 
A Do-More Automatic Process Embosser, 
complete with motor and oven. One year 
old. Perfect condition. Box 568, P. I. 


Stylist of National Broadcasting Co. 
handling direct-mail and radio advertis- 
ing would like desk, to establish radio 
advertising and publicity department, in 
connection with, or independent of, first- 
class, mid-town advertising agency. Box 
555, Printers’ Ink. 


Would a three-fourths interest in a 
new monthly magazine in a non-com- 
petitive field interest you? Complete 
dummy now ready—prepared by a maga- 
zine expert of 15 years’ broad, practical 
experience in every phase of monthly 
publication promotion. Seeking capital or 
aggressive publishing organization with 
capital. Address Box 538, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist or Stencil Man 


An excellent opportunity is open for a 
capable Poster Artist or Stencil man, to 
acquire half interest in a small but estab- 
lished Oil Paint Process firm in New 
York City. $2,500 investment required. 
Thorough investigation invited to the 
right man. Box 544, Printers’ Ink. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


For Sale On Account of Death, a com- 
plete modern printing plant located 4 
hours from New York; consisting of 
monotype and composing room, cylinder 
and job presses, bindery, etc., now run- 
ning and enjoying the confidence and 
business of many g accounts, as a 
result of more than fifteen years of hon- 
orable and straightforward business 
methods. A large amount of standing 
matter for repeat orders. Ours being a 
city of homes in which many skilled 
workmen reside, make it an ideal loca- 
tion for a magazine grivets pa or ad- 
vertising agency work. sell day- 
light building or lease ng , uaeaee. 
Priced to sell quickly. Box 565, P. I. 


























FOR SALE 
The Greeting Card Business of Alfred 
Bartlett, deceased. There are a!.out 
100,000 cards, in some 35 designs, the 
last creations of Mr. Bartlett himself, 
pees, 1 M-24 Multicolor Press, 1 Baum 
‘olding Machine, 2 metal stock racks, 
desks, 
tures,. 
fin, Admr., 


plate cabinet, files, and other fix- 
If interested write to J. B. Grif- 
L. B. 36, Newmarket, N. H. 








[NEW BUILDING] 


Store and Basement 


In heart of GRAND CENTRAL Zone 
“(near new advertising centre) 


at $1.50 per Sq. Foot 


Excellent light with skylights—high 
ceiling—rear extension high enough 
for balcony. Suitable for Typographer, 
Printer, Engraver, Bookbinder, offices, 
showroom, or manufacturing. FEle- 
vator service. Immediate possession. 
Brokers protected. Inquire premises. 


Will sub-divide, 





3400 square feet 


: 210 East 40th St. 
Joseph Pitel <*Y aston 


Telephones: ASHuanp 5246-5247-5248 

















HELP WANTED 


Advertising—Young man familiar with 
buyers of photo-engraving to sell this 
product for large established concern. 
Salary and commission. Box 537, 
Printers’ Ink. 








New York advertising representative 
for established Chicago Trade Fhe 
Territory includes New England. Edi- 
torial experience desirable. Give full 
particulars, including initial salary ex- 
pected. Box 563, Printers’ Ink. 





Engraving Salesman 
An engraving salesman is wanted by a 
New York house which offers a com- 
plete photo-engraving and electrotyping 
service. The man we want is the sort 
that can actually go out and develop 
new accounts and hold on to them. Tell 
us about yourself and your experience. 
Box 557, Printers’ Ink 
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Salesman — Well established, modern 
photo-engraving concern seeks the ser- 
vices of a salesman of proven ability in 
this line. Salary and commission. Box 
536, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY— 


Free lance writer, experienced mail order, 
and medical. Box 545, Printers’ Ink. 


Publisher’s representative in New York 
for monthly magazine. Prospects are man- 
ufacturers of office equipment and sup- 
plies and correspondence schools. A ground 
floor proposition. Plenty prospects. Lots 
of hard work, but good pay over long 
haul. Address Box 577, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A photo-engraver in an Eastern city, 
specializing in direct-by-mail work, has 
an opening for a first-class artist with 
original ideas, who can handle both color 
sketches and finished black-and-white 
drawings. State age, experience and 
salary expected. Box 533, Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
Photo-engraving salesman to connect with 
one of the best plants in New York City 
operating day and night, known for qual- 
ity and service, drawi and commis- 
sion, plus a bonus, will paid to one 
controlling business, none other need 
apply. Replies will be treated in confi- 
dence. Box 569, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—AN EXCEPTIONAL GOOD 

—We are looking for an 
Advertising Salesman, for a good news- 
paper in a town of a half million popu- 
lation. Man must have exceptional sales 
ability. We will pay mighty good money 
to the right man. e are interested in 
only the very best. The man we want 
is probably now age and making 
good, but desirous earning more 
money than he can earn in his present 
position. Write—Box 550, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Idea Man 


One of West’s largest Rubber Manufac- 
turers—national distribution—has excep 
tional opening for experienced copy writer 
and idea man. He is between 25 and 35— 
is a clear thinker—knows an idea when 
he sees one—can write clear convincing 
copy. From previous experience he 
knows how to originate, produce, and 
execute effective campaigns to all classes 
of trade. Executive positions are 

to him if he can prove his worth. e 
plies will be held confidential. Give full 
details, experience, and qualifications. 
Box 535, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
DESK ROOM WANTED 


























in advertising agency by commercial 
artist. State price and location. Box 
559, Printers’ Ink. 





HOUSE ORGAN ; 
Editor of Proprietary article 
house organ desires to a copies 
wiih similar American publication. 
Walker, 10 Leighton Avenue, Pinner, 
Middlesex, England. 





“TI Lack Energy” 


Thus responds a recent inquirer after 
I had furnished details about my 
Coaching Service in Advertising, Seli. 
ing and Business Writing. I have 
complimented him on his frankness. 
Heaven help him! I can’t. There are 
doubtless many like him—most willing 
to have increased ability if it could be 
had without persistent effort. 

y about one out of every half 
dozen men and women in the field of 
advertising and selling have enough 
energy and purpose to take up spare- 
hour studies. I cheerfully furnish in- 
formation to all inquirers but am. of 
course, most eager to find the ONE in 
each group who has his (or her) eye 
fixed on the responsibilities that may 
come in 1928, 1929 and the years there- 
after. 

My Conaing Service in Advertising, 
Selling and Business Writing covers 
broad scope—deals with the planning 
and managing side as well as with all 
types of advertising copy and other busi- 
ness writing. I reflect practice as I have 
seen it in my salaried employment with 
three large corporations and in eight 
years of independent practice as an ad- 
vertising counselor and agent. 

Textbooks of college standard used. 
Loose-leaf ve -¥ 4 Helps. Cor- 
respondence of the most personal type 
No routine or mere clerical criticism 

I now have a fine group of alert men 
and women taking this Service. I have 
time for others who want the kind of 
aid I am well prepared to give. Frankly 
written prospectus on request. 


S. ROLAND HALL 


Box 616 Easton, Pa. 
Member, American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies and Authors’ 
League of America 





POSITIONS WANTED 


STUDENT, good in copy and layout, 
wants opportunity to gain experience 
with Southern or Western agency. Speci- 
mens of work on request. Box 534, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted, by a young man of 23, more 
than a mere position. An opportunity to 
coordinate a college education, agency ex- 
perience and a knowledge of merchandis- 
ing, in a progressive agency. Box 558, P. I. 


N. Y. Adv. Writer 


Ten years copy chief large agencies on 
important accounts. Box 542, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


THIS MAN 
is looking for YOU 


can offer 7 
to full /) 














. » + if you 
him ag age | to devel 
capacity his ability to and }/ 
produce effective advertising. resent 
worth about $75 a week. or full de- 
tails of experience, etc., write T, 69 
West 94th Street, New York City. 


s. 
Aug. 25,1927 - 
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PART-TIME copy and layout work by 
young man; <F years’ experience wit 
national account§, planning and executing 
complete ads, ets, direct-mail cam- 
paigns. Box 551, Printers’ Ink. 
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Ragertenset, capable and energetic 

e-paper advertisi red salesman and busi- 

— —_ loca’ = bony = desires 

nite territory or ern management 
position. ‘Address. Boo's $38, P.. ¥. 





Advertising Man Available 
Terse, forceful writer. Original copy and 
layout ideas. Knows mechanics of i 


tising. Age, 


BOOKKEEPER 
Five years’ agency experience, full 
charge. Box 567, Printers’ Ink. 





36. Married. Protestan 
Salary, $4,200. Box 553, Printers’ ink, 
ARTIST 
One who has had considerable experience 
in art service work desires to make a 
change. Type of work is wash, dry 
brush, line and color. Box 552, Pp. I. 


WANTS TO MAKE CHANGE 
Young woman, 5 years’ reputable agency 
experience. Knowledge of Media, Rates, 
Estim —— Paying and Billing. Excel- 
lent references. Box 562, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED— 


A better position, Commercial Artist 
Varied experience. Lettering, Design 
Figure. Box 547, Printers’ Ink. 


RECEPTION CLERK 


Switchboard operator and typist, four 
years’ agency experience. Box 566, care 
of Pr Printers’ Ink. 


Advertiser, Agency or Publication 


My five years’ advertising experience is 
at your disposal; it embraces production 
principally, also some copy and contact. 
Age, 24 years. Box 564, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY-CORRESPONDENT 
Alert, intelligent, progressive young wo- 
man, expert stenographer, interested in 
advertising, thoroughly experienced in 
office detail. Capable assistant to busy 
executive. Box 561, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
A producer of resultful advertising for 
publications, direct-mail and mail-order 
sling. A copywriter and layout man 
of exceptional ability. Seeks connection 
with agency or manufacturer. 15 years’ 
experience. A-1 references. Box 541, P. I. 


Firms Unable to Employ Regular 
Advertising Manager can arrange for 
part-time service of nationally known 
advertising and publicity specialist on ad- 
vantageous terms. Complete advertising 
plans and copy prepared. Particularly 
experienced in engineering and con- 
struction lines. Box 532, Printers’ Ink. 


Factory Representative—Residin = 5 
New Orleans past 12 years, wii 

years trade acquaintance in r- BH 
and Southwestern territories among whole- 
sale hardware, drug, grocery and kindred 
lines. I am 39, married, a clear thinker 
and a consistent producer. Highest cre- 
dentials. Will consider opening of per- 
manence and stability. G. B. Cragg, 375 
Milaudon Street, New Orleans, La. 


Need An Advertising Man? 


Here’s one knows agency and depart- 
ment store procedure. Writes idea copy. 
Knows layouts, typography, production, 
contact; d. 8. merchandise. 35, marti 

Eight years’ 
louder than words. Box 546, 





























experience. fae poe 





ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
With 15 years’ practical experience. 
soul "Gs of planning complete campaigns 

carrying them to successful conclu- 
sions, desires new connections offering 
future possibilities and permanency. Box 
543, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man and Salesman would 
like connection with agency, publishing 
house or manufacturer. 10 years’ ex- 
perience in sales ae ym 
ideas and p Age 
married, po ~ 4 ” Gentile. Asiatic 
after September Sth, anywhere. Box 
549 Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 

If you sell your product through whole- 
sale  counsied and department stores here 
is an extremely capable domestic or ex- 
port sales manager for you. He is now 
sales manager for the | t firm of its 
kind, and is well grounded in modern 
ee and distribution. A broad- 
ga whose years of experience 
and ped te here and abroad have widened 
yet seasoned his perspective. Will be 
free about Oct. Ist. x 556, P. I. 


“PART TIME” 
EDITORIAL—WRITING 
Woman 32, Employed Editorial Staff 
National Magazine, New York City, 14 
years experience secretarial, executive, 
news reporter and feature writer, pub- 
licity writer and free lance articles, 
afternoons, evenings free, desires addi- 
tional employment along above lines. 
Have also published, ited, laid out, 
ged read Hotel Magazine. Responsi- 
le and capable. Box 540, Printers’ Ink. 


- VISUALIZER - 
ART DIRECTOR 


Experienced man, familiar with National 
Accounts, but works just as hard on 
small ones. Unusual background as ac- 
count executive and thorough art train- 
ing enables him to get the right sales 
viewpoint. rough knowledge of type 
and mechanical production. Now avail- 
able. Best references. Moderate salary. 
Wants right connection with chance to 
grow. Box 554, Printers Ink. 
Advertising — Publicity 

In New England 
Man, 28, college-trained, wants to change 
for better job. He has had good ex- 
perience in business, publicity, and ad- 
vertising. For two years he has managed 
advertising and outside salesmen for 
large retail firm. He is imaginative, 
et practical—intuitive, and ceptive. 
He can plan and execute sensible adver- 
tising and effective publicity. His ames 
is not limited to om experience. $4,000 
minimum. His history without obliga- 
tion. Box 548, Printers’ Ink. 
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Consumer contact at the retail sales 
point is usually the weakest link in mer- 
chandising. Our organization is devoted 
to improving what happens when the final 
salesman contacts with the buyer. 


We are organized to give whole-hearted 
assistance to progressive companies that 
wish to train salesmen by a simple, easy 
method that saves expense. Ten years’ 
experience in preparing picture material 
for training purposes has highly developed 
the skill of this organization in producing 
lighted pictures of high quality and ex- 
ceptional effectiveness. 


Every picture we have ever produced 
has helped accomplish the buyer’s pur- 
pose. Over 150,000 meetings have been 
held successfully with Jam Handy Picture 
Service and with our field cooperation 
throughout the United States. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 
Detroit, General Motors Building—Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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SUPREME IN CHICAGO 


First in advertising; First in circulation 


How Will Business Be 
in the Fall? 


OVERNMENT forecasts indi- 
cate an INCREASE for 1927 of 
$500,000,000 in the value of 

the eight principal farm crops. Zone 7 
(the Chicago Territory) produces 20% 
of the nation’s agricultural income. 
The farmers in the five states of Zone 7 
will have ONE HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLARS MORE to spend this year 
than they had in 1926. 


Business in the Chicago Territory will 
get the stimulus of this enormous addi- 
tional expenditure. From 10% to 20% 
of the nation’s income is farm income. 
When coupled with the fact that Zone 
7 produces more than 22% of America’s 
manufactured products—more than any 
other zone—it is easily seen that the 
fall of 1927 is going to be a prosperous 
one in the Chicago Territory. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Circulation: 769,645 Daily; 1,090,215 Sunday 











